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The School Teacher 


EVERY PERSON reaching adult years 
looks back with affection to at least one 
‘teacher who helped him open the right 
doors toward the future, and occasionally 
he hears the voice of her counsel in times 
of difficult decisions. He recalls the quick 
compliment for the task well done, as well 
as the occasional rebuke for the moment 
of mischief. 


The teacher who is dedicated to a 
career of service has the knack of coax- 
ing and pushing men of limited gifts to 
high goals, of encouraging men of high 


talent to superb attainments, The commu- 
nity is never out of debt to her for serv- 
ices rendered, and her rewards can’t be 
measured in the coin of the realm. She 
has a secret treasure of satisfaction in the 
accumulated evidence of men and women 
in high places who have responded to her 
friendly guidance. 


To impart wisdom by precept, and to 
mould character by example, is a large 
responsibility accepted by many noble men 
and women in our schools. They are en- 
titled to the understanding of all our 
people; the young in anticipation of life 
and the old in appreciation of the benefits 
received. 


This advertisement is one of a series devoled lo the business and professional men and women who render distinguished service to their communities. 
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American ‘rolls out the red 
for the Public Relations Society 


CONGRATULATIONS on the 10th Anniversary of the Society’s Journal and best wishes 

for a successful convention in Los Angeles. To those members planning to attend the convention, 
American extends a special “Welcome Aboard.” With fast and frequent service from leading 
cities throughout the United States, American offers the most convenient service to the 

West Coast as well as the most luxurious. 


Special PRSA flight nonstop from New York to Los Angeles 

via DC-7—world’s fastest airliner. 1£ you're traveling from New York, 

travel the PRSA SPECIAL—a nonstop DC°7 reserved exclusively for members of the Public 
Relations Society. In addition to the usual Flagship service, cuisine and refreshments, the 
PRSA SPECIAL features orchids for ladies, door prizes and even a souvenir group picture. 
Make your reservations now! 
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The Growing Edge 


HERE IS EVERY REASON to expect that the 

phenomenal growth of public relations 
during the last quarter-century will continue. 
The future may not duplicate past expan- 
sion in the numbers of people engaged in 
public relations work. But there is sound 
development ahead. It will come as past ad- 
vances are consolidated, as our basic know- 
ledge is rounded out, as techniques are fur- 
ther strengthened, and as the growing value 
of public relations is more widely recognized 
and put to more general use. 

The measure of our past growth is statis- 
tical: the rough estimates of the number of 
people doing public relations.work of one 
kind or another; the roll of businesses, and 
government, educational and social agencies 
that have established public relations func- 
tions; the listings of individuals and firms 
whose shingles identify them as counselors; 
and the membership rosters of the various 
professional societies. All these attest to 
growth. But they are quantitative measures 
which, while sufficient to demonstrate 
growth in the past, in the future must be 
replaced—or at least be supplemented—by 
qualitative criteria. 

Public relations of the future will estab- 
lish a depth of practice that does not gen- 
erally exist today. Looking about us, we find 
a wide diversity and disparity in the train- 
ing, experience, skills, philosophy, ap- 
proaches, and natural gifts of people in the 
public relations field. This is to be expected 
in a new profession and is, in fact, a whole- 
some situation. The heterogeneous composi- 
tion of current public relations has inspired 
and enriched the workers in the field. But 
time will shape a well-defined, homogenous 
practite of greater depth than we know to- 
day. The process is already under way. 

What will be the public relations practice 
of tomorrow? 

First, there will be a wider employment 
of the social sciences, insofar as they are 
concerned with human motivation and be- 
havior. It is true that we are using these 
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sciences to some extent today. But our know- 
ledge is frequently sketchy, superficial and 
based more on “intuition” than on organized 
knowledge. And since “intuition” is a gift 
that the gods bestow sparingly (and without 
a diploma to identify the recipients) we 
must rely more extensively on the humane 
sciences as a basis for future public relations 
work. 

Second, greater specialization will mark 
the future. It is already with us, an evidence 
of growth and expanded knowledge, as it is 
in every field of endeavor. But it will be en- 
couraged, or forced, by the wider application 
of the sciences and the growing complexity 
of society itself. It will require the expansion 
of public relations departments and greater 
use of the counselors who are already pro- 
viding specialized services. It will broaden 
opportunities for those who concentrate on 
a specific phase of public relations without 
diminishing the worth of the able general 
practitioner. He will become increasingly 
valuable as a coordinator of the specialties. 
which must be integrated into the over-all 
public relations effort. 

Third, public relations will become a more 
important and better-integrated management 
function than it is at present. In the early 
days, the public relations man’s contacts with 
the organization were frequently limited; his 
work was poorly understood or viewed with 
apprehension. By demonstrating the diverse 
applications of public relations he eventually 
won acceptance. Today, many public rela- 
tions departments function at virtually all 
levels of management and contribute in areas 
where their help would not have been sought 
a decade ago. This diffusion of public rela- 
tions will continue wherever people in the 
profession show that they can further the 
achievement of managerial aspirations. 

Fourth, the future will bring deserved and 
belated recognition to public relations ex- 
ecutives. Each year, more of them become 
senior officers of corporations or are given 
higher status in college administrations. This 
trend recognizes not only long tenure and 
the valued work of individuals but—and 
more importantly—the fact that fully effec- 
tive public relations, in any organization, re- 
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quires all the prestige and authority that can 
be vested in the function. A growing accept- 
ance of this concept by leading companies 
and other agencies that depend on public re- 
lations will certainly accentuate the trend. 

And, finally, the quality of the profession 
and the contribution that it makes will con- 
tinue to improve. Public relations is a power- 
magnet for bright young people in the uni- 
versities, and they will invade the field with 
better equipment than their predecessors. 
The professional societies can be counted up- 
on as a continuing educational force, broad- 
ening knowledge and improving the stand- 
ards of practice. The people who retain or 
employ public relations workers will expect 
more and more of them as time goes on. And 
the public relations practitioner must meet 
new demands and the competition of a ma- 
turing profession if he hopes to remain in it. 

All this, so we are told, is “the growing 
edge of public relations.”’ Some see it as the 
expanding..circumference of a_pool, formed 
as liquid strikes a hard surface and spreads 
in all directions. But to others it is a chisel 
upon an emery wheel, the shaft being short- 
ened as the blade becomes sharper. To each 
man his own interpretation; either or both 
are acceptable to us. 


About This Book 


N THE LONG STRIDES of Time a decade is but 

an ant’s pace, significant only when re- 
lated to the immediate past or the impend- 
ing future. But wrapped within a decade 
is the 10-year-old’s full content of experi- 
ence and knowledge, so it takes on special 
importance to all 10-year-olds, including this 
JOURNAL. 

Like other youngsters at a birthday party 
we are somewhat distended beyond our nor- 
mal size. After the celebration we shall 
shrink from these plump 176 pages to some- 
thing more becoming our tender years. And 
our excitement will be succeeded by misgiv- 


not done—to have made our anniversary a 
ings about what we should have done—or 
complete success. 

Gratifying is the list of distinguished con- 
tributors—and the equally distinguished ad- 
vertisers who paid for the party. And the 
range and content of this issue should win 
for it a lasting place in public relations files. 
But there are some regrettable omissions 
and weaknesses that check our editorial ela- 
tion. 

The social sciences are not represented in 
these pages. Neither is opinion or attitude 
research. And, despite the quality of many 
contributions, we are still far from an ideal 
of professional literature. 

We have never succeeded in bringing re- 
search and the social sciences into the place 
that they deserve in the JOURNAL. Opinion 
and attitude research is costly, and the people 
who finance it should not be expected to 
share their findings with those who don’t. 
The social scientists still lack a translator 
who can satisfactorily interpret their find- 
ings to a practical public relations audience. 
Moreover, there are specialized journals that 
cover these areas in detail and are available 
to the public relations worker. 

Public relations literature, in its early 
stage of development, faces difficulties. Each 
public relations situation is unique, and 
generalizations can rarely be drawn from a 
case history ; experience is suggestive rather 
than directive. And where practiced as an 
art, public relations is as difficult to define 
as the work of a creative painter or a master 
chef. And as yet we are neither ready nor 
able to report our work as objectively as do 
the people in the longer-established fields. 

Public relations literature of the future 
will remedy the defects of which we are so 
painfully aware. A place will be made for 
the pollsters to set down their findings on 
the public mind. The social scientists will 
find an audience in these pages. And we 
shall develop a literature which is not imita- 
tive but based upon the unique nature and 
needs of public relations. 

This will come about, we predict, in time 
for our next anniversary issue. Watch for it. 
The date is 1970. 
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And what is your 


public relations platform? 


By Conger Reynolds 


Director of Public Relations 
Standard Oil Company (Indiana) 
Chicago, Illinois 


HAT ARE YOU trying to sell? 
You are handling a public 
relations job. What mental picture 
of your company, your people, their 
beliefs and activities do you want 
your various publics to get? What’s 
your platform? And by that I mean, 
not what soapbox are you using, 
but what message precisely is it 
that you’re trying to get across? 

Not many public relations people 
have answered those questions— 
even vaguely. Not many, evidently, 
have posed the problem even for 
themselves. I know. Since 1952, I’ve 
been gathering material about plat- 
form statements. The harvest has 
been meager. 

Occasionally I’ve run across a 
platform statement like this one 
from a speech by Charles G. Morti- 
mer, president of General Foods: 

“Our business heads have 
learned that, in one way or an- 
other, their mission is to work 
for the well-being of the people 
of America.” 

There in one sentence Mr. Morti- 
mer clearly presents a_ platform 
plank for all business. But he 
doesn’t have much company in his 
effort at formulation of a philos- 
ophy. 


History of a study 


In 1952 I was asked to present 
some thoughts on this subject at a 
public relations conference in St. 
Louis. It occurred to me that a thou- 
sand times or more J had read and 
heard, “Business must tell its story.” 
I had been in innumerable sessions 
on public relations objectives and 
principles and techniques. But almost 
never had I run into any concrete 
discussion of what that “story” is 
or should be. 

I recalled that at the initiation of 
the great oil industry public rela- 
tions program in 1946, one of the 
first projects was to develop some 
“background briefs” that would pre- 
sent “our story.” We never developed 
the briefs, but we did eventually, 
with great labor, give birth to a 
platform. 


Brought up to date 


I have just reappraised the situa- 
tion. I’ve also checked back through 
the “P.R. Platform” section of 
Denny Griswold’s Public Relations 
News. Only a little progress has 
been made since 1952. 
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Many of us are still defining pub- 
lic relations, talking about its im- 
portance, stressing the need of good- 
will-building activities, analyzing 
the how-to-do. 

Few are discussing what Com- 
pany A’s platform is, or how Com- 
pany B went about developing a 
written characterization of itself 
and its policies. 

We're in danger of becoming tre- 
mendously expert in selling a grab- 
bag package without having any 
clear idea of what our merchandise 
is. 


“Tell what you stand for!” 


The first serious discussion of the 
need for a platform that I know of 
appeared in Paul Garrett’s address 
when he was accepting the National 
Association of Public Relations 
Counselors award for 1944. In fact 
my own broadening of interest in 
the subject dates from my reading 
that speech. 

His title was “Management: Tell 
What You Stand For,” and he said: 

“Set down on a sheet of pa- 
per the policies of your com- 
pany you will like the public to 
know about. Then build support- 
ing projects.” 

Mr. Garrett had done that for 
General Motors. He had a 13-point 
platform that covered the com- 
pany’s stand on topics from capi- 
talism to research. 


A hard job 


It isn’t easy to define policy with 
precision. The writing of a public 
relations platform for a business is 
almost as difficult as the writing of 
a platform for a political party. 
Maybe more so. At least there are 
previous political platforms from 
which to borrow liberally. 

Many among us who have wrestled 
with this problem may be tempted 
to say “Amen” to a leading public 
relations director who writes, “I 
have reached the cheerless state of 
mind where I am convinced the 
problem may never be solved as 
far as this company is concerned.” 
He has studied several dozen creeds 
of many different kinds. He has had 
a number of the best minds in his 
company try writing versions. He has 
even invited the advertising agency 
to take a crack at the job. No suc- 
cess. He concludes: “Possibly we 
are unconsciously trying to compose 
a Gettysburg address or a Constitu- 
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private management. 


PUBLIC RELATIONS PLATFORM OF STANDARD OIL 
COMPANY (INDIANA) 


We are in business to find oil, make good products, and sell 
them at fair prices and profits. 


We try to operate in the best interests of share owners, em- 
ployes, customers, and the public. 


We believe our company—and all business and industry—can 
do this best under American free enterprise and competitive 


Our public relations policy is to treat people right, to heed 
their opinions, and to keep them informed. 


tion preamble, and when we see it 
in print and examine it in relation 
to our business, the two just do not 
click.” 

At that he’s better off than an- 
other of my correspondents. This 
one had a tentative platform when 
first he wrote me back in 1952. Since 
then his progress has been to the 
rear. He prefers now to have all 
reference to his first-round attempt 
deleted from this discussion. 


A long row 


From my own experience I can 
testify that you need a lot of pa- 
tience if you’re to arrive at anything 
really usable. 

We began the effort in our own 
company in 1946, using a long state- 
ment that was part of an address 
our chairman made to our field pub- 
lic relations people. 

In 1950 we boiled this down, put 
it out in our published public rela- 
tions program, and began using it 
widely in talks to managers and 
public relations specialists. We also 
put it in our public relations manu- 
als for field use. 

And today? Today we have two 
versions, both reduced from the 1950 
draft, and we’re conducting tests on 
them. One has 73 words; the other, 
229. (Short statement above.) 


But important 


We’ve put in these years of work 
on the project because we share the 
opinion expressed by Oliver Gale for 
Procter & Gamble. P&G, he says, 
believes it “most important that a 


company put down on paper, simply, 
clearly and specifically, the message 
about itself it wishes to deliver to 
the public.” His reasons: 


1. Opportunities for public 
relations are legion. If a com- 
pany knows what it wants—it 
can do a more intelligent job. 

2. The public relations de- 
partment and .. . the whole 
organization can devote their 
efforts in the same directions. 

38. A written statement can 
be studied and accepted by top 
management and all depart- 
ment heads. 


These strike me as excellent points 
—hbut there’s an anticlimax. The di- 
rectors of P&G consider their plat- 
form a confidential document! They 
tell us about it, but do not share its 
contents with us or anyone else. 


An inspired statement 


So far, I’ve been painting my pic- 
ture in rather somber colors. Let’s 
try some brighter paints. 

On the day in 1924 when James 
Franklin Jarman opened the first 
shoe factory that turned into Gen- 
eral Shoe, he called in his 120 em- 
ployes and said in substance: 


“The only gifts you and I 
have are the ones that came 
from God Himself. Today, you 
and I are starting in business 
together. I propose that we go 
to work and give back these 
gifts to God. By that I mean: 
We are going to have the kind 


of relations with each other that 
everyday Christian folks ought 
to have. We are going to make 
the best shoe that can be made 
and sell it at a price that will 
make the retailer prosper. With 
our customers and with every- 
body else we are going to have 
the kind of relations that make 
people trust each other, like 
each other, and want to do busi- 
ness with each other. All of us 
are going to prosper together, 
and in these ways we are going 
to become one of the outstand- 
ing shoe manufacturing con- 
cerns in this country.” 


Mr. Jarman was quite right. 
Building on the basis he there laid 
down, General Shoe has grown to 
35 plants in 13 states. It is doing a 
business of over $150 million. No 
one at the time called what he said 
a public relations policy statement 
—but it was one. And surely his 
company’s success is due in part to 
the fact that he so clearly stated 


at the outset just where it was he 
wanted to go. 


A. T. & T. policy 


Walter Gifford early enunciated 
public relations policy for American 
Telephone & Telegraph Co. in a 
speech in 1927. In part, he said: 


“The fact that ownership is 
so widespread and diffused im- 
poses an unusual obligation on 
the management to see to it that 
the savings of these hundreds 
of thousands of people are se- 
cure and remain so. The fact 
that the responsibility for such 
a large part of the entire tele- 
phone service of the country 
rests solely upon this company 
and its associate companies also 
imposes on the management an 
unusual obligation to the public 
to see to it that the service shall 
at all times be adequate, de- 
pendable, and satisfactory to 
the user. The only sound policy 
is to continue to furnish the 
best possible telephone service 
at lowest cost consistent with 
financial safety.” 


The A. T. & T. board in 1953 
amplified the Gifford statement. It 
stressed the trust the public places 
in the company. It said such trust 
“deserves, and will continue to re- 
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OBJECTIVES and METHODS 


Objectives, Let Public Know That: 


A. Swift & Company is economically 
sound and socially desirable. 
B. Swift is leader in field of nutri- 


tion. 
C. Our products are of highest 
quality. 
Methods: 
1. Personal contacts—most impor- 


tant. Person to person. 
Small and large groups. 

2. Publicity in newspapers, maga- 
zines, trade papers, farm pub- 
lications, radio and television. 

Institutional advertising. 

Films. 

. Visitors’ tours. 

Exhibits. 

Books, booklets, bulletins. 

Correspondence. 

Research to measure public 
opinion nationally and locally. 

10. Answering attacks. 


GOOD PUBLIC RELATIONS 


Public Relations means good 
conduct and getting credit 
for this good conduct. 


To have good conduct a business 
must be economically sound and 
socially desirable. 


Economic Soundness: 


Provide quality products and serv- 
ices, economically, efficiently. 


Social Desirability: 


Deal fairly, be a good citizen, be 
courteous, helpful, follow Golden 
Rule: “Do unto others as you would 
have them do unto you.” 


Credit for Good Conduct: 


We cannot “hide our light under a 
bushel.” As Mr. Holmes has stated: 
“We must ‘sell’ not only our prod- 
ucts, but our good behavior as well.” 


Two sides of a small card, used by Swift & Company, provide not only a platform, 
but a statement of objectives and public relations methods. 


ceive, the most painstaking care we 
can give it.” 


“Basic concepts: key beliefs” 


Standard Oil Company (N.J.) has 
stated its general public relations 
policy this way: 


“It shall be the policy of this 
company (a) to constantly main- 
tain the position that all its 
actions are in the public interest 
and (b) to report and explain 
these actions so that the public 
readily and continually identi- 
fies them as in the public in- 
terest.” 


A statement of “basic concepts” 
could be considered the equivalent 
of a platform: 

1. The Jersey organization is 
open, friendly and communicative. 

2. It considers the public interest 
in framing its policies and arriving 
at its decisions. 

3. It contributes importantly to 
the strength and well-being of the 
nation. 

4. It is a good employer. 

5. It is alive to and readily as- 
sumes its responsibilities as a citi- 
zen. 


6. It makes petroleum products 
better, more abundant, cheaper, and 
more versatile through efficiency and 
scientific research. 

7. It is widely owned, its business 
policies are sound, its earnings are 
reasonable. 

8. It is part of a highly competi- 
tive industry. 


Policy in a tight spot 


One of the best policy statements 
I’ve found is that of the Falstaff 
Brewing Company. It may not be 
surprising that a brewing company 
adopts almost a model policy. His- 
tory has demonstrated that its very 
life is dependent on public attitude. 
So we find Falstaff saying very ap- 
propriately such things as: 


“Private enterprise has a 
business responsibility and a 
social responsibility to its cus- 
tomers, its employes, its stock- 
holders, to the communities in 
which it is a citizen. 

“Falstaff will take every ap- 
propriate action to deserve and 
build goodwill, and to com- 
municate.” 


(Continued on page 94) 
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Governor Goodwin Knight of Cali- 
fornia (left) talks political public re- 
lations with Leone Baxter and Clem 
Whitaker. Whitaker & Baxter have 
been managing Governor Knight's 
campaigns for the past decade. 


TANDING ONCE in an ancient, cob- 

bled street of Pompeii, facing a 
square where centuries before a 
multitude of people thronged daily, 
the writers saw emblazoned on a 
concourse wall, in letters as colorful 
and readable as any political bill- 
board flaunts today, the name of a 
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Election year coming up! 


A top firm of political campaign management consultants 
analyzes the opportunities for public relations in the 


world of politics. 


By Clem Whitaker and Leone Baxter 


Public Relat? le 


Whitaker & Baxter 
San Francisco, Calif. 


candidate for a municipal post left 
vacant when that street was buried 
in Vesuvius’ scorching ashes. 

Our profession today knows a 
great multitude of erudite things 
about media—but we see many bill- 
boards less effective than that one 
which was posted nearly two thous- 


and years ago in Pompeii. 
Having inflicted our full share of 
election material on a patient public 
in the past 25 years, that early 
Roman example of political cam- 
paigning gave us cause for rumina- 
tion. At the end we felt no pom- 
posity at all about the modern tech- 
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niques of which we sometimes speak 
too glibly. We agreed only that the 
world has progressed considerably 
in many respects, and we fervently 
hoped that the new public relations 
specialty of political campaign man- 
agement has come along a bit, too, 
contributing something of value to 
the fabric of good government. For 
government is our profession’s chief 
reason for existence; politics is its 
chief means; public relations is what 
makes it work. 

Just as it is scientifically inade- 
quate to state that breathing has a 
role in living, it is factually insuffi- 
cient to say that public relations 
has a role in politics. 

Politics is public relations, double 
distilled. 

From the city councilman to the 
cabinet member with world-shaking 
decisions on his calendar, the office 
holder’s position in the political 
scheme of things is conditioned by 
the cumulative, shifting, volatile 
atmosphere of his own public rela- 
tions. 

Those relations may be good, bad 
or mediocre, but they are never non- 
existent. 

Fairly or unfairly, an official’s 
service in public office in the United 
States is limited generally by what 
the public thinks of him. Like the 
strain of gravity that pulls the 
earthly projectile back to earth 
again, the sensitive thread of public 
opinion eventually hauls down the 
official whose plans for a bright 
new world the people don’t under- 
stand, don’t appreciate or plain don’t 
like. Nevertheless, that same tenuous 
thread, strengthened by public un- 
derstanding and advocacy, can 
stretch like a rubber band, as the 
official leaps into the higher strato- 
spheres of public success—staying 
there as long as favorable public 
opinion holds out. 

Public understanding and public 
advocacy—-these are the twin foun- 
dations on which favorable public 
opinion is built. Where public af- 
fairs are concerned, understanding 
is useless without advocacy; ad- 
vocacy is weak and unenduring with- 
out understanding. 

Creating these two intangibles, 
fitting and fashioning them into 
functioning reality and votes at the 
ballot box—this is the province and 
responsibility of the public relations 
practitioner who has made the great 
game of politics his specialty. 
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In road building, when the two 
converging ends of a tunnel don’t 
mesh as calculated, it is the fault 
of poor engineering. In politics, 
when a good man is defeated at the 
polls by a bad man, when a poor 
cause succeeds, when a good cause 
fails, it is usually because the tun- 
nels of public communications didn’t 
mesh and the reason is the same— 
poor engineering. 

What then of the engineer, in this 
field of government, of politics, of 
important public issues, of great 
and not-so-great public figures? 
What of his responsibilities, his 
obligations? What of his challenges 
and opportunities? What education, 
training and experience must he 
bring to the scene of his activities? 
What are his rewards? His risks? 
What about security? What patterns 
and techniques must he master in 
order to put a winning campaign to- 
gether and repeat often enough to 
stay in business? 

The queries, greatly on the in- 
crease in recent years, come from 
college students, from college pro- 
fessors, from public relations people 
operating outside the political field 
and from people in wholly unrelated 
professions. There is growing atten- 
tion to this branch of public rela- 
tions. And the broadening interest 
is a salutary thing, for the profes- 
sion and for the country. 

Quite bluntly, the field of cam- 
paign management keenly needs 
more responsible men and women 
with real capacity, decent ethics, 
robust constitutions and unashamed 
ideals of good government. Such 
players are coming onto the field 
in greater numbers than in former 
years, and it is high time. For in 
our own generation, the game was 
played and coached almost wholly 
by political charlatans and worse, 
who helped create an ugly feel 
around the very word “politics”. It 
still is so coached in many areas of 
our land. Beyond that, the advocates 
of governmental processes unaccept- 
able to most Americans are great in 
number, adept in politics and con- 
tinue to expend many times the 
money and the manpower spent by 
protagonists of the generally ac- 
cepted American way. 

Yes, there is important, inspiring, 
rewarding work to be done, and 
there are too few ready, willing and 
able to tackle it. 

For the encouragement of any 


able, adventurous souls who may be 
thinking of heading into territories 
relatively recently pioneered by 
political professionals, here are the 
questions most often asked by aspir- 
ing workers in the political vine- 
yards. Also listed are the best an- 
swers we have been able to formulate 
concerning the theory and the prac- 
tice of professional political cam- 
paign management, as we have 
found it. 


QUESTION: How does a beginner 
get started? 


Professional campaign manage- 
ment is not the place for the be- 
ginner in public relations except in 
rare instances where the individual 
has unusual attributes, including 
experience in some related field, an 
excellent grounding in the practical 
operations of government, a grasp 
of the fundamental principles at 
issue in American life, and a good 
understanding of the division of 
men and interests on today’s politi- 
cal battle lines. 

This is a field more comfortable 
for the specialist who already has a 
well rounded public relations ex- 
perience, somewhat as a good sur- 
geon should have a thorough knowl- 
edge of general medicine. The prac- 
titioner with this kind of background 
is able to bring much to his client 
in the way of sound public relations 
thinking and mature judgment, and 
what he still has to learn about the 
fine art of politics won’t be im- 
peded by the need to learn public 
relations fundamentals. 

For the beginner, a three to five- 
year internship in general public 
relations is perhaps the best first 
step toward his ultimate goal. But 
for the beginner who believes he’s 
the rare exception who can afford 
to take short-cuts, there are often 
opportunities for short-term jobs in 
the press departments and field di- 
visions of temporary campaign 
organizations. That is a helpful form 
of apprenticeship and for the per- 
son of truly exceptional ability, it 
may be the short way up. For the 
mediocre operator it can also be a 
dead-end street. 


(continued on page 98) 
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Chrysler Windsor 4-Door Sedan 


THE FORWARD LOOK 


It's America’s newest love affair 


Last November, when the 1955 
Chrysler Corporation cars were intro- 
duced, it was immediately clear that 
America liked THE FORWARD LOOK. 
Now, after ten months, it is fair to say 
America loves THE FORWARD LOOK. 
People who own these cars say they’re 
the finest they’ve ever driven. 

America’s motorists, long aware of the 
mechanical excellence of Chrysler Cor- 
poration cars, are finding even more 
special values in THE FORWARD 


LOOK than they might have expected. 
No cars were ever so responsive, so 
effortless to drive, so sure to handle. 


The full-time Power Steering affords 
far greater control and ease than part- 
time devices of other makes. The finest 
V-8 engines and 6’s made provide more 
efficient power. Exclusive Power Flite 
provides the best combination of 
smoothness and acceleration of any 
automatic transmission. The modern 
positioning of the drive selector on the 


dash makes for easier, surer operation. 
Perhaps even more compelling is the 
beauty of THE FORWARD LOOK—a 
long, low, wholly contemporary style 
that suggests motion even when the car 
is standing still! 

To inspect and to drive the cars of 
THE FORWARD LOOK is to establish 
a new sense of value of today’s 
motor cars. THE FORWARD LOOK has 
caught on. This truly is the year to 
change to a Chrysler Corporation car! 


_>> CHRYSLER CORPORATION 


PLYMOUTH - 


Copyright 1955 by Chrysler Corporation 


DESOTO - 


CHRYSLER - 


IMPERIAL 


See Chrysler Corporation's great TV shows, “Shower of Stars’ and “Climax!” Thursday evenings, CBS-TV Network. 
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By James P. Selvage 


Partner 
Selvage & Lee 
New York City 


pepsin OVER 20 years ago now, 
a transformation took place in 
the relationship of the American 
people to their government. It was 
marked by the entrance of the 
Roosevelt New Deal into Washing- 
ton. 

Whether for better or for worse 
is beside the point. It did. 

Since then, year by year, more and 
more people, in whatever station of 
life or occupation, have been com- 
pelled to test the prevailing winds of 
the Federal Government before de- 
termining a desired course of action. 

In the beginning, the transforma- 
tion touched business, industry and 
finance. Then employe-management 
relationships through Section 7(A) 
of NIRA. Then the farmer, with 
governmental-impelled scarcity fol- 
lowed by governmental-impelled sur- 
pluses. Tax laws have forced a 
readjustment of philosophy and 
policy by charitable and welfare in- 
stitutions. Education and health have 
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Uncle Sam 


moved into the Washington arena 
as political footballs. 

Today, the Federal Reserve banks 
push a lever to turn credit on or off 
and control private spending. Other 
agencies push a different lever to 
retard or speed inflation through 
government spending. 

A labor dispute in far-off Sheboy- 
gan County, Wisconsin, turns up on 
Pennsylvania Avenue in Washing- 
ton. A small farmer in Pennsylvania 
is brought into court for raising 
wheat to feed his chickens. The in- 
troduction of a health vaccine moves 
promptly into the White House and 
the legislative chambers of Con- 
gress. Educators hired by state-sup- 
ported or private institutions take 
to the National Capital their tur- 
moil over Federal subsidy of their 
enterprise. Institutions dependent 
upon private giving study the tax 
laws for new sources of income as 
large fortunes and incomes are dried 
up as an adequate supply. 


‘BS 


(Advertisement) 


Some people’s lives are 
brimful of activity... 


All these hats belong to Mr. Fothergill. 

Right away, you can see that here is a doer, 
not a viewer. Fothergill belongs to that spe- 
cial breed of people who’d rather play a game 
than watch it . .. who lead rather than follow, 
who are creative rather than vegetative. To 
these people, leisure hours generate activity. 
Money burns a hole in their pockets. 

Hence the many hats. And hence the re- 
markable success of Holiday over the years. 

For Holiday’s appeal is to the restless. To 
the many Fothergills in this country who 
entertain often, who take up hobbies, travel, 
and enjoy all the leisure-time activities of 
today. 

Each month, millions of active people like 
this look to Holiday. They look to it as a 
catalogue (they shop in it). Some look to it as 
a book (they find the world’s best writers 
in it). Others look to it as a map (they seek 
new places to go in it). 

But they all buy Holiday for another 
reason. A simple one. It is the only magazine 
that completely reflects the modern way they 
live. It gives them not just one or two leisure 
activities, but all of them. 

This prime Holiday market appeals to ad- 
vertisers—who, in turn, have helped make 
Holiday the most successful new magazine of 
our time. 


HOLIDAY 


... its readers are the leaders 


of the big change to “everyday holiday living!”’ 
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For twenty years the evolution— 
or revolution—has proceeded with 
only slight periods of slackening, re- 
gardless of political parties. 


A hall of mirrors 


Yet Washington remains a hall of 
mirrors for even important policy- 
makers over the nation whose de- 
cisions and future policies must be 
based upon legislative acts or execu- 
tive edicts in the Capital. In fact, 
it might be observed that national 
understanding of Washington has 
not kept pace with the outreaching 
of bureaucracy despite the utter 
necessity for such understanding. 

One of the most fundamental 
issues to face the United States in 
years revolves around the so-called 
Bricker amendment to the Constitu- 
tion—whether treaty law and the 
United Nations covenant supersedes 
domestic law. Great groups of peo- 
ple are either for or against the 
Bricker amendment, dependent 
largely upon political and ideological 
alignments adopted over the years 
and not upon comprehension of the 
immediate import of the issue. If 
Senator McCarthy was for or 
against a measure, millions of peo- 
ple have been for or against, and 
not one out of so-many really tries 
to find out what it is he is for or 
against. 

I must write in terms of business 
relationships with Washington for 
that is the field with which I am 
most familiar. But the principles 
involved apply equally to other seg- 
ments of our economic, cultural and 
social worlds which are being com- 
pelled today to look toward Wash- 


SIX SIMPLE RULES 


Be sure your man understands his sub- 
ject . . . and is articulate about it... 


ington even though they may not 
be fully aware yet that they, too, 
are caught in the dragnet as are 
others. 


Mr. Smith goes to Washington 


Recently, a public relations forum 
was held to inform the audience 
about the wilderness that lies be- 
tween the White House and Capitol 
Hill. Four eminently qualified ob- 
servers of the Washington scene did 
their best. And one of the first ques- 
tions asked, after the affirmative 
presentations, was, “How can I get 
my boss invited to an Eisenhower 
stag dinner?” 

A businessman had an appoint- 
ment with a highly-placed govern- 
ment official but received a telegram 
the day before asking him to see a 
lesser official. In New York, or Chi- 
cago, or New Orleans, had it been 
a business appointment, he would 
have had his secretary simply call 
and ask the position of the man he 
was to see. But in Washington he 
went into a tizzy. When a friend, 
to whom he told his dilemma, picked 
up the telephone and asked the 
operator the rank of the secondary 
official, our businessman thought 
his friend was a Washington ma- 
gician. 

Another businessman in Washing- 
ton was intensely interested in how 
a certain Senator would vote on a 
piece of legislation. A companion 
said he would find out for ten cents. 
Ten minutes later he returned with 
the information. When asked by the 
interested party how he found out, 
he replied: “I called his office and 
asked.” 


Remember that Washington 
talking to the top man... 


prefers 


A businessman had his own 
thoughts that he wanted to register 
before the Small Business Commit- 
tee of the Senate. He told his prob- 
lem to a friend. The friend called a 
Washington contact who agreed it 
was possible—for a fee. The man 
appeared before the committee, de- 
livered himself of his views which 
went into the committee records 
never to be read again—and paid 
$1,000 gladly without ever knowing 
that the committee was looking for 
witnesses, and all he had to do was 
call the Committee Clerk. 

Another businessman spent a week 
in Washington getting a runaround 
on a government contract. He finally 
wormed his way into the presence 
of a Mr. Big, only to find it was not 
that agency at all which handled the 
project. He gave up and went home. 

A company had a certificate for 
accelerated depreciation pending. 
Weeks passed after it was supposed- 
ly approved. Officially, it was “in 
the works.” Unofficially, it was 
found at the bottom of a pile on a 
desk of a minor official, brought to 
the top by a secretary, and approved 
two days later. 

Strange things do happen in 
Washington. A best-seller could be 
compiled of “unbelievables.” There 
is hardly a business or private in- 
stitution that has had business with 
the government that could not add 
to the anecdotes. And, always, the 
government would be blamed. Yet 
the truth of the matter is that, 
despite the tremendous growth of 
bureaucracy—despite the fact that 
many officers of one agency often 
aren’t aware that some other agency 
has overlapping jurisdiction over a 
problem—much of the confusion at- 


Get your directional beams from the 
Information Offices . .. 
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tributed to government is due to 
ignorance on the part of the Mr. 
Smiths who go to Washington. 


A few broad precepts 
Oversimplification is always dan- 
gerous. But in Washington relation- 
ships, there is a tendency to go to 
the extreme and make the problems 
of contact more complex than they 
necessarily should be. There are a 
few broad precepts—all of which 
we use in dealings everywhere but 
Washington—which are applicable: 

1. Before undertaking’ to 
transact business in Washing- 
ton, have the same understand- 
ing of the workings of the 
agency involved, the important 
personalities, that you would 
have if you were dealing with 
another corporation, another 
college, a private foundation, or 
a trade association. If that sim- 
ple information is not available 
to you, find someone who can 
set you on the straight and nar- 
row path before you start. 

2. That a straight line is the 
shortest distance between two 
points is also true in Washing- 
ton. Do not compose your own 
detours. There are answers to 
almost any question available 
and people who are glad to an- 
swer the telephone or receive a 
caller who wants specific infor- 
mation. Yet the average person 
will look for somebody who 
knows somebody and can intro- 
duce him. 

3. Despite the overgrown 
powers of the Federal govern- 
ment and the rise of bureau- 
cracy, an agent of the depart- 


Use the offices of your own Senators 
and Congressmen. . 


ments and agencies is still a 
human being. Treat him as such 
—not as a clerk and not as a 
tin-god who has come to believe 
his own press clippings. 


Finding the right guide 

There is one parenthetic note that 
should be added to the above, deal- 
ing with finding someone in Wash- 
ington to guide your steps. This, of 
itself, has as many pitfalls as find- 
ing your way through the by-paths 
of the agencies and Congress. There 
are “ambulance-chasing” lawyers 
and public relations men in Wash- 
ington as in any other city. And 
they will take your eye-teeth. Per- 
haps the frequency of incidence is 
greater in ratio to the ignorance of 
those who approach Washington. 

But the great majority, again as 
in other areas, are decent people 
trying to render honest service for 
an honest fee. Hence, if you are 
looking for a guide in Washington, 
ask for recommendations from some- 
one who you know has had experi- 
ence there. Often your trade associa- 
tion, the National Association of 
Manufacturers, or the Chamber of 
Commerce of the United States will 
be your best bet. And may save you 
the price of your contribution to 
these institutions. 


The Washington representative 


Obviously, the infiltration of Big 
Government into our daily lives, 
what amounts to a movement away 
from representative government in- 
to government by dictate, has 
brought with it a greater emphasis 
upon Washington representation. A 


Don’t be reluctant about pressing your Express your gratitude . . 


side... 


further conecmitant is the pressure 
movement; the stimulation of 
masses of people to express them- 
selves vocally and with emphasis 
upon one side or another of issues— 
whether they understand the issue 
or not. 

Whereas Washington representa- 
tion was once the sacred precinct 
of attorneys, today it offers both a 
challenge and new vistas for public 
relations men—not supplanting the 
lawyers, but working side by side, 
each according to his training, ex- 
perience, and capacities. 

The public relations man who to- 
day does not make a serious effort 
to understand the intricacies of 
Washington is tossing out the win- 
dow one of his areas of greatest 
potential usefulness. It is possible 
that he may never use the informa- 
tion acquired—but even then it 
makes a nice conversation piece for 
the well-informed man. On the other 
hand, the boss might at any time, 
and at the most unexpected moment, 
encounter a Washington problem. 
Having the right answer, or know- 
ing where to get the answer prompt- 
ly, might be worth months of routine 
activity by the public relations man. 


Three easy methods 


Without undue strain or mental 
perturbance, without five-foot 
bookshelf, there are three easy 
methods that might be used: 

1. Get the Congressional Di- 
rectory regularly from the Gov- 
ernment Printing Office (or get 
your Senator or Congressman 


(continued on page 107) 


. and remem- 
ber it at election time... 
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In which a philosopher explores 


of Public Relations and comes 
TEN Maxims... 


In twenty-five years at the practice of public relations, I 
have become increasingly convinced that our profession is 
an art rather than a science. 

The essence of an art is that it be guided by intuition 
and imagination of a high order, and by some inner mech- 
anism of belief and comprehension that brings the practi- 
tioner to the right course, often without his knowing pre- 
cisely how this has been brought about. 

I do not know of any attempts, until recently*, to put 
in written form the underlying beliefs, maxims, or “‘folk- 
lore” on which successful public relations decisions and 


l The better people know you, the more they will like you. 
This maxim, of course, is the one that lies behind 
almost every PR program. In the main, it expresses 
a real truth: most institutions suffer from being 
too little known, and more knowledge usually makes 
better friends. It is manifestly not true, however, if the 
institution does not square with the public conception 
of what it ought to be: therefore, the importance of the 


second maxim of public relations: 


3 It is not enough to do right; you must also let the people ( D 
know. Many a client and institution feels that to Pe 

do a good job is enough to gain eternal fame and 

glory. Obviously, this is the first necessity, but experience 

has repeatedly shown that unless the people know about 

* it, the good performance is in danger of going unhonored 


and unsung until the end of time. 


programs are based. It is obvious, however, that there are 
a great many of these often-expressed beliefs, which like 
proverbs, represent a kind of distilled wisdom of the ages. 
Not only are many beliefs subscribed to consciously or un- 
consciously by the whole profession, but every public rela- 
tions man also has a few additional ones that represent his 
private stock-in-trade. 

Some of the maxims I have found most useful to re- 
member, and which I believe underlie a great portion of 
successful public relations thought and action, are these: 
*See Public Relations Journal, January 1953, pages 8-9. 


2 It is easier to change yourself than to change the 


public. This obviously true statement is often the most 
difficult of the maxims to put into practice. It involves 
confession of error and the resolution to change; some- 
thing that is difficult for an institution, or a client— 
and even at times a public relations man—to act upon. 


+ Talk in terms of people's self-interest; every man 


is fascinated by the mirror wherein he sees himself. 
To persuade people, you must first interest them. If 
people do not “see themselves” in your material you 
will never get them to pay much attention to it. 
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‘ the “Folklore” AA 
forth with 


by G. Edward Pendray 
Pendray, Cook & Hoving 
New York City 


5 People are interested first in people, then in things, 
last in ideas. The pull of a good human interest story 
is unbeatable. If an abstract idea—or a thing—is what 
you have to exploit, you will fare best if you state your 
case in terms of people. 
6 People can be counted upon to act only when they expect 
to gain something by it. Appeals to ideals or altru- 
ism sometimes work, but for sure-fire results, spell out 
“what's in it for me”. 
i The language of action is plainly heard, though 
words may be inaudible. To convince people, take 
action that dramatizes what you wish to say. 
Faint heart ne‘er won fair reputation. |In most situations, 
boldness is to be favored over timidity; positive state- 
ments and actions over negative ones. 
Q Repetition is essential. The successful program should 
be continued zealously, long after the client—and the 
public relations department—may have begun to tire 
of it. 
10 That log may be a crocodile. Before you start to solve a et fie ele 
a public relations problem, be sure you know what it Q af 
really is. Check, test and see for yourself—or you may 
find yourself treating the symptoms, while the fever — 
rages on. 
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Corporate public relations 


By Franklyn Waltman 


Director of Public Relations 
Sun Oil Company 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 


N THE TEN YEARS since publica- 

tion of. the first issue of Public 
Relations JOURNAL, corporate public 
relations has come of age. 

This is to say that corporate pub- 
lic relations in that period has be- 
come recognized on a wide scale as 
an integrated and, in the main, ef- 
fective staff function of business and 
industrial management in the United 
States. 

When viewed in some detail, as 
we shall do here, from the per- 
spective of 1946, the progress that 
has taken place is a breathtaking 
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comes of age 


and remarkable achievement. It is 
doubtful whether any other func- 
tion of business management has 
advanced so far within a single 
decade. 

During this decade a substantial 
increase in the number of corporate 
public relations departments, in the 
number of personnel employed in 
such departments and in the dollars 
expended on public relations under- 
takings took place in business and 
industrial enterprises of all types 
and sizes. 

More importantly, there also oc- 


curred during the period a broad 
expansion, across the board, of types 
of activity, a sharp rise in the 
prestige status and influence of 
corporate public relations practition- 
ers in the affairs of their companies 
and abundant evidence of increased 
effectiveness. 

In honesty, not all business and 
industry—not even all large com- 
panies—have given public relations 
a recognized place among the staff 
functions of management. Obviously 
managements of many medium-size 
corporations have yet to be con- 
vinced that they need a public re- 
lations staff. So have most small 
enterprises. 

Nor have all public relations de- 
partments existing in 1946 since 
grown in size, or in prestige or in 
effectiveness. Actually some depart- 
ments have less personnel today than 
10 years ago. A few admittedly have 
less influence with their top manage- 
ments. Some have failed to grow at 
all. Here and there a corporate pub- 
lic relations department has been 
shelved—its duties taken over by 
operating personnel or by outside 
counsel. 


Trend shows astounding progress 


But these are exceptions to the 
general trend of corporate public 
relations development since 1946. 
Inquiry usually revealed reasons 
peculiar to each situation in these 
latter cases. For the most part, 
however, an almost unbelievable 
progress has been achieved—unbe- 
lievable in view of the doubts, un- 
certainties and confusion that 
marked this field as World War II 
ended. 

For instance, within the last five 
years, the managements of three of 
the largest and best known com- 
panies in the country, where public 
relations previously had been ac- 
corded left-hand treatment, became 
convinced of the necessity of estab- 
lishing full-fledged public relations 
departments under the direct ad- 
ministration of able practitioners 
with the title of vice president. In 
a fourth large company, now on its 
way to having a highly developed 
public relations department, the 
term “public relations” was taboo 
as late as 1950. 

All of this leads to the belief that 
formally organized public relations 
activities have become so imbedded 
in corporate organizations and their 
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essential value so widely recognized 
by today’s managements as to as- 
sure their continuation on approxi- 
mately current scales, come what 
may in economic climate. There will 
be continued progress and advance- 
ment where the function has been 
neglected. 

There are, indeed, substantial rea- 
sons for believing that as maturity 
comes to the corporate public rela- 
tions field, as knowledge of human 
behavior and motivation deepens 
and as practitioners move further 
toward professional performance— 
all now expected in the next 10 years 
—the function will grow in service 
to managements and in demon- 
strated effectiveness. 

These conclusions are not mine 
alone. When Editor Milton Fairman 
requested me to prepare an article 
for the tenth anniversary issue of 
Public Relations JOURNAL on “the de- 
velopment of public relations as a 
staff function in corporations, the 
growth of corporate public relations 
departments and their role in the 
future”, I decided my assignment 
should be handled as that of a re- 
porter primarily of facts—not that 
of an oracle. 


Survey of the field 


As a first step I selected from the 
Public Relations REGISTER, member- 
ship listing of the Public Relations 
Society of America, the names of 
public relations executives of some 
125 business, industrial, transporta- 
tion and financial corporations lo- 
cated in all sections of the country. 
They ranged from companies with 
assets of $3,000,000 to those in the 
billion dollar bracket—from a de- 
partment store and comparatively 
small manufacturers to the largest 
industrial and financial corporations 
having hundreds of thousands of 
employes each. 

I asked them to send me, in confi- 
dence as to their identities, facts 
about their public relations depart- 
ments and their views about the 
development of corporate public re- 
lations generally since 1946. I asked 
them to look ahead ten years and 
tell me what they saw. 

A total of 92 responded. Some set 
forth their reactions, hopes and 
fears in great detail. These results 
cannot be considered as a scientifi- 
cally proper sampling of fact and 
opinion. But they are a good basic 
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guide for finding out what is going 
on in corporate public relations. 

The consensus of these replies 
was fully substantiated by checking 
them against other findings such as 
Opinion Research  Corporation’s 
periodic studies of public relations 
activities in Public Opinion Index 
for Industry, PRSA’s study of 
“Public Relations as a Management 
Function in Chicago Area Com- 
panies”, and reports in Public Re- 
lations News, in Public Relations 
JOURNAL and similar craft litera- 
ture. 

Thus I have had very able and 
widespread assistance in formulat- 
ing this report. But since my judg- 
ment alone governed the selection, 
interpretation and weighting of the 
facts and views presented here, the 
full responsibility for their accuracy 
and validity must be mine. 


PR has a voice in policy making 


Of the 92 public relations depart- 
ments under survey here, 24 were 
established prior to 1940; 29 were 
established between 1940 and 1945 
inclusive, and 39, or 42 percent of 
the total, were established after 
1945. 

Titles of the executives of 60 of 
these departments are either di- 
rector or manager of public rela- 
tions. Sixteen have the title of vice 
president in charge of public rela- 
tions, compared with five holding 
that title in 1946. The title of four 
is assistant to the president. Twelve 
have other titles, such as director of 
public relations and advertising, 
manager of community relations, 
director of public and _ industrial 
relations and director of informa- 
tion. 

Executives of 44 of these depart- 
ments report directly to their presi- 
dents, 11 to the chairman of the 
board, 20 to a vice president and 


13 to others. Four did not specify. | 


Seven are corporate directors of 
their companies and 64 serve on 
high level management committees 
that either make or recommend 
policies in one or more fields of 
company action. 

Thus three out of four have a 
voice, in more or less degree, in 
policy making. Much of this has had 
its origin in the last 10 years. In all 
but a few companies the public re- 
lations executive participates, in- 
formally or formally, in top level 


policy making, particularly in mat- 
ters touched by the public relations 
function. Most explained that this 
recognition had grown in recent 
years. 


Personnel and budgets increase 


Comparative figures on number of 
employes were given in 87 of the 
responses. These companies reported 
full-time employes (including secre- 
tarial and clerical personnel) total- 
ing this year 2,012, or an average 
of 24 each, in their public relations 
departments. The same companies 
in 1946 (or first year of subsequent 
establishment of department) had 
863 employes, or 10 each. 

In size they ranged from depart- 
ments with only one or two employes 
to one with 250. Only three com- 
panies reported fewer employes 
than in 1946. Most of the substantial 
increases were reported for depart- 
ments organized since 1946. Data 
from other sources indicates that 
the aggregate 140 percent personnel 
increase in these departments is 
representative of what has been 
happening generally across the coun- 
try. 

Public relations budget data came 
from 69 companies. Their budgets 
this year averaged, in the aggregate, 
three times greater than in 1946 
(or in the first year of subsequent 
establishment). Some reported 1955 
budgets from five to 20 times 
greater. Only one reported a re- 
duced budget. Two said: “about the 
same.” Again, the largest increases 
were found in departments of com- 
paratively recent origin. 


Scope of work expands substantially 


Not only have personnel and bud- 
gets increased but the scope of pub- 
lic relations activities reported has 
been expanded substantially. Virtu- 
ally every company told of new 
functions undertaken during the 
decade. Many departments in this 
period grew from publicity or press 
offices into staffs handling a broad 
range of company relationships. 

These activities include com- 
munity relations (with plant visits 
and educational and school programs 
sharply up); employe communica- 
tions (large increase in the number 
of departments taking over or start- 
ing employe publications); stock- 
holder and investor relations (many 
more public relations departments 
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preparing annual reports and other 
approaches to shareholders and 
financial community), and consumer 
relations (increasing attention to 
broad market problems, such as 
dealer relations, as well as product 
promotion). 

Greater collaboration between pub- 
lic relations departments and indus- 
trial relations departments and per- 
sonnel offices has developed in many 
companies. Communication problems 
and programs for economic and 
other education for employes and 
supervisors have brought them to- 
gether. Another significant develop- 
ment of the period is the increasing 
role public relations departments 
are playing in the handling of com- 
pany contributions and donations. 

Public relations departments, too, 
are increasingly sharing with ad- 
vertising departments and agencies 
the responsibility for institutional 
advertising (even product advertis- 
ing) and for radio and TV presen- 
tations. 


Media also has been expanded. In _ 


the last decade a strong trend has 
developed toward the use of graphic 
and audio-graphic presentations to 
supplement the written word. In- 
creasing use is being made of photo- 
graphs, artwork, bulletin § board 
posters, flip charts, motion pictures 
(greatly improved in quality), ex- 
hibits and dramatic sketches. Ad- 
vances have been made in the num- 
ber and techniques of discussion 
meetings. 


Executives enthusiastic about 
development in PR 


All of this is revealed in the data 
that came from the 92 companies 
and is confirmed by the previously 
mentioned other studies. Such knowl- 
edge undoubtedly sparked the en- 
thusiasm and unanimity of the 
respondents in appraising the de- 
velopment of public relations gen- 
erally, aside from what had hap- 
pened in their own companies over 
the last 10 years. 

Only here did these 92 respondents 
break into superlatives in their re- 
plies. Here are some of the phrases 
used to describe corporate public 
relations developments since 1946: 


... “explosive rate of growth.” 
. “sometimes so rapid as to 
make integration difficult.” 
... “tremendous ... phenomenal 
.. spectacular ... staggering.” 
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... “90 per cent of public rela- 
tions real growth and progress 
has come in last 10 years.” 

. “new way of life for most 
major companies.” 

.. “substantial development in 
ethics and in recognition of 
community responsibilities.” 

. “moved out of ‘medicine 
men’ class to an accepted and 
essential role in management.” 


Other respondents used such com- 
paratively restrained phrases to 
summarize their feelings about post- 
war corporate public relations as: 
“most outstanding”, “improved im- 
mensely”, “decided growth”, “has 
firm recognition” and “has come 
into its own.” 

A small minority tempered their 
agreement that substantial growth 
had taken place with more somber 
thoughts. One, contending there “has 
been something of a mushroom 
growth”, suggested that some com- 
panies had established or expanded 
public relations departments because 
it is “a fashion that can be afforded 
in the prevailing prosperity.” He 
thought that the rapid growth “has 
outstripped the supply of properly 
prepared and seasoned talent.” This 
last thought was expressed by sev- 
eral others. 

Another respondent warned that 
“we haven’t had a spell of really 
rough business climate to test the 
hold the departments have on their 
managements.” 

The prevailing thought of the 
group, however, was that in the 
main the corporate public relations 
practitioners had earned the recog- 
nition they are now receiving from 
management by demonstrating spe- 
cifically the value of their counsel 
and activities in avoiding, solving, 
or ameliorating, problems _ that 
threaten the harmonious function- 
ing of their organizations. 


What about the future? 


What about the future? This 
group apparently faces it with firm 
confidence but also with humility. 
Here no superlatives were used. But 
the answers had an air of assurance. 
Most of the respondents convey the 
impression that they are fairly well 
determined on their goals and know 
how to go about achieving them. 

Asked first to anticipate the role 
of their departments in 1960 from 


the viewpoints of size, importance 
and effectiveness, virtually all re- 
spondents forecast improvement of 
some kind. Most thought it would 
come in the form of increased ef- 
fectiveness. Many expect their re- 
sponsibilities and functions to 
increase. A number foresee in- 
creased company status for them- 
selves and their departments (sev- 
eral indicated confidence that they 
would be elevated to vice president 
within the next five years). 

Quite a few, chiefly those with 
recently established departments, 
look forward to increased personnel 
and budgets in the next five years. 
Several in older departments thought 
better utilization of present man- 
power and money rather than any 
expansion of either would take place. 
Others in this group expect the 
future quantitative growth of their 
departments to be limited to that 
of their companies. The few in doubt 
about the roles of their departments 
in 1960 attributed their feeling to 
internal difficulties of an isolated 
nature. 

These forecasts were expressed 
cautiously, but not categorically or 
as wishful thinking. They were in 
many instances spelled out. Many 
contended that management’s aware- 
ness and recognition of the value of 
public relations rapidly were in- 
creasing. Others cited plans for 
added activities and responsibilities, 
including establishment of field and 
plant offices. There was an emphasis 
on doing better those things now 
being done. 


Progress expected to continue 
and expand 


Less caution was displayed in re- 
sponse to the request to look ahead 
10 years at corporate public rela- 
tions generally. A large number 
contended that the progress made, 
both quantitatively, as well as quali- 
tatively, over the last decade would 
be duplicated during the next 10 
years. Several thought it would be 
surpassed. They pointed out that 
managements of middle-size and 
small enterprises only now were be- 
coming conscious of what organized, 
formal public relations could do for 
them and predicted that many of 
these companies soon would be mov- 
ing in that direction. 

Mention was made that men now 
reaching top management posts are 
more aware than their predecessors 
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For your film, use the specialized services 
of the only national network exclusively 
devoted to distribution of sponsored films 


Motion pictures have the power to deliver a public relations story in 

a way insuring that your message is fully understood and retained. 
The attainable impact of the movie coupled with the fact that you get 
an actual count of the number of people seeing it means that you 

are using a medium which enables you to report specific results to your 
board of directors. 


Distribution of sponsored public relations films via television, theatres, 
and 16mm audiences is the job that is being done by Modern for 
hundreds of leading business concerns and trade associations. Just as 
you call on the services of a qualified producer for the production of 
your film, you should also call on the services of a qualified distributor 
to make certain that your motion picture reaches the screen in front 

of the people who are important to you. 


If you have a film program or are planning one, you owe it to yourself 
to find out what Modern can do to help you. Call us or write any of 
the offices listed below. 


NEW YORK JUdson 6-3830 
45 Rockefeller Plaza, New York 20, N. Y. 
CHICAGO DElaware 7-3252 | 
140 E. Ontario Street, Chicago 11, III. 
DETROIT TEmple 2-4211 

956 Maccabees Building, Detroit 2, Mich. 
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612 S. Flower Street, Los Angeles 17, Cal. 
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THE TEN COMMANDMENTS OF AFFIRMATIVE ACTION 


1. Seize every opportunity con- 
stantly to demonstrate to manage- 
ment the practical values that can 
be achieved by public relations 
undertakings in solving company 
problems. 


2. Become familiar with the de- 
tails of every segment of company 
operations for dealing more intel- 
ligently with management's prob- 
lems from its viewpoint and re- 
quirements. 


3, Give day-to-day demonstra- 
tions that public relations is a 
service function conducted with 
responsibility and competency. 


of the importance to corporate suc- 
cess of effective public relations 
activities. Having grown up with 
modern public relations concepts, 
they were believed to have a better 
understanding of this function 
which was a mystery to many of 
their predecessors. Events also were 
believed to be forcing managements 
to look to public relations specialists 
for solution of pressing corporate 
problems. 

Most of the forecasts were made 
contingent on continuing improve- 
ment of public relations perform- 
ance. Several respondents thought 
that the requirements of the future 
will need broader caliber, better in- 
formed and higher type practition- 
ers capable of working at top man- 
agement levels. 

Caliber of available personnel 
concerns a number of the respond- 
ents. Several indicated the belief 
that future growth would be im- 
peded by the lack of qualified and 
experienced practitioners. They 
agreed with those who look for a 
slower growth in the next decade, 
but a consolidation and strengthen- 
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4. Increase efforts to inculcate 
understanding and acceptance of 
public relations concep's and action 
among _ intermediate operating 
management—indeed, throughout 
the entire company. 


5. Plan well-defined, long-range 
public relations objectives for your 
company, put them into writing and 
concentrate on effectuating them. 


6. Seek out and train high cali- 
ber young men and women with 
broad backgrounds to assure com- 
petent personnel for public rela- 
tions work in future years. 


ing of current performances—‘“‘a 
shake out period’’, as one said. 

Changes in the nature of the work 
are contemplated by several respond- 
ents—“less flashy type stuff’, less 
“glamour and mystery”, and less 
“short range razzle-dazzle’, as three 
phrased it, and more far-reaching 
and sounder undertakings designed 
to get at the roots of problems. 
Several thought the work would be- 
come “more specialized.” Increasing 
requirements for evaluation and 
“rigorous cost-result measure of 
performance” also were mentioned 
as part of the future. 

What, then, should corporate pub- 
lic relations executives now be doing 
to assure that corporate public rela- 
tions will grow in effectiveness? 
Out of the answers to that question 
come what might be considered “ten 
commandments” of affirmative action 
for today’s corporate public rela- 
tions executives, listed in order of 


frequency of mention, as above. 
A healthy profession 
Many other suggestions were 


made but these points summarize 


7. Experiment to develop better 
tools for evaluation and use them 
to test the effectiveness of all major 
undertakings. 


8. Strive for better understanding 
of human motivation and processes 
of communication for practical ap- 
plication. 


9. Anticipate and prepare to 
meet before they become acute 
problems that may threaten the 
harmonious functioning of the com- 
pany. 


10. Study the economic and so- 
cial factors and forces throughout 
the nation that have an impact 
on the functioning and influence 
of business in a democratic society. 


the bulk of the thinking on this 
score. Notable was the heavy empha- 
sis placed on making public relations 
a more serviceable function of man- 
agement to the virtual exclusion of 
discussion regarding techniques or 
media. That is another measure of 
the growth that has been achieved. 

In conclusion, it should be clear 
that corporate public relations on 
this tenth birthday of Public Rela- 
tions JOURNAL is in a flourishing 
state of health that promises the 
best is yet to come. 

If any doubt remains of the ef- 
fectiveness of what has_ been 
achieved, the answer is to be found 
in Opinion Research Corporation’s 
recent report that the number of 
people who favorably appraise 
American business has risen from 
48 percent in 1948 to 61 percent 
this year. 

Therein is the supporting evi- 
dence for what Saturday Review’s 
Norman Cousins calls “the Public 
Service Revolution”, which he claims 
is “the most important development 
in the history of American free 
enterprise.” @ © 
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- RAPID EXPANSION of the prac- 
tice of public relations in a com- 
paratively few years is not surpris- 
ing. Born of a need, the profession 
has grown in numbers of practition- 
ers and volume of effort, in response 
to an increase of the need. And the 
need continues to increase. 

As society becomes more and more 
complex and the potential causes of 
misunderstanding and human dis- 
agreement multiply, the need to 
create an environment for mass 
learning has become more acute and 
infinitely larger. It will not be 
enough for only a few to know and 
understand; the majority must un- 
derstand more about each other’s en- 
deavors lest they misunderstand 
each other’s motives. 

The fact is, we should be mount- 
ing a vast offense against ignorance. 
The call for a _ better informed 
America—for education, informa- 
tion, interpretation, explanation and 
exposition is urgent and insistent. 
The necessity of communication and 
for more and better communication 
is obvious. 

Of course, the whole burden of 
mass learning does not rest solely 
upon the public relations practi- 
tioner. There are many other kinds 
of educators, interpreters and com- 
municators; there are the academic 
educators, the reporters, the com- 
mentators, the researchers, the 
writers, the advertising men, the 
speakers. But among these the pub- 
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One widening front for the public relations counseling firm is emp!oye communi- 
ca:ions. Here, M. Richard Kaufman, art director of Hill and Knowlton, Inc., dis- 
cusses magazine and newspaper layout at a workshop session of steel industry 
editors sponsored annually by American Iron and Steel Institute. 
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lic relations practitioner does occupy 
a unique position through which he 
can make a unique contribution. He 
can serve as interpreter for the in- 
terpreters, or as liaison between the 
communicators, or as expediter of 
information from source to outlet. 

For example, the public relations 
practitioner is in a key position to 
help bridge the semantics gap be- 
tween the teacher and the business 
executive, or between the business 
executive and the editor, or between 
the editor and the researcher, or 
between the industrialist and the 
public, and between the public and 
all of the various groups. 

The public relations man can also 
contribute special experience in de- 
termining whether the material and 
methods intended to communicate 
something will actually communi- 
cate that particular something or 
something entirely different. 

One other factor which the public 
relations man can contribute is flex- 
ibility; he has already had to de- 
velop this quality to a high degree. 
Variations in the need out of which 
the public relations profession was 
born have impelled variations in the 
attempts to meet it, until today the 
practice of public relations is car- 
ried on in many different ways, 
through many different kinds of 
activities, organizations, and indi- 
viduals, working under many dif- 
ferent titles and labels. 

These variations have evolved 
partly in response to the growing 
diversification of human endeavor, 
especially in the myriad occupations 
to be found in business and indus- 
try, and partly in response to the 
rapid multiplications of the chan- 
nels of communication and the wid- 
ening of public interests. 

In the beginning, the function of 
publie relations, as it is now under- 
stood, found its first expression in 
the hands of certain pioneer “inde- 
pendents,” so named because they 
maintained their own offices inde- 
pendent of their clients. In the sum- 
mer of 1906, the late Ivy L. Lee 
formed a partnership in New York 
with George F. Parker, a political 
writer, and Parker and Lee thus 
became the first independent public 
relations firm. A _ year later, 
George V. S. Michaelis, in partner- 
ship with Herbert Small, started a 
similar service in Boston. 

Since then, a number of speciali- 
zations have developed within the 
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field of the independents. There is 
now, for example, the financial 
public relations firm which han- 
dles for its clients such matters as 
financial news, stockholder reports 
and proxy battles. Similar speciali- 
zation is found in the widely dis- 
similar fields of fashions, merchan- 
dising, religion, education, enter- 
tainment. 

Numerically, the independent pub- 
lic relations field has expanded to 
the point where it is represented by 
about 500 memberships in the Pub- 
lic Relations Society of America 
whose roster of more than 2,000 
includes the majority of fully ac- 
credited public relations executives 
in the field today. 

Not only have independent firms 
increased in number, but they have 
been growing in size of organiza- 
tion and volume of work they are 
handling. Although no survey has 
been made, recently published fig- 
ures, plus additional information, 
indicate that the six largest firms 
in the field count a total of approxi- 
mately 120 clients. Judging by the 
average number of accounts han- 
dled by the remaining firms in 
New York, a conservative estimate 
is that the independents over the 
country are now serving more than 
3,000 businesses, industries, associ- 
ations and institutions, including 
some of the largest enterprises in 
the nation. 

Functionally, the independent has 
also been adapting himself to 
changes in the demands upon his 
services. In the beginning, of course, 
he was pretty much a sole operator, 
functioning without staff as both 
counsel and doer. Even today a few 
of the top independents prefer to 
function purely as counselors, with 
only small organizations of their 
own. 

The trend, however, is towards 
larger independent firms with organ- 
izations of depth and variety of ex- 
perience. The four largest firms in 
New York number more than 600 
employes with the majority of the 
other large firms ranging from 25 
to 75 each. A recent trend among 
the smaller independent firms over 
the country is to set up mutual 
working arrangements by which 
they exchange service with each 
other and thus are able to give their 
client broader coverage in addition 
to their local activities. 


The growth of the independent 
firm has, of course, been paralleled 
by the growth of public relations 
departments in corporations and 
both types of practice have grown 
in response to a need and demand 
for public relations work. However, 
the expanding need for public rela- 
tions service has already taxed the 
available, qualified manpower of 
many companies, and they cannot 
go on indefinitely building larger 
and larger public relations depart- 
ments within corporations—or in- 
stitutions of other types. . 

One obstacle is the budget. Except 
in the very largest corporations, the 
cost in payroll, overhead and em- 
ploye benefits makes it difficult to 
maintain in the public relations staff 
all of the different areas of experi- 
ence which are required from time 
to time in the handling of the whole 
public relations function. In many 
instances this would be _ highly 
wasteful since the need for certain 
specialists, at least, is only occa- 
sional, and it is costly to maintain 
such specialists on a stand-by basis. 

The independent firms have great- 
ly diversified their organizations in 
recent years. Today the staffs of at 
least the larger firms may include 
news writers, magazine writers, 
trade journal writers, science 
writers, and speech writers; radio 
and television programmers; trained 
researchers; home economists; edu- 
cators from the academic field; 
sociologists; merchandisers;  busi- 
ness economists; and even engineers. 
Where the company public relations 
director cannot maintain this variety 
of experience on his own staff, 
either because of the cost or perhaps 
simply because he does not want to 
take on the added administrative 
burdens entailed in such an organiza- 
tion, he calls in the independent 
counselor. Here he can get what he 
needs, when he needs it, without 
committing his company to the fixed 
costs of payroll, benefits and over- 
head. 

In many instances, of course, the 
independent firm functions as its 
client’s public relations department, 
in lieu of any internal staff at all. 
But even concerns which have large 
internal departments of their own 
have been making more use of out- 
side counsel in recent years, as indi- 
cated by the growth of the inde- 
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“One of the most powerful forces for international understanding 
and cooperation is the influence of thousands of individual busi- 
nessmen working directly with the people of other countrics. The 
basis of our growing capacity for cooperation has proved to be the 
rather obvious one of honestly trying to find and emphasize the 
many things we have in common as opposed to our differences.” 


—From an address by Eugene Holman, Chairman of the Board, Standard Oil Company (New Jersey) 


STANDARD OIL COMPANY (NEW JERSEY) 
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Chairman of the Board of General 
Mills Harry A. Bullis chats with two 
stockholders from Oakland during an 
informal coffee hour following a re- 
gional stockholder meeting. Executives 
of General Mills travel across the 
United States every two years, telling 
stockholders of recent company de- 
velopments at informal meetings in 
major cities. 


Proxy contests are focusing 
management attention 

on the need for 

getting along with shareholders 
—particularly the big ones 


Good stockholder relations— 
the new order of business 


By Emery N. Cleaves 


Vice President 
The Celanese Corporation of America 
New York City 


een AWARENESS of the share 
owner is a current development in 
that part of corporate consciousness 
and activity known as “stockholder 
relations.” Like many unexpected 
developments, this one emerged ab- 
ruptly. 

Many managements had to he 
literally knocked on the head by 
violent, widely publicized proxy 
fights for the control of valuable 
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industrial and commercial proper- 
ties to become aware of the impor- 
tance and power of the shareowner. 
Several fine business reputations 
were impaired, and some people 
found themselves with fewer board 
meetings to attend—all because of 
failure to manage their properties 
adequately, due, obviously, to igno- 
rance of modern management poli- 
cies, ideas and practices. If igno- 


rance is not the correct label, then 
the more accurate one is negligence, 
which is even more culpable. 

There is one important class 
of exceptions to this indictment: 
not all managements have working 
control of their companies. For ex- 
ample, there is the “‘small’’ business 
man, sometimes the founder of the 
enterprise, who had to surrender a 
large block, perhaps a majority of 
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Why Railroads Support 


Consider the extraordinary situation that the 
railroads of this country face today. 


Here is a fundamental industry, performing a 
service essential in peace and irreplaceable in 
war; providing, maintaining, and continually im- 
proving — at its own expense — the roadways 
and other extensive facilities which it uses (and 
paying taxes on them besides) ; directly employ- 
ing more than one million people; operating with 
steadily increasing efficiency; and financed con- 
servatively, with a steadily decreasing total of 
fixed charges. 


Yet here is an industry which earns a return on 
investment of only about 342% — among the 
very lowest of all industries; an industry so re- 
stricted by the application of laws governing 
transportation that frequently it is not permitted 
to price its services on a competitive basis. 
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How can such a situation have arisen in a nation 
devoted to the classic concepts of free enterprise 
and equal opportunity? 


An important part of the answer is clearly indi- 
cated by the recent report of the Presidential 
Committee on Transport Policy and Organiza- 
tion created last year by President Eisenhower. 
This Committee consisted of five members of the 
President’s Cabinet and two other high govern- 
ment officials, charged with responsibility for 
making “a comprehensive review of over-all 
federal transportation policies and problems.” 


The report of the Committee, released by the 
White House in April, opens with this sentence: 


“Within the short span of one generation, this 
country has witnessed a transportation revolu- 
tion. 


“During this same period,” the report continues, 
“government has failed to keep pace with this 


an Up-to-Date Transportation Policy 


change . . . regulation has continued to be based 
on the historic assumption that transportation is 
monopolistic despite the . . . growth of pervasive 
competition. The dislocations which have 
emerged from this intensified competition, on the 
one hand, and the restraining effects of public 
regulation on the other, have borne heavily on 
the common carrier segment of the transporta- 
tion industry ... 


“In many respects, government policy at present 
prevents, or severely limits, the realization of the 
most economical use of our transportation plant.” 


To the end that all forms of transportation 
should be developed to their greatest economic 
usefulness, the Cabinet Committee recom- 
mended, among other things, that: 


“Common carriers . .. be permitted greater free- 
dom, short of discriminatory practices, to utilize 
their economic capabilities in the competitive 
pricing of their services...” 


Legislation to give effect to Committee recom- 
mendations has been introduced in Congress. 


Passage of this legislation would not give rail- 
roads any rights that other forms of transporta- 
tion do not already have or would not receive. 
The legislation recognizes that each of the com- 
peting forms of transportation has advantages in 
handling different kinds of shipments, moving 
between different points and over different dis- 
tances. It proposes that each type of carrier be 
given the freest opportunity to do the job it can 
do best, at the lowest reasonable cost. 


That’s the way toward the best and most eco- 
nomical service, to the benefit of businessmen, 
taxpayers, and the consuming public—which, in 
the end, pays all transportation costs. 

For full information on this vital subject write 


for the booklet, “WHY NOT LET COMPETI- 
TION WORK?” 


ASSOCIATION OF AMERICAN RAILROADS 


519 TRANSPORTATION BUILDING 
WASHINGTON 6, D.C. 
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his stock to obtain financing for an 
originally unbankable venture. 

Frequently, he never regains con- 
trol as the company prospers and 
grows. In a change of ownership of 
that stock he may be removed from 
the management. Although he may 
retain his stock, its value can often 
be manipulated by transfer or dis- 
sipation of assets, depending upon 
whether the new group is of the 
“liquidator” or the “operator” type. 
This often happens in companies 
producing specialties. 


The place of public relations 
in corporate management 


Before discussing the main theme 
of this brief paper, let us first con- 
sider a few definitions and assume 
the existence of a large area of ig- 
norance concerning public relations 
and its place in corporate manage- 
ment. This is a valid assumption, 
judging from current comment and 
newspaper reports. 

In extenuation of less progressive 
managements, it should be admitted 
that the practice of public relations 
did not gain general acceptance un- 
til some fifteen or twenty years ago 
and even now is not as widely under- 
stood as it should be. It is in the 
same category as some of the new- 
ly discovered principles of econom- 
ics, such as fiscal and monetary 
controls, or the recognition of the 
relationship between growth of mon- 
ey supply and economic cycles. 

Although none of these things 
was generally understood until the 
nineteen thirties, the fiscal and mon- 
etary controls are now embodied in 
both policy and practice of the 
American and British governments. 
In a similar way, the importance of 
good public relations entered the 
general consciousness of manage- 
ment at about the same time as did 
these new economic ideas, but pub- 
lic relations practice, as an impor- 
tant tool of management, gained ac- 
ceptance more rapidly. 

In almost over-simplified terms, 
the practice of public relations has 
been defined as an effort to obtain 
favorable public opinion of a com- 
pany and its products. In that sense 
it is fundamental and inherent in 
every constructive effort of man- 
agement. 

There is a corollary, often quoted, 
to the effect that every company 
serving the public, or in any way in 
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Financier Louis E. Wolfson addresses an audience of approximately 3,000 in 
Hotel Sheraton Astor in New York City in unsuccessful coast-to-coast proxy 
battle to unseat Montgomery Ward’s Board Chairman, Sewell Avery. 


contact with the public, has “pub- 
lic relations” whether it likes it or 
not. Thus a company’s public rela- 
tions is expressed in public opinion 
of the company and may be good 
or poor, depending solely on what 
the company chooses to do about it. 


Good public relations 
requires effort 


Fortunately, any company can en- 
joy the advantages of good public 
relations if it is willing to make an 
adequate effort. These advantages 
are directly expressed in terms of 
productivity of its labor, sales of 
its products, and availability of 
properly priced funds to finance its 
growth. 

It is safe to say that no busi- 
ness management is today con- 
sidered to be progressive and 
modern by other business manage- 
ments and the financial community 
unless the public likes it, unless its 
public relations are in good order. 
We are repeatedly reminded by 


financial analysts that they do not 
feel much confidence in manage- 
ments which do not take the trouble 
to practice good public relations. 

Another definition which we 
should keep in mind concerns com- 
pany ownership. To whom is man- 
agement responsible? “Who” is pub- 
lic ownership? To be really accurate, 
we should think of publicly owned 
companies as companies privately 
owned by the public. 

We should think in terms of in- 
dividuals, and formulate our public 
relations policies only in terms of 
their impact upon individuals. This 
makes it easier to carry out logical, 
workable practices, even to get guar- 
anteed results when we subdivide 
the general field of public relations 
into the component with which this 
essay is concerned—stockholder re- 
lations, or as it is often called, 
financial public relations. 

At this point we must bear in 
mind that a public relations prac- 
titioner is not necessarily a stock- 
holder relations expert. Although the 
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financial community may be reached 
by techniques similar to those em- 
ployed in a program for community 
relations, for example, there may be 
considerable difference in their ap- 
plication. 

The effective practice of financial 
public relations is a highly developed 
specialty in which experience and 
contacts are very important. Since 
there are many firms today specializ- 
ing in stockholder relations, it is 
desirable for management to exam- 
ine the field with care before select- 
ing one for its own individual re- 
quirements. 


Meeting the stockholder 


To gain the favorable opinion of 
those whose money finances our 
businesses, management now makes 
an effort of which it would never 
have dreamed a generation ago. For 
example, chairmen and presidents 
of corporations dutifully expose 
themselves, at annual meetings and 
other events, to an experience which 
sometimes resembles a public in- 
quisition. At least, some of them 


still so regard normal inquiry by 
qualified share owners. 

For a very few of these men, par- 
ticularly those in companies under 
attack by disgruntled shareholders, 
ambitious and able financial adven- 
turers or plain exhibitionists, this 
actually is a Spartan ordeal. Abuse 
is accepted as a hazard of the job. 
Sometimes it is deserved; sometimes 
not. Usually it can be avoided. It 
invariably is the result of excluding 
share owners from knowledge of or- 
dinary corporate aflairs. 


Publications and tours 


As another example, a good man- 
agement takes great pains to publish 
a thoroughly informative annual 
report, often not unmindful that it 
can also be a good sales tool, and 
aware that it must serve the inter- 
ests of the professional investor as 
well as the small share owner. Atten- 
tion is given to putting out useful 
interim reports and special com- 
munications to stockholders; none 
of these ideas were in general usage 
until comparatively recently. 


Financier Robert R. Young raises arms in victory gesture outside New York Central 


Building in New York City, after it became officially known he won his battle for 


control of the New York Central System. 
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Many managements’ encourage 
their shareholders to visit their 
plants, especially if the plants are 
suitable for educational perambula- 
tions, and frequently organize spe- 
cial tours for groups of financial 
analysts and investment officers. 
This helps to make certain that the 
companies will be kept in mind in 
the perennial competition for invest- 
ment funds. Certain officials in near- 
ly every company of any importance 
today spend a considerable part of 
their time talking to shareholders 
and analysts, answering inquiries 
and composing informative bulletins. 

The desirability of these efforts 
is largely taken for granted. The de- 
gree to which they are practiced is 
in direct ratie to the company’s rate 
of growth and its need for capital 
funds. 


The return of an old phenomenon 


Until quite recently most com- 
panies of wide private ownership 
plodded along with their major at- 
tention given to sales, production 
and research. Then something un- 
expected began to happen. 

In the last two years a phenome- 
non, better known in the days of the 
Empire Builders, suddenly returned 
to disturb the complacency of man- 
agements. The newspapers began to 
fill up with news of ambitious and 
able men who were successfully ac- 
quiring financial control of compa- 
nies, throwing out the old manage- 
ments, and operating the companies 
for their own emolument. 

There was really nothing illegal 
or immoral in that. The newcomers 
bought and paid for their control 
and some managements merely suf- 
fered the consequences of their own 
neglect or incompetence. It was their 
anguished howls that attracted at- 
tention. But the fact that manage- 
ment tenure had been proven im- 
permanent shocked other manage- 
ments at least into a study of the 
situation. 


In the absence of good 
stockholder relations 


One of the factors common to 
nearly all the raided or evicted man- 
agement groups was the absence of 
good stockholder relations. Whether 
due to neglect, as was usually the 
case, or to mistakes, the blunt fact 
remains that few of the affected 
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results when you advertise to business in 
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* Government, too, is business. And you can sell govern- 


ment, opinion-wise, just as you sell any other business. 
If you want legislators to understand your business or 
your industry, to have a favorable opinion towards your 
policies and practices . . . then advertising is your voice, 
Nation’s Business is your communicator, and the men 
who are active in national affairs are your target. 
Where do you find these men? No, not in the nation’s 
capital but in cities and towns scattered all over America. 
Who are these men? The mostalert, active and articulate 
people in these communities...the local business leaders. 


A few years ago Nation’s Business surveyed the 
members of Congress, showed each of them a list of 
Nation’s Business subscribers from his home district, 
and asked these questions: “Do you know these men? 
Do they take an interest in national affairs? Do they 
express their opinions to you? Have they influence in 
your community?” 

The answers were positive, from a terse “Yes” to a 
more explanative “I am personally acquainted with each 
one of the persons whose names you enclosed; regard 
them as among the most active and progressive business- 
men in my town; and can assure you they take a keen 
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interest in national affairs, consult with me when I am 
home and express interest in the work of Congress. 
They are all men of influence.” 

Articulate, progressive and successful — these busi- 
nessmen are active in church affairs . . . they serve on 
school and municipal governing boards . . . support 
business, charity, youth and fraternal activities. 

When leading businessmen give their support to com- 
munity, state and national projects — their voices are 
authoritative and influential. That is why business or- 
ganizations advertise in Nation’s Business . . . to inspire 
confidence and action among businessmen. 
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Let's go informal 


The professional person, who sets the moral tone of the 
country, is a good idea-transmitter of value to the public 


relations practitioner 


By Howard Stephenson, LL.D. 


Professor and Chairman 
Division of Public Relations 
Boston University 

Boston, Massachusetts 
President 

Community Relations, Inc. 
New York City 


ae PEOPLE by and large 
are transmitters of ideas. This is 
what gives them extraordinary value 
to the public relations practitioner. 
He is likely to admire their status, 
not as wistfully as some imagine, but 
with a respect that he is rapidly 
demonstrating in his own efforts to 
be recognized as professional. 


The professions yield good infor- 
mal opinion leaders. This is due only 
partly to intellect, for which they 
are alternately praised and twitted. 
As a group they set the moral tone 
for the country; as individuals they 
incline to be a trifle idealistic. It is 
this combination of mind and heart 
that often is thought to make them 
trustworthy confidants and oracles 
among their friends. 

To understand the role of the pro- 
fessional person as opinion leader 
(or as the learned say it, as an “in- 
fluential”) let us first see the infor- 
mal opinion leader in process of gain- 
ing his status. We include, of course, 
many who are not tagged as profes- 
sional people. Let us compare the 
transmission power of the informal 
as against the official opinion leader. 
And then, on agreement that the 
professional person is a good trans- 
mitter, let us consider ways to get 
him to accept and pass along ideas 
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that originate with public relations 
people. 


Between the acts 


In the lobby of a Boston theatre, I 
watched a young man, well-equipped 
with dinner jacket, black tie, and 
ears, as he drifted around, between 
the second and third acts of a play. 


He looked a bit intent despite his 
casual gait, for his job was to catch 
and remember fragments of conver- 
sations. Bill is not a drama critic, 
just a paid researcher who reports 
to management what first-nighters 
really say about the new play. 

I noticed that Bill kept an eye 
peeled for those little eddies in the 


crowd where three or four persons 
were listening to another. This ap- 
parently counts a little higher than 
if the talker has only one listener. 
Bill also seemed to spot familiar 
faces, for I saw him edge over to one 
group, then another, with special 


alertness. The leaders of those 
groups, he told me later, are regular 
first-nighters, who habitually talk— 
and are listened to—about the cur- 
rent productions. 

There scarcely could be a group 
less organized than the audience in 
a playhouse, yet it is possible, and 
profitable, to detect the natural in- 
formal leaders of opinion in action 
even here. 

The great advantage of Bill’s tech- 
nique in taking the temperature of 
an audience at ease is that he not 
only hears, but overhears. He gets 
opinions straighter because they are 
not directed to him. Many plays 
hopefully destined for Broadway 
have their tryouts in Boston, so a 
great deal depends on Bill’s ears. If 
he mixed up his mouth with this at- 
tempt to discover what opinion lead- 
ers think, he’d get only what they 
think he’d like to hear, and his re- 
port would be worth little. 

You can use the same technique in 
finding out what “they say” at con- 
ventions, local meetings, ball games, 
factory lunch-hours, wherever peo- 
ple gather. The informal opinion 
leader need not be a noisy, opinio- 
nated fellow at all, in fact such at- 
tributes would likely disqualify him. 
He is a type of whom others ask 
questions, and he is_ intelligent 
enough to have some answers and 
articulate enough to express them. 


A new criterion for leadership 


The informal opinion leader seems 
more important now than ever be- 
fore to public relations men, for 
many are becoming disillusioned as 
to the effectiveness of trying to work 
toward the mass public through 
what might be called the official 
opinion leaders. 


As Paul F. Lazarsfeld says in 
“The People’s Choice,” the opinion 
leaders are not identical with the 
socially prominent people in the com- 
munity or the richest or the civic 
leaders.” (Italics mine). And Robert 
K. Merton, in “Patterns of Influ- 
ence,” adds that “interpersonal in- 
fluence, social class, prestige, and 
power do not coincide.” 
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That’s a natural question, and there is more than one correct answer. 

To the chemist, Cyanamid is calcium cyanamide, a synthetic nitrogen 
compound. American Cyanamid Company was founded in 1907 to 
manufacture Cyanamid for use as a fertilizer. From this basic chemical, 
Cyanamid research has developed a great variety of other products beneficial 
to mankind...sulfa drugs, plastics, rubber and metallurgical chemicals, and 
acrylonitrile—the base for the acrylic type of synthetic textile fibers. 

But Cyanamid is more than a + meds § Cyanamid is a Company with 
integrated plants, laboratories and service offices throughout the free world, 
supplying chemicals for virtually every industry. Cyanamid embodies the 
skills, experience and enthusiasm of more than 25,000 people working 
together, through chemistry, to utilize and conserve our natural resources, to 
increase our farm yields, to give our doctors better weapons against disease, 
and to help our industries make better, lower-priced products. 

In its broadest aspect, Cyanamid is a corporate personality through which 
the invested savings of thousands of individuals and organizations are 
providing the means and the leadership to better health and higher standards 
of living for everyone. 


hat 


AMERICAN Gaanamid COMPANY 


30 ROCKEFELLER PLAZA, NEW YORK 20,N. Y. 


We have been going along at least 
during the 15 years of my experi- 
ence, pumping out external house 
magazines, speech reprints, leaflets, 
booklets, brochures, and heaven 
knows what not, to the official opin- 
ion leaders, heads of organizations— 
an audience that is seldom function- 
ally equipped to carry our public re- 
lations messages much farther. 

Millions have been spent, for ex- 
ample, telling officers of business- 
men’s organizations that the Ameri- 
can Way of Life is best, while the 
fellow down the street who can’t take 
time off for big luncheon meetings 
has to do his wondering about econo- 
mic and social trends by himself. 

Now this is not a plea to stop the 
communication between industry and 
the citizens whom their fellow men 
delight to honor by high office in a 
civic organization. Without the loyal 
and unselfish work of many thou- 
sand men and women on committees 
and in the administration of civic 
and women’s clubs, most of our cities 
would be sorrier places than they 
are. Many of these people themselves 
are splendid informal, as well as offi- 
cial opinion leaders. 

My point is that the criterion of 
the official leader as a channel or 
transmitter for public relations mes- 
sages is not adequate. We can de- 
velop better ones and if in the end 
there are duplications of identities, 
that’s fine. 

Our society is so thoroughly or- 
ganized that it is commonplace to 
look for opinion leaders among the 
officers of associations of every sort, 
from the corporation to the volunteer 
firemen. Certainly they are easy to 
reach with informative and persua- 
sive materials. A direct mail house, 
for example, sells such lists as 30,000 
“captains of industry”, and urges 
public relations men that “you can 
mold public opinion quickly” by the 
use of this and other organizational 
lists. 

In the bold sweep of a national 
persuasive effort, there may be no 
better quickly available transmitters. 
However, isn’t it true that most pub- 
lic relations tasks are not of national 
dimensions, but involve only a much 
smaller audience? Isn’t it true that 
we waste a good deal of money send- 
ing public relations materials to the 
wrong people? 

It would be quite convenient if we 
could “mold public opinion quickly,” 
but a little time spent, it seems to 


me, in analyzing our own plant com- 
munities in depth might yield a 
better mold. They may not even in- 
volve a full-blown scientific study, 
though that is desirable; a couple 
of days visiting around on Main 
Street would quite likely turn up un- 
expected transmission-stations of in- 
fluence. 

In such an investigation, a char- 
acteristic of the informal, as opposed 
to the official, opinion leader provides 
a pretty good key: The informal 
opinion leader is someone to whom 
others come for opinion and advice 
—on personal matters such as the 
choice of a college for sons or 
daughters, purchase of a home, tak- 
ing a new job, who’s the best candi- 
date, and whether the new school 
bond issue is a good thing. 

The man whose advice is sought 
on big, important issues like these 
has tremendous power over the 
minds of his friends when it comes 
to relatively vague and remote ideas 
such as a national issue or a policy 
in international affairs. He is a 
better transmitter than the organi- 
zation head who issues a pronounce- 
ment from the speakers’ table, just 
because he is used more often as an 
oracle, and there is less of a barrier 
between his mind and that of the 
asker. 


Some informal transmission stations 


An informal leader sometimes 
overlooked in industrial communities 
is the ethnic patriarch, or spokesman 
of a group of foreign birth or deri- 
vation, usually partially foreign- 
speaking. This type is readily iden- 
tified, but the usual techniques of 
communication may be wasted on 
him and his group because of failure 
to single them out. Where warranted 
by circumstances including budget, 
the courtesies of special attention 
such as providing a speaker for a 
meeting, or copy translated into the 
group’s language, usually receive ac- 
ceptance out of all normal propor- 
tion, for many public relations pro- 
grams ignore or slight these groups. 

Another informal leader, who has 
proved he has a personal following 
in his ideas, is the defeated candi- 
date for local political office. Nobody 
gives him a second thought—except 
his disappointed friends. They are 
more likely to condone with him, te 
agree when he points out the sins of 
the successful candidate. than before 
they shared a common defeat. More- 


over, if he has any obstinacy at all, 
ever dreams of a comeback, he is 
looking for issues, for ammunition, 
for causes. The public relations man 
who has a cause to promote and who 
expends all his attention on the “ins” 
is failing to recognize that in the 
“outs” he has potential and eager 
friends: potential adopters of his 
cause if they get in, eager to needle 
the present “ins” for not advancing 
the cause. 

No, the power position is not al- 
ways the vantage point it is cracked 
up to be. For one thing, an official 
opinion leader is besieged constantly 
with pleas, cajoleries and threats. 
This is not to say he should be neg- 
lected for one moment, but the 
“outs” are not as likely to be so busy 
they can’t listen. Yet promoters of 
causes hardly know they exist. 

A third informal leader is the up- 
coming hometown boy. He may be a 
bank teller (meets more people than 
the bank’s president) ; or that not-so- 
scarce phenomenon, a laborer’s son 
who went to college on GI and is 
deep in the union movement in town; 
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or the son of the local bigwig now 
on a job down the line; or the mov- 
ing force (not necessarily the presi- 
dent) of the Junior Chamber of 
Commerce. 

Do not wait for young men to 
grow into recognized and rigid 
power positions, after they are set 
in their ways, but seek them out in 
your community and make friends 
with them now. For their circle of 
influence, though it may grow in im- 
pressive status, is more likely to 
dwindle in numbers than to expand 
in their own town. A popular boy in 
his twenties “knows everybody”; the 
tooth of time will change all this. 
And he has more influence, man for 
man, on those of his own generation, 
than do those who are older. 

A fourth informal opinion leader 
is the comparative newcomer to the 
community, the man Merton calls the 
“cosmopolitan influential’, the man 


who wants to make a name for him- 
self locally, and has not the advan- 
tage of deep roots. He has normally 
a wider scope than the community 
where he is now located, and is more 
apt to be influenced about out- 
side affairs than the homegrown 
leader. This is the man who might 
belong to Rotary or Lions (steeped 
in local affairs) but is almost certain 
to belong to the local branch of his 
national business or professional so- 
ciety. There are a lot like him, for in 
our postwar times skilled profession- 
als of proved competence are typi- 
cally placed in a location other than 
the community where they grew up. 

The pastor, the lawyer, the re- 
search engineer, the editor, the edu- 
cator, the junior business executive 
are representative of this class; that 
is, the proportion of those trans- 
planted to new locations, and possess- 
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ing the “cosmopolitan” outlook, is 
obviously en the increase. Here you 
will find the professional, who to my 
mind constitutes the ideal trans- 
mitter through whom to reach a 
mass audience. He’s a main target 
for your message. 


The professional as opinion leader 


Well, what is a profession? Steph- 
en Fitzgerald, in “Communicating 
Ideas to The Public,” describes it as 
“a calling marked by public respon- 
sibility, the subordination of finan- 
cial gain to the rendering of essen- 
tial services, the licensing or regula- 
tion of membership, a code of ethics 
demanding high standards of inte- 
grity and independence, and the for- 
mal training of candidates in special 
skills and crafts.” 

In considering professional people 
as informal leaders of opinion, and 
discussing ways to get them to pay 
attention to public relations mes- 
sages, I take the liberty of including 
paid labor union leaders as profes- 
sionals. The corner druggist, too, 
qualifies in my book, for he is a 
hybrid professional-merchant. But I 
don’t necessarily include the plumb- 
er, the barber, the bartender or the 
stationary engineer, though they are 
licensed. Neither do I exclude them 
as potential informal opinion leaders. 


Xerxes holds open house 


“The public is an abstraction,” the 
philosopher Kirkegaard wrote about 
a century ago. “Years might be spent 
gathering the public together and 
yet it would not be there. The public 
is a concept that could not have oc- 
cured in antiquity, because the peo- 
ple, en masse, in corpore, took part 
in any situation which arose and 
were responsible for the actions of 
the individual. And moreover, the in- 
dividual was personally present and 
had to submit at once to applause or 
disapproval for his decision.” He 
added some unkind words about the 
press of his day. 

The public really is an abstraction, 
though, and when we are content to 
“mold” its opinions by remote con- 
trol, we are molding mist. In trying 
to win a good opinion from profes- 
sional people, there’s nothing like 
face-to-face contact. If your message 
is global, this is hard; but if you 
start at home performing some sim- 
ple public relations activities, the 


“professional public” suddenly will 
come alive to you, and you'll see a 
significance in the response of the 
professional people available to you 
as audience. 

Take the plant tour, which we of 
this day rather think we invented. 
It is one of the wisest, most basic 
and ancient means of convincing. 
But to convince it must be honest, 
and evasion or camouflage can pro- 
duce doubters rather than adherents, 
as Xerxes learned after the battle of 
Thermopylae. 

According to Herodotus, Xerxes 
held a sort of open house on the 
battlefield, having arranged “that of 
the 20,000 men in the Persian army 
who had been killed, all except about 
a thousand should be buried in 
trenches and covered over with earth 
and leaves, to prevent their being 
seen by anyone from the (allied) 
fleet. The remaining thousand were 
left exposed. On reaching Histiaea 
the messenger had the whole force 
assembled and delivered his message. 
‘Friends and fellow-soldiers,’ he said, 
‘the king grants leave for anyone 
who wants it to go and see with his 
own eyes how he fights against the 
madmen who thought they could 
beat him.’ 

“The announcement was no sooner 
made than so many people wanted 
to avail themselves of the king’s 
offer that the supply of boats ran 
out. All who could crossed the water 
and toured the battlefield to see the 
bodies; some of the corpses were, of 
course, those of helots, but the sight- 
seers imagined they were all Spar- 
tans and Thespians; however, 
Xerxes’ ludicrous attempt to conceal 
the number of his own dead deceived 
nobody.” 

Xerxes has been known for 25 
centuries as a man who tried to fool 
the people, because he was seen thus 
through the eyes of a professional 
and somewhat hostile writer who was 
sensitive to a fake. If professional 
people set the moral tone, it is be- 
cause they are sensitive to moral 
values. In every professional group 
accessible to public relations influ- 
ence, there is bound to be at least 
one Herodotus, and probably a dozen. 
Warn your Xerxes. 


Professional meetings 


Although a compliment is implied 
when a professional group has an 
opportunity to meet an industrialist 
who outranks its members, this does 
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not go too deep in effect. When real 
persuasion is called for, it is often 
better practice to have explanation 
and argument offered to such a 
group by one of its peers, not by a 
Great Man who will temporarily 
overawe them; for awe sometimes 
creates a certain amount of uncon- 
scious hostility as well. 

Response, especially when it is de- 
sired that it be translated into 
action, comes more readily when the 
message is transmitted to sergeants 
by, perhaps, a top sergeant, but not 
by a captain of industry. A good 
method, for example, in presenting a 
technical subject to technical men, is 
to have a ranking executive speak 
about the topic and around it, giving 
perhaps its wider implications, but 
to have the demonstration and dis- 
cussion led by the engineer or scien- 
{ist who actually worked out the 
technical problem involved. 

When it comes to policy messages 
from the industrial organization, 
which it is important that an audi- 
ence accept, this also comes with 
better grace from a peer of those 
present. Some steel companies 
launched a public speaking effort five 
years ago, with great success. True, 
the captains of industry appeared on 
national and regional platforms. But 
a great deal of attention was paid to 
community-level talks on the indus- 
try’s role in the economy, presented 
from the local point of view, by local 
plant men, sergeants of industry. 

Thus a company physician might 
appear before a session of industrial 
medical men, an accountant before 
a county branch of a national ac- 
countants’ organization, and a safe- 
ty engineer before personnel spe- 
cialists. The gap between speaker 
and audience was not too great for 
comfort—and deep personal impact. 


Misdirected ammunition 


In contrast to this expert ap- 
proach, a large industrial enterprise 
on the eastern seaboard two years 
ago decided to use the local school 
system as a transmitter to the com- 
munity. No meetings were held. A 
contact was made with the head of 
the schools—the official opinion 
leader. Classroom teachers, bewil- 
dered but eager to co-operate, were 
assigned to pass out copies of the 
company’s annual report, with in- 
structions that they be carried home. 
These teachers spent more over- 
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time than they liked, helping to col- 
lect discarded copies from the play- 
grounds. 

The impulse—one can _ scarcely 
call it thinking—behind the move 
had been that though copies might 
not get through to every home, the 
teachers at least would read the re- 
port, and their opinions would thus 
be properly molded. Quite compla- 
cently, the persons in charge of the 
distribution believed they had fol- 
lowed the precept of reaching the 
public through opinion leaders, for 
who could deny that a teacher quali- 
fies as such? 

Here was wastage. A meeting of 
the economics and social studies 
teachers in the school system, with 
a talk about the company and its 
progress, and a distribution of per- 
haps 40 copies of the report, might 
well have stimulated many class- 
room discussions—and copies could 
have been made available for pupils 
to take home from those classes 
where the teacher requested them. 


Some convenient media 


The professionals who are _ in- 
formal opinion leaders prefer not 
only to listen to their peers, but to 
be addressed in their own terms. 
Industry has learned a great deal 
about this in the past decade. The 
newspaper release is less often 
broadsided to trade, business, pro- 
fessional and technical press with- 
out special attention to individual 
needs. The industrial “comic book” 
offered for school distribution usual- 
ly has been scanned, if not prepared, 
by educators skilled in the absorb- 
tion-powers in the age-level to which 
it is directed. Sales promotion liter- 
ature masked as “educational” is 
distributed in somewhat less helter- 
skelter fashion to professional lists. 
It is true that drivel continues to 
be spread abroad, but from my 
limited observation, in mildly de- 
creasing quantities. 

In these partial reforms, Science 
Service and the National Associa- 
tion of Science Teachers, working 
through joint educational-industrial 
groups, have performed pioneer 
work. In “Things of Science” a 
host of secondary and college-level 
students receive legitimate packages 
of information from industrial com- 
panies via Science Service every 
month. Many of these also make 
their way to industrial research 


laboratories. The Association has set 
up a distribution system for com- 
pany literature that can pass muster 
as being truly informative. At least 
a dozen of the national-scale com- 
panies and some trade associations 
employ educational directors who 
deal not only through educators, 
but other professionals as well. 

For use with the professional 
group and the school class, the tape 
recording and the filmstrip are im- 
portant postwar media that offer 
tremendous possibilities. The in- 
dustrial motion picture preceded 
them, and its very wide acceptance 
in schools now is being matched by 
that of adult community groups. 

The tape recording and the film 
strip, used either separately or to- 
gether, possess exceptional advan- 
tages in reaching a professional or 
student group. These are small-bud- 
get projects. For discussion pur- 
poses either can be replayed or 
rerun at will, stopped at any point, 
and as they are normally of about 
15 minutes duration, can easily be 
worked into group programs or 
school curricula. When they are 
strictly noncommercial in character, 
tape recordings are sometimes dis- 
tributed through state tape libraries. 
Representative of this type is the 
“Pioneers of Progress” series, based 
on biographies of industrial leaders, 
and originally financed in part by a 
national foundation. 

The important point to remember 
in this or any other materials to 
professional people, is that they 
tend to resist high pressure meth- 
ods. First circulate information 
about an item, but do not send it 
out until requested—this is the pro- 
cedure found most acceptable. Actu- 
ally professional people, including 
teachers, are fascinated by industry, 
want to learn about it, want to be 
friends. 

If this valuable friendship is to 
be won, kept and strengthened, this 
can most readily be accomplished 
through the peers of the profes- 
sionals, speaking in their own terms, 
and with due attention to the ameni- 
ties. In this area public relations 
people have great gains ahead. 

The informal opinion leader can 
be most efficient as a transmitter of 
ideas if care is taken that the cir- 
cuit is really open. His opinions may 
not get molded too rapidly, but at 
least he has a free mind, not closed 
to new concepts. @ ®@ 
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SKILLFUL PUBLIC RELATIONS ACTIVITY 


does CHANGE ATTITUDES 


We salute the public relations profession for the skill- 
ful work that has resulted in more and more effective 
and predictable attitude changes. 


Our case book of tested 
experience includes concrete 
examples such as these: 


These past 12 years The Public Opinion Index for 
Industry has operated as a working laboratory for 
the development of audience-keyed ideas and the 
testing of communications techniques. 


The purpose is to assist clients in problem soly- 
ing, by reporting what happens at three logical 
steps in the process: 


1. Problem 


What people are thinking 


COMMUNITY RELATIONS 


Starting from scratch in a large city, a new plant 
in four years built a local reputation as “the best 
company to work for.” 


INVESTOR RELATIONS 


By theming its communications, a major corpora- 
tion changed the share owners’ characterization of 
it from “income stock” to “growth stock.” 


EMPLOYEE RELATIONS 


. An employee publication doubled its readership, at 
the same time stepping up the idea impact of its 
educational articles. 


2. Action Taken 


What companies are doing about it 


3. Result 


How people’s thinking changes 


The objective is to reduce the time loss in trial and error and 
to keep the risks in public relations investment under control 


Nassau Street Princeton, New Jersey 


“The Public Opinion Index for Industry 


A Division of Opinion Research Corporation — 


THE INDEX 


Telephone: PRinceton 1-3600 
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The Opinion Research Corporation is 
well known for readership surveys. This 
typifies an in-plant interview on an em- 
ploye publication. 


HE SCIENCE of employe commu- 

nication is hollering for help. 
Ten years ago, when a thin but 
confident Public Relations JOUR- 
NAL was making its debut, we were 
wrapping up a war, during which 
period the animosities between labor 
and management had been largely 
submerged. In the era since, the 
hatchets have been dug up, honed 
and polished. 

In the year 1955—the year of 
organized labor’s greatest strides— 
management is facing its greatest 
need for being understood. And the 
more fearful are disposed to suspect 
that we may be entering the era of 
captive management, where the 
boss no longer runs the business. 

If you think these are the views 
of alarmists, look at the front page 
of your morning newspaper. Look 


There's a future in employe communications 


The public relations practitioner can help management regain its voice—and its audience, too. 


at the consolidations of labor groups. 
Look at the growing funds for or- 
ganizing purposes. Look at the suc- 
cessful first step in persuading 
management to pick up the tab for 
idleness. Look at the record—it’s all 
there. 

Employe communication has not 
grown into importance over the 
years—it has been shoved into it. 
It has not flowered under the warm, 
indulgent gaze of management—it 
has been rammed into the executive 
consciousness by circumstances too 
painful to ignore. 

Ten years ago, employe commu- 
nication was entrusted principally to 
informal and not too informative 
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conversations between the employer 
and employe, and to employe publi- 
cations with a high concentration 
of blurred pictures of babies and 
dead fish. The quality of both types 
of communications has improved 
markedly, but at _ ballot-counting 
time it generally seems that the 
voice of labor has had the higher 
fidelity. 

There are several reasons for this, 
most of them distressing. The axe of 
protest, of course, is generally sharp- 
er than the arm that tries to cushion 
it, and the critics of management 
have had an easier time of it than 
the defenders. It is a simple matter, 
however, to wrap the responsibility 
for the crisis in a warm blanket and 
drop it on organized labor’s door- 
step. It requires little effort and 
certainly no intelligence to point 
out that unionism is the critical ag- 
gressor, and that it’s easy to criti- 
cize. These evasive techniques, nev- 
ertheless, win no wars at bargain- 
ing tables. They carry little weight 
with Harry at the hobbing machine. 


Management's low batting average 


To understand why the home team 
has scored so few runs lately, we 
must look over the reasons for the 


poor management hitting. The older 
heads in communication, wise and 
battle-scarred, believe that manage- 
ment should indulge in its own 
rough and raw self-appraisal. To 
start to solve problems, they feel, it 
is wise to look at causes, and they 
seem to think that management it- 
self is the greatest irritant. It even 
continues to scratch its own wounds. 

Management for many years has 
failed to recognize a natural and 
understandable interest on the part 
of employes in the company. This 
interest is often mistaken for im- 
pudent inquisitiveness. The employe 
who wants to know how things are 
going is, to some managements, a 
low brand of keyhole peeper who 
should be erased from the payroll if 
someone could only figure out how. 

Management boasts too many ex- 
ecutives who, back in the early days, 
knew every employe by his first 
name, the number and sex of his 
children. Over the years these ex- 
ecutives have found themselves em- 
broiled more and more in manage- 
ment problems, with the result that 
they have had less and less time for 
fraternization. Ultimately these of- 
ficials found themselves boxed in by 
organizing groups which appeared 
to have jimmied the back window 


while the boss was running the show 
in the front office. Now the officials 
busy themselves with indictments 
of employes for listening to the 
union organizers, forgetting that in 
the mounting crescendo of business 
they lost their own voices. 


Personnel factors neglected 


Management, in its absorption 
with production and sales, has neg- 
lected the personnel factors behind 
both. Yet the executive concentra- 
tion on these topics hasn’t prevented 
the company management from talk- 
ing broadly about its good human 
relations, from platforms and in 
print. In the plant itself, however, 
when one peels back these layers of 
self-regard, one finds the rough 
spots beneath. This practice, by the 
way, of describing as white some- 
thing that is tattle-tale gray doesn’t 
help the cause of public relations 
among shop people. 

Management has often operated 
under a sunshine policy of paternal- 
ism. Whether the concern is family- 
owned, closely held, or headed by 
some industrial great white father, 
management has frequently looked 
upon employes as wards of the court, 
too immature to think for them- 
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selves. Some of the ungrateful little 
imps, of course, have been kicking 
papa in the shins lately and papa 
doesn’t like it. 

Management has often given re- 
sponsibility without authority. Con- 
ceding that he hasn’t the time to 
administer a personnel or public 
relations program of his own, the 
executive has properly assigned the 
task of communication to a subordi- 
nate. In doing so he has overlooked 
the essential little formality of re- 
moving the handcuffs. The result is 
that a communications director in a 
company is frequently trapped down 
in the ship’s hold. 

To get to the Old Man for a few 
minutes’ talk about people involves 
time, patience, influence and the 
cutting of miles of red tape. And 
by the time the communicator can 
get himself freed of his shackles in 
order to present a company view- 
point to employes or public, the op- 
position is already in there, holding 
hands with popular sentiment. The 
graveyards of communication are 
headstoned with communications 
programs that died young, simply 
because some top official didn’t know 
when to let go. 


Don’t ignore the union 


Management has failed consis- 
tently to respect the influence of the 
unions’ own communications. Al- 
though the labor press is capable of 
procedures not always included in 
journalism’s code of ethics, the fact 
remains that union papers have im- 
proved tremendously in the past ten 
years. Many of them are edited with 
great professional competence. Even 
some local unions mail the weekly 
or monthly paper to the members’ 
homes although the competing com- 
pany journal—thanks to a manage- 
rial stranglehold on the pursestrings 
—is distributed at the plant gate in 
order to save postage. 

Unions hold editor training con- 
ferences, where the delegates learn 
not only the arts of persuasion but 
the techniques of good copy and lay- 
out. Professionalism is by no means 
unknown to the labor press, but some 
managements continue to insist up- 
on amateurism in their own journals 
in order to insure “that folksy 
touch.” 

Management allowed the 
twentieth century mysteries of busi- 
ness administration to go, not un- 
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At employe information meetings, the Northwestern Bell Telephone Company uses 
charts and film to emphasize safety. 


announced, but unexplained. Today 
the tumult over automation is ris- 
ing, and you may look to an increase 
in both the sound and the fury as 
automation is permitted — through 
management oversight—to take on 
the implications of a dirty word. A 
few years ago the word capitalism 
invited scorn—as it still does in 
some sectors—and later the words 
profit and reserves were moved up 
to take their turns at the whipping- 
post. 


Those misunderstood terms 


In that connection, in one of the 
country’s better-known employe 
magazines there recently was pub- 
lished a “glossary of misunderstood 
terms” about industry and business. 
In parallel columns, the editors 
showed first the fantastic but pop- 
ular misconceptions of such terms 
as risk capital, profit, absentee own- 
ership and reserves. Beside each ap- 
peared the calm, proper definition. 
The misrepresentations given 
were highly amusing, but the reader 
might conceivably have been awed 
by the fact that the misunderstand- 
ings could be as great as they are. 

This would compel the conclusion 
that management through the years, 
must have done a rather undistin- 
guished job of making itself clear. 
And now it’s automation or the digi- 
tal computer or statistical mathema- 
tics—clear and wonderful sciences 
to the front office, but the opposition 
in the shop will soon make Greek of 
all of it. It will make all of it horri- 
ble and mysterious, and inimical to 


the security of the working man, and 
the blame for the confusion will rest 
with management for its failure to 
tell the boys what it’s all about. 


The growing importance 
of organized lator 


Much of the concern over the 
problems of employe communication 
grows out of the conflicting view- 
points of management and unions. 
Actually, organized concerns are well 
in the minority in the United States, 
and the communications practitioner 
in the company without a union 
contract might ask what all the 
shouting is for. His company isn’t 
organized, so why talk labor pres- 
sures to him? Why should he be in- 
terested in the gathering storm, 
since his own ship isn’t out in it? 

He should be interested in it for 
several reasons: (1) the mergers 
now taking place in organized labor 
which, in spite of the rumors of in- 
ternal discord, will present practi- 
cally a united front for labor; (2) 
the burgeoning organizing cam- 
paigns directed at the penetration of 
such reluctant areas as the South 
and such unresponsive industries as 
the textile industry; (3) the inti- 
mated ear-marking of funds to rally 
votes for approved political candi- 
dates, in ways within the law; (4) 
the recurring efforts to organize 
employes at the white collar level; 
(5) the off-again—on-again cam- 
paign to draw supervisors away 
from management and into the un- 
ion fold, and (6) the persistent 


(continued on page 114) 
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Public relations on the campus 


The immediate past president of The American College Public Relations 
Association draws parallels between business and education public 
relations, and looks toward the future. 


By Francis C. Pray 


Public Relati 


c 1 


University of Pittsburgh 
Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania 


Dear Colleagues: 


After making a number of false 
starts in trying to write for Editor 
Milton Fairman a “definitive ar- 
ticle’ on the development and fu- 
ture growth of public relations for 
higher education, for this 10th an- 
niversary issue of the JOURNAL, I 
came to the conclusion that I could 
not do justice to every aspect of 
the field nor pretend to special 
clairvoyance in predicting its fu- 
ture. I’m reminded that the repu- 
tation of the Sphinx for wisdom, 
in these later days, is based largely 
upon its silence. 

This, then, will be an informal 
and somewhat personal report on 
public relations for higher educa- 
tion, what has happened and is 
happening to the people in this sec- 
tion of the profession, something 
of the kind of problems they now 
face, and a word or two about the 
American College Public Relations 
Association.* 


*To my colleagues in educational public rela- 
tions | can only apologize for not having space 
to expand on the contributions of Dr. W. 
Emerson Reck, vice president of Wittenberg 
College; Dr. Arthur L. Brandon, director of 
univerisity relations, University of Michigan; 
and many others, to the evolution of our pro- 
fession. Nor am | able to mention, although 
acutely conscious of them, the many en- 
lightened public relations programs in the 
service of education proposed and executed by 
many others, or the work of leaders in the 
various specialized fields of educational public 
relations, or the more recent leadership given 
public relations activities for the primary and 
secondary schools by the National School 
Public Relations Association. 


October, 1955 


It will not concern itself with 
techniques or ethics. Professional 
public relations practitioners in 
business and industry and educa- 
tion use similar techniques and cer- 
tainly recognize comparable codes 
of ethics. 

I am writing primarily to you 
who have primary responsibility in 
business and industry, in order to 
tell you something of the develop- 
ment of public relations for col- 


leges and universities and try to 
describe some of the special prob- 
lems faced by public relations men 
and women in these institutions. 

Histories of public relations gen- 
erally give credit for the origin of 
the profession to the pioneers like 
Ivy Lee, and others, who first at- 
tempted to mobilize public accept- 
ance for certain positions sought 
by business. 

It can be amply demonstrated, 


Francis C. Pray (left), public relations counselor for the University of Pittsburgh 
and past president of the American College Public Relations Association, chats 
with Bradford D. Ansley, director of public relations for Emory University (Georgia), 
new president of the group, at the association’s 39th annual convention held this 


summer in Chicago. 
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however, that of all the major 
groups in American society, insti- 
tutions of higher education have 
more widely accepted obligations 
of public service, are more public 
relations conscious, employ per- 
centagewise more public relations 
persons, and have given the public 
relations function greater adminis- 
trative responsibility than any 
other. 

Although the college or univer- 
sity public relations director prob- 
ably does not have the staff nor 
anywhere near the operating bud- 
get of his opposite number in busi- 
ness or industry, he probably has, 
on an average, more freedom, and 
less frequent cause, to argue for 
good public relations policies with 
the head of his institution. He may 
feel, on average, a more lively ob- 
ligation to suggest changes, even 
changes of far-reaching philosoph- 
ical and/or educational  signifi- 
cance. He is, on average, far more 
readily listened to as a partner in 
top administrative planning coun- 
cils. 


Phenomenal growth 


Now I have made some pretty 
broad statements, and what some 
may think are _ unsubstantiated 
claims, about the development of 
public relations in higher educa- 
tion as compared with the develop- 
ment in business and industry, but 
I think a moment’s reflection will 
show why this growth happened. 

Whether they always liked them 
or not, people had pretty well got- 
ten used to contemporary indus- 
trial and business practices. But 
higher education in its rapid 
growth was a new phenomenon in 
the American scene. It dealt with 
young people who were upsetting 
accepted social patterns and break- 
ing down caste barriers as they 
went to college in increasing num- 
bers. Because higher education, in 
its growth; was a new and some- 
what upsetting influence, using 
new words and concepts, the pub- 
lic breached the cloistered walls 
around colleges and _ universities 
long before that same _ public 
breached the stone and wire fences 
around industry or the marble and 
oak barriers interposed by busi- 
ness. 

Partly because of their very na- 
ture, but perhaps largely because 
of this earlier pressure, educators 
admitted grudgingly, and then with 
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"Coffee Break” time finds school public relations specialis!s attending the Public 
Relations Seminar, held this summer at Lake Forest (Ill.) Academy, still talking 
shop following a lively presentation—“Appraising Your Total PR Program’—offered 
by panel members drawn from the Chamber of Commerce of the United States 
and commercial public relations circles. The weeklong seminar was sponsored by 
the National School Public Relations Association, a department of the National 
Education Association. 


goodwill, an obligation to the gen- 
eral public and the necessity to win 
understanding and support of their 
local and larger communities. 

Colleges and universities were 
little understood and had no tradi- 
tion of “hands off” or powerful 
economic weapons against inter- 
ference; therefore they received 
much attention from the communi- 
cations media. Criticisms of col- 
leges and of the new, envied, and 
little understood “college set” mul- 
tiplied to the point where many 
institutions in self defense em- 
ployed men and women both to 
meet the demands of the communi- 
cations media and to tell affirma- 
tively something of the constructive 
side of educational programs. 

(Our good friend, Pendleton 
Dudley, one of America’s senior 
public relations counselors, many 
years ago handled educational 
news for one of America’s well- 
known universities, thus becoming 
one of the pioneers in this field as 
well as in others.) 


Early organization for better 
communication 


Because of this early attention 
to communications problems, a 


movement was begun in 1915 which 
was to lead to the formation of 
what is perhaps America’s oldest 
public relations group, the Amer- 
ican College Public Relations As- 
sociation. In March, 1915, T. T. 
Frankenberg wrote to 24 Ohio col- 
lege and university presidents as 
follows: 


“In an effort to learn just what 
conscious efforts are being made 
by the colleges and universities 
of Ohio to keep their names be- 
fore the public, through the me- 
dium of the newspapers, I am 
writing to know whether your 
institution has on its faculty, or 
outside its faculty, any one whose 
duty it is to look after such 

“In looking after publicity in 
the interest of Western College 
for Women at Oxford, Ohio, I 
have come in touch with similar 
workers for two or three schools. 
I have the thought that coopera- 
tion and the exchange of ideas 
might be helpful to all concerned. 

“Tf I may have the facts con- 
cerning your institution, I shall 
be greatly obliged for your kind- 
ness. 


On April 6, 1917, the Association 
of College News Bureaus came into 
being and its members began to lay 
down the broad standards which, 
with further development, were to 
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serve the profession right up to the 
president. 

In 1925, boasting 135 members, 
the Association recognized that its 


How An Agency Can Supply Public Relations Service 


functions were more than press re- | 
lations and adopted the name | AGENCY STATUS IN AGENCY 

American College Publicity Asso- Hien 
ciation and the concept that the res 
was to interpret as well as to re- > 
In 1946, with a membership py 
which had grown to 729, the group 
adopted its present name — the of 


American College Public Relations 
Association. A central office was 
established in 1950 in Washington, 
D.C., with Mr. Marvin Topping as 
executive secretary. 

This evolution of the Association 
was merely a reflection of what 
was happening to the individual 
practitioners in higher education. 

I well remember my first job, as 
“assistant college editor” at the 


President Robert E. McKay of the National School Public Relations Association 
describes publications and services available from the Association, at the Lake 
Forest Seminar. 


inches of column space as possible. gion, characterized almost all 


University of Massachusetts, where 
my duty for 8 hours a day, 5-1/2 
days a week, was to handle “press 
relations,” a euphemistic term 
meaning that I tried to get as many 
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That must have been the hey- 
day of the clipping services. Elabo- 
rate press clipping books and 
statistical studies of column inches, 
and analyses by district and re- 


monthly and annual reports. Cam- 
pus “queens” and stunt publicity 
were common devices to get pic- 
ture and news attention in the 
middle thirties. 
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Then, because news bureau di- 
rectors became more sophisticated 
or because they became better edu- 
cated, they began to adopt the role 
of interpreter of higher education. 
They began to choose from, rather 
than reflect, what was going on 
around them, writing publicity to 
accomplish certain purposes rather 
than merely to build the column- 
inch record. They still did not 
make substantive decisions but 
they had begun to acquire admin- 
istrative status though they were 
still a long way from having won 
academic acceptance. 


Status and responsibilities 


The successful public relations 
man or woman in higher educa- 
tion today, however, has won a 
larger role. He has acquired ad- 
ministrative status, won consider- 
able academic acceptance,* plays 
a significant part in the success 
of his individual institution and 
increasingly accepts a _ responsibil- 
ty for contributing to the success 
of all higher education. 

The men and women in college 
public relations are enjoying a 
gratifying rise in status commen- 
surate with growing responsibili- 
ties and abilities. The titles of pub- 
lic relations director, assistant to 
the chancellor, public relations 
counselor, director of development, 
vice president, director of univer- 
sity relations, are now commonly 
used to denote a top staff relation- 


*It would be easy to oversimplify the implica- 
tions of this phrase by saying that it means 
that the public relations man in higher educa- 
tion has attained a status which would be 
comparable to a condition in which the public 
relations man in industry has the complete 
confidence and understanding of organized 
labor as well as of management, is sought by 
both for opinions and advice, and still continues 
to have the confidence, and the confidences, 
of his boss. The fact that this simplification 
is not possible, however, highlights one of the 
significant differences between the responsi- 
bilities in the two fields. In a peculiar and 
rather significant way, the public relations 
practitioner in higher education is a staff 
officer for all the institution and for all the 
people in it rather than a staff officer for 
management alone. There has not been, except 
in minor ways, created in higher education, a 
feeling of management-labor separateness. 
While this eliminates some problems, it creates 
others! 

Furthermore, the public relations man does 
not win academic acceptance merely by show- 
ing good faith and honesty and adeptness in 
public relations techniques, but by demon- 
strating a reasonable competence in the phi- 
losophy and to some extent in the subject 
matter, or at least in the understanding of the 
importance of the subject matter, of almost 
every field of academic knowledge repre- 
sented in his institution. 


ship although in some of the state- 
supported universities the title of 
director of public information and 
similar phrases may still identify 
a top public relations function. 


The unique role of ACPRA 


With increasing professionaliza- 
tion of public relations for higher 
education has come the definition 
of an increasingly important and 
perhaps unique role in the field of 
higher education for the American 
College Public Relations Associa- 
tion. 

Cutting across half a dozen dif- 
ferent dimensions in higher educa- 
tion it has increasingly assumed 
the role of “public relations coun- 
selor to higher education” through 
a number of joint committees with 
such groups as the Association of 
American Colleges, the American 
Association of Colleges for Teacher 
Education, the National Collegiate 
Athletic Association, the Associa- 
tion of American Medical Colleges, 
the American Association of Col- 
leges of Pharmacy, the American 
Association of Junior Colleges, and 
others. 

As these joint committees report 
back to the parent organizations 
the efforts of larger groups are 
placed behind movements to re- 
cruit new teachers into all fields 
of education, to preserve intellec- 
tual freedoms, to determine the 
proper objectives of inter-collegiate 
athletics, to interpret the objec- 
tives and needs of medical centers, 
to increase financial support for 
education. 

Educational public relations has 
its own specialized literature. A 
half dozen books, many articles in 
general educational journals, and 
the Public Relations Quarterly and 
ACPRA Newsletter, published by 
ACPRA, provide for exchange of 
information among the members, 
reports of research findings, edu- 
cational trends, etc. 

A small but increasing number 
of ACPRA members now hold 
membership in PRSA. This is both 
a recognition of the total breadth 
of the profession and of the fact 
that an increasing number of edu- 
cational programs are being car- 
ried on with the assistance of, or 
in cooperation with, or to provide 
services to business and industry. 
Officers of some financial develop- 
ment firms, some of those repre- 


senting educational foundations or 
educational programs in industry, 
are finding benefits from a com- 
panion membership in ACPRA. 
Increasingly, we will find a 
strong bond of common interest 
joining those of us in each area.* 


The need for greater understanding 


Public relations men and women 
in education,-as do those in busi- 
ness and industry, still suffer from 
a wide-spread misunderstanding as 
to their function. When the writer 
joined the administration of the 
University of Pittsburgh in 1952 
as Public Relations Counselor, a 
local paper headlined the story 
“Press Chief Joins Pitt.” 

While the great majority of col- 
lege presidents have found by ex- 
perience that they can rely upon 
their public relations officers for 
sound advice, the problem of edu- 
cating newcomers to the field each 
year and of converting some of 
the die-hards who say that a pub- 
lic relations office is not necessary 
because the president is the head 
of public relations continues. 

A few critics still believe that 
the average educational public re- 
lations man concentrates largely 
on filling clipping books. Paradoxi- 
cally, others claim that public re- 
lations commonly counsels colleges 
and universities to avoid criticism 
by suppressing expressions of lib- 
eral opinion or of research findings 
which seem to contradict widely 
held ideas. I hope I don’t need to 
say that neither is a common prac- 
tice. 

A speaker at our annual con- 
ference in 1955 could still make 
news by advising us that we should 
report bad news as well as good. 
Yet in 1926 an accepted ACPRA 
code of practice said, “No college 
news bureau should be any party 
to any attempt to conceal unfavor- 
able facts concerning the institu- 
tion.” 

This, certainly, is an area where 
all competent persons in public re- 
lations can join to win a better 
understanding of their function, 
their principles of good practice, 
and their place in our society. 

(continued on page 119) 


*The writer discussed one aspect of this bond 
in the article, “The Need to Interpret Our 
Freedoms,” Public Relations Journal, Septem- 
ber, 1954. 
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It seems far more effective to build customer relations plans of action from the community up 


than from the neighborhood down. 


Getting along with the boss 


And who’s the Boss? The customer, of course. And here 
are some thoughts on sound consumer relations, as prac- 
ticed by a pioneer company in the field. 


By Robert W. Sedam 


Assistant Vice President 
American Telephone & Telegraph Company 
New York City 


October, 1955 


T COULD EASILY be argued that the 

title of this article ought to be 
“Customer Relations.” That’s the 
assigned subject. But in discussing 
relationships with customers we’re 
talking, of course, about the people 
who decide how successful your 
company or mine will be. In fact, 
they decide whether we are going 
to stay in business at all. Our cus- 
tomers put us in business in the 
first place; they can put us out, too. 

Perhaps the same thing can be 
said of the many other “bosses” all 
of us have. But fundamentally, if 
we can’t get along with the cus- 
tomer-boss, we would all be out of 
a job. It’s that simple and that im- 
portant. 

And although this may be self- 
evident, I make no apology because 
you and I still encounter situations 
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where a business or its representa- 
tives act as though they—not the 
customers—are the boss. 

Necessarily, my frame of refer- 
ence for “getting along with the 
boss” relies heavily on Bell System 
experience in the field of customer 
relations. This is not to say that the 
Bell Telephone Companies have all 
of the answers. Compared with po- 
tential improvements that lie ahead, 
it may well be that in some respects 
we’re only in the learning-to-walk 
or even the crawling stage. But ap- 
praising what has been learned so 
far, and looking ahead, here are 
some of the things that seem to de- 
serve consideration. 


A policy or purpose 

The starting point of a sound 
approach to customer relations is, 
we believe, a clearly defined and 
well-publicized statement of what 
the business stands for and what it 
is trying to accomplish.* This would 
include its obligation to customers 
or, in our case, to the public. 

The Bell System statement of 
policy—reaffirmed not long ago by 
the Board of Directors—says this, 
among other things: “. . . we must 
serve the public as well as possible. 
The Company is a servant of the 
public. 

“We think it all-important, there- 
fore, that we furnish the best tele- 
phone service it is in our power to 
provide—a service high in value and 
steadily improving—at a cost to the 
user that will always be as low as 
possible and at the same time keep 
the business in financial health.” 

Certainly such a policy, even if 
understood by every employe in the 
business, isn’t a cure-all. But it does 
provide a sense of direction and a 
guide for all of us in our dealings 
with customers. And it helps tre- 
mendously in the development of the 
right kind of a corporate personality. 

It may be that having a clean-cut 
policy is more important in large 
businesses than in small ones. But 
this is at least questionable. Even if 
the enterprise consists only of one 
person, he needs to know his objec- 
tives in customer relationships. And 
if he has one or more employes, they 
need to know the objectives, too— 
whether they are reduced to writing 
or mutually understood in some 
other way. 


*See article by Conger Reynolds on page 8. 
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Finding the right words to ex- 
press a basic policy or purpose isn’t 
always easy. A friend of mine was 
recently appointed to a Public Re- 


lations Committee consisting of 
several members of the Board of 
Trustees of a small liberal arts col- 
lege. He said the first thing they 
undertook was to put in writing the 
purpose of the college, including a 
policy in dealing with its “cus- 
tomers.” Several months and 23 
drafts have gone by and they are 
still working on it. “But,” he said, 
“we’re going to keep at it until we 
get it to everyone’s satisfaction. Un- 
less we do, I don’t know how we 
can be sure that we’re all on the 
same team and working in the same 
direction in getting along well with 
the people we serve.” 


High quality first 

There is no customer relations 
substitute for a high quality service 
or product—that is also reasonable 
in cost. Providing this is the most 
potent customer relations activity 
yet discovered. Undoubtedly, it will 
always be this way. 

And no number or variety of other 
forms of customer relations activi- 
ties can make a poor service or 
product good, or make people be- 
lieve it’s good when it isn’t. Such 
activities may help to explain serv- 
ice or product deficiencies and per- 
suade customers to be more under- 
standing or patient temporarily. 
But they accomplish very little in 
this respect for the long pull. 

All of this has—and probably will 
keep on having—an important ef- 
fect on the responsibilities of public 
relations people generally. At one 
time we had a tendency to be fairly 
remote and detached from the oper- 
ating and service or product-plan- 
ning side of the job. This isn’t so 
customary today. More and more 
we’re coming to recognize that giv- 
ing assistance to the operating de- 
partments and developing a sensi- 
tivity to operating practices or plans 
in the light of customer reaction is 
an important public relations func- 
tion in achieving good customer re- 
lations. 


The little things are big 


To continue for a moment on the 
service side of customer relations: 
Keith S. McHugh, then public re- 
lations vice president of the AT&T 
Company and now president of the 


New York Telephone Company, gave 
a talk some time ago called, “How 
Big Are the Little Things in the 
Telephone Business?” The point he 
made is worth repeating. It stresses 
the important customer relations 
principle that people’s ideas of our 
efficiency are determined largely by 
the little things we do or fail to do. 

In our business this can be illus- 
trated very simply. In the last few 
years the research branch of the 
Bell System has introduced such 
marvels as a microwave relay sys- 
tem that sends several hundred con- 
versations on one radio beam; a 
telephone cable now being laid on 
the ocean floor between the United 
States and England; the transistor, 
which perhaps is a greater develop- 
ment than the vacuum tube was in 
its day; the Bell Solar Battery, 
which is a dramatic step in man’s 
age-old effort to harness the energy 
of the sun; and Direct Distance 
Dialing, which is gradually enabling 
customers to dial from one telephone 
to another any place on the conti- 
nent. 

Presumably many of our custom- 
ers know about these things. They 
have heard about them through 
newspapers, magazines, radio and 
TV—and in countless cases have 
become personally acquainted with 
them through laboratory visits, open 
houses, displays and exhibits. 

And so you might expect that the 
telephone companies would get 
stacks of customer letters referring 
in one way or another to these re- 
cent and important developments in 
the telephone art. But they don’t. 
They get a great many letters, all 
right, but the letters are much more 
apt to say such things as: 

“Last night I tried to get a call 
through to my sister’s new tele- 
phone and none of your people knew 
her number yet.” Or “Your operator 
was so polite and helpful.” Or “The 
installer arrived just when he said 
he would and he even borrowed my 
dustpan to sweep up some shavings 
he had left.” 

The things that make the impres- 
sions—good or bad—are to a great 
extent the things that affect the 
telephone user personally and im- 
mediately. And in your experience 
and mine, that’s equally true of 
what’s done or isn’t done by the 
milkman on our route, the salesgirl 
in the store or the mechanic at the 
service station. 
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MUTUAL SAVINGS BANKS? 


It’s a fact that in communities with mutual savings banks, more people save more money. 
In New York, for instance, a survey of 79 towns and cities showed that in most places with 
mutual savings banks, per capita savings are substantially higher than in those without. 
The same is true of states. In Massachusetts—-with 188 mutual savings banks—per capita 
savings in 1950 came to $1,026.39, while in Texas, where per capita income is only about 
$300 lower, savings amounted to only $128.92 for each resident. There are no mutual savings 


Mutual savings banks have no stockholders—their earnings are used entirely for the 
benefit of depositors. And they encourage people to save. It’s from savings that we get the 
surplus capital for our expanding economy. Yet in 31 states, there are no mutual savings 
banks. Three-fourths of those now in existence are concentrated in New York, Massa- 


Mutual savings banks have been part of the American scene since 1816. Today their 
deposits total over 26 billion dollars. And this is the kind of thrift our Country needs more 
of .. . everywhere. If you would like to know more about mutual savings banks, write for a 
complimentary copy of the new booklet ‘‘Mutual Savings Banking.”’ Address your request to 


THE TROY SAVINGS BANK 


State and Second Sts. TROY, NEW YORK 


Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 


te. 


P pted and insured to $10,000 


So all of this seems to point up 
the importance of making sure that 
every contact is just as perfect and 
just as pleasant as it can be made. 
In effective day-to-day customer re- 
lations, the little things are defi- 
nitely big ones. 


It’s more than the day-to-day job 


But we can’t conclude that effi- 
cient and pleasant contacts are all 
there is to it. 

Good customer relations also de- 
pend on policies and action aimed at 
the future. They involve study of 
the customer’s future needs and de- 
sires—sometimes long before he has 
fully crystalized them himself. They 
also include listening to his point of 
view and suggestions, and on our 
own initiative, developing improve- 
ments or adding new services and 
products. 

There can be no question of the 
importance of these things in a so- 
called “non-competitive” enterprise. 
And the application would appear 
to be universal. 

Coupled with aggressive and sound 
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merchandising, the long point of 
view can spell the difference between 
customers saying or _ thinking 
“There’s an outfit that’s going to 


seed”—or “That’s a really wide- 
awake business; they’re on their 
toes.” 


As the customer sees it 


There are almost as many defi- 
nitions of customer relations as 
there are people who have tried to 
define the term. But, in a passive 
sense, perhaps customer relations 
can be said to be simply customer 
attitude—good, poor or in-between. 


And customer attitude is the result 


of all of the impressions made by 
the quality of service or product a 
company offers, by its policies and 
practices, and by the acts of those 
who represent it, as well as by what 
others do or say about it. 

So, in building a sound customer 
relations program, it first seems 
essential to have yardsticks or some 
uniform way of keeping tabs on 
how we’re getting along with our 
customers; what quality of service 


we are giving; and what impres- 
sions we’re making. 

Chronologically, in our business 
at least, this first took the form of 
developing a wide variety of what 
might be called internal measure- 
ments or self-imposed objectives 
against which levels of performance 
could be judged. For example, what 
percentage of operators’ answers 
exceed ten seconds after you lift 
your telephone receiver? How long 
does it take to repair your telephone 
if it goes out of service? If you ask 
telephone business office people to 
do something and they promise to 
do it within a certain time, to what 
extent does the company succeed or 
fail? Measurements have been estab- 
lished on such things as these, and 
many others. Such measurements— 
and corrective action where needed 
—are, we believe, essentials of good 
management and of good customer 
relations. 

But while results of this kind 
paint a picture of how we are doing 
as we see it, they don’t necessarily 
tell the story of how we are getting 
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along as the customer sees it. There 
are many reasons for this. For one 
thing, internal standards may not 
be as high as the customer’s. Or they 
may be higher—in which case, we 
could be spending money unwisely. 
Or customers’ standards may get 
stiffer with the years and trouble 
is brewing unless we know it and 
change our own yardsticks to keep 
pace. 

So, we’ve made considerable prog- 
ress in supplementing internal meas- 
urements with external ones through 
the development of a regular way 
of appraising customer point of 
view. This is quite apart from our 
own evaluation. It disregards what 
we think, and concentrates on what 
the customer thinks and says. Since 
1946, the Bell System Companies 
have conducted twice-a-year surveys 
of customer opinion across the coun- 
try; opinion toward quality of serv- 
ice, toward cost of service, and 
toward the company as an institu- 
tion—all of these in a variety of 
respects. The results are broken 
down in detail including the atti- 
tude of occupational and other 
groups such as housewives, doctors, 
engineers, educators, shareowners, 
etc. 

All of this information, showing 
strong spots, weak spots and trends, 
can serve as the basis for a plan of 
customer relations action. Obviously, 
results like these might just as well 
not be developed if something isn’t 
done about them—when and where 
it needs to be done. Otherwise it 
would be like getting up in the night 
to see if the sudden shower is blow- 
ing rain through an open window, 
finding the sill and floor wet and 
then not closing the window. 

Perhaps there’s nothing especially 
novel about this particular approach 
to determining what customers 
think. And it should be added quick- 
ly that there are, of course, many 
ways of appraising customer atti- 
tude. For instance: 


e@ One company has recently 
inaugurated a plan of sending 
postcards to every customer in 
every community it serves, ask- 
ing for opinions on various 
aspects of the quality of service. 
And, what’s more important, 
doing something about the ad- 
verse responses. 


e Another method (and there 
are a number of variations) 
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used in some businesses is send- 
ing men to visit each com- 
munity where the company has 
a plant. They talk to the Cham- 
ber of Commerce, the mayor, 
editors, educators, clergy and 
similar people; to barbers, taxi 
drivers, waitresses and so on. 
Subsequently they form an over- 
all appraisal of the company’s 
standing in each town. 


e@ There are also available 
many other clues—such as cus- 
tomer criticisms, contacts which 
employes on and off the job 
have with customers, comments 
in the press, etc. Particularly if 
pooled and analyzed objectively, 
these can provide important in- 
dications of how people feel 
about a company and its opera- 
tions. 


We have much to learn about 
what method or combination of 
methods is best in particular situa- 
tions, or how far customer opinion 
appraisal plans need to be carried. 
This is a field in which public re- 
lations people can make a major 
contribution. It is probable that 
many businesses are a long way 
from having an economical but ef- 
fective way of regularly evaluating 
customer point of view in each com- 
munity in which they operate. This 


isn’t an unreasonable goal but 
achieving it is a challenge. 
Good ambassadors 

Good customer relations include 


keeping the customer-boss informed 
about the company, “what its poli- 
cies are, what it is doing and what 
it hopes to do.” Among the many 
ways of accomplishing this (adver- 
tising, public statements, pamphlets, 
open houses, etc.), certainly one of 
the most important is to have well- 
informed employes who can and 
will talk about the business. This 
is a long-established belief but one 
that doesn’t have to be taken on 
faith. 

In the Bell System customer 
opinion surveys referred to previ- 
ously, there are two questions which 
ask in effect whether the customer 
knows employes in the business and, 
if so, whether these employes talk 
to him about the company. Over a 
period of years the findings are 
consistent: the mere fact that a 
customer is personally acquainted 
with telephone employes has little 


bearing on improved customer atti- 
tude toward the company—umnless 
these employes talk about the com- 
pany to the customer. Customers 
with whom employe acquaintances 
frequently discuss the telephone 
business have, in general, a 20% 
higher opinion of the company than 
those who (a) know no employe or 
(b) know employes of the non-talk- 
ing variety. 

Of course, willingness to talk up 
and to be good ambassadors of the 
company stems from a lot of things 
including good pay, good working 
conditions, a general enthusiasm for 
the business and a firm belief in 
its integrity and character. This is 
basic. 

But in addition, employes can’t be 
accurately and effectively responsive 
to customers’ questions unless they 
are well-informed about company 
affairs—big and little. And it may 
be worth remembering that the great 
majority of questions about the 
business are asked of and responded 
to by employes on the firing line— 
not top management. 

It seems reasonable to assume 
that employes tend to talk or not to 
talk about their company in pro- 
portion to their desire to do so and 
the amount of information they 
have. This also applies to retired 
employes, who can only talk in past 
tense unless they are kept up-to- 
date. 

Since effective contacts between 
employes and customers are vital 
in building good customer relations, 
it follows that management must 
keep employes well informed about 
the business. If they know what’s 
going on and why, employes have 
one of the essential ingredients for 
being good ambassadors. 


Plan of action 


It would seem pointless to detail 
here a complete list of so-called 
customer relations activities such as 
interviews, public talks and demon- 
strations, films, open houses, school 
programs, etc. These and others are 
well known to public relations peo- 
ple. Besides, the activities them- 
selves are secondary. The important 
thing is to weld them into a plan of 
action directed toward keeping cus- 
tomer attitude good, where it is 
good, and improving weak spots as 
they develop. 

(continued on page 122) 
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Equal Terms 


The scene above and the people in it are familiar to every 
American community: a cross-section of citizens contributing 
their time and talent to a civic project—in this case the Board 
of Education of a New Jersey township. Holding the architect’s 
sketch for a $1.2 million school addition are Clarence Tash, 
left, new president of the board in Lower Penns Neck Town- 
ship, and Bill Markle, board member for six years and presi- 
dent of the board’s lay committee. 

Clarence is a supervisor in the Kinetic area at Du Pont’s 
Chambers Works. Bill is an operator assigned to the tetra- 
ethyl lead area, also at the Chambers Works. 

That Clarence and Bill should share community responsi- 
bility and work together on equal terms is the most natural 
thing in the world for them. Yet, strangely enough, America 
is one of the few nations in the world where this photograph 


could be made, and many Europeans visiting the meeting 
would have been astonished by what they saw. 

For representatives of industrial management and indus- 
trial employees to sit together on such a board is unheard of 
in most parts of the world. Strict social and economic stratifi- 
cation would preclude any such possibility. 

The ancient concept of class has faded fast under the sun- 
light of U. S. opportunity. Economic advances have erased 
differences in dress, education, transportation and other 
former badges of class. They have leveled the mountain be- 
tween boss and worker. And they have provided opportunity 
for individual achievement that knows no limits, no fixed 
boundaries. For change itself characterizes the American 
scene, and men move forward constantly in the nation 
according to their own individual talents, training and desires. 
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OME OF THE most useful ideas in 
public relations have been de- 
veloped through trade association 
programs. At the same time, trade 


association public relations is a 
growing field, still in its infancy, 
which offers real opportunity for 
the alert public relations practi- 
tioner. 

In a broad sense, the whole con- 
cept of the trade association lies in 
the area of public relations. By 
nature, the association serves the 
public interest as well as the private 
interests of its members—virtually 
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National Cotton Council’s Maid of Cotton. 


the same theory which governs the 
public relations practitioner. 
Whether it likes it or not, the 
trade association functions as the 
public relations representative of its 
industry, its policies forming the 
background and general shape of the 
industry’s public relations and in- 
fluencing the public attitude toward 
the members. “Ninety per cent of 
the work of the trade association 
falls within the field of public re- 
lations,” as Reuel W. Elton, general 
manager of the American Trade 
Association Executives, has many 


times pointed out. 

In a narrower sense, public rela- 
tions is merely one arm of the trade 
association, and in the sense of 
formal public relations programs, 
the trade associations as a group 
still have a long way to go. Only a 
small percentage have planned pub- 
lic relations programs, a public re- 
lations director or trained public 
relations staff. Keeping association 
members sold on a public relations 
program and budget remains a diffi- 
cult task; many members still have 
only a vague idea of what public 
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relations involves. Nevertheless, 
there are strong indications that as 
business management generally be- 
comes better educated on this sub- 
ject, trade associations in the future 
will devote increasing attention to 
public relations. 


Public relations counsel may be 
called on to set up new programs 
for trade associations, to take charge 
of existing programs and even to 
create entirely new associations to 
meet special needs. Corporate public 
relations directors may often dis- 
cover new ways to make their own 
campaigns more effective through a 
fulier understanding of how their 
industry associations operate. Thus 
every practitioner would do well to 
absorb a working knowledge of 
trade associations, their approach to 
special problems and their role in a 
free enterprise economy. 


The voluntary association of in- 
dividually competitive business units 
into industrywide groups for the 
mutual benefit of all is an integral 
part of the American system. Some 
observers feel the system could not 
function properly without its net- 
work of trade associations, creat- 
ing orderly business patterns out of 
a potentially chaotic economy. 

Association public relations has 
evolved through seven stages reflect- 
ing the growth of the associations 
themselves. Typical of the first 
stage, motivated by a sort of “put- 
out-the-fire” necessity for defensive 
action, was a meeting of the Boston 
paper industries in 1819 to ask Con- 
gress for protection from foreign 
competition. 


The Chamber of Commerce of the 
U. S. estimates that by 1900 there 
were about 100 national and inter- 
state trade associations, many 
formed to protest against foreign 
imports, to maintain favorable 
freight rates or to protect the in- 
dustry against other threats. Some, 
such as the American Bankers As- 
sociation, the American Iron and 
Steel Institute, the National Associa- 
tion of Cotton Manufacturers and 
the U. S. Brewers Foundation are 
still active. Public relations activity 
during this period was largely con- 
fined to what is now classified as 
government relations. 


In the second period, 1910 to 1920, 
as defined by the U. S. Chamber, 
many associations were formed pri- 
marily to foster more ethical com- 
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petition among members, in line 
with the new philosophy of business 
then emerging. By 1920, there were 
1,000 national and interstate groups. 


In the third period, 1920 to 1930, 
associations began to take up trade 
promotion, employe training, mar- 
ket and technical research and simi- 
lar functions. In the fourth, 1930 
to 1935, there was again heavy 
emphasis on government relations, 
with associations helping to formu- 
late and administer the NRA codes 
of fair competition until the Su- 
preme Court ruled out the NRA in 
1935. 


In the fifth period, 1935 to 1941, 
associations turned to research and 
product promotion as the best way 
to build markets for whole indus- 
tries in a depression. This involved 
advertising and publicity on an in- 
dustrywide basis at a time when 
consumers became conscious of the 
battle among materials, fuels, fibers, 
foods and other basic elements of 
daily life. 


The National Cotton Council was 
founded in 1939 to increase the con- 
sumption of cotton and cottonseed 
products at a time when the syn- 
thetic fibers were beginning to in- 
vade cotton’s markets. The Ameri- 
can Dairy Association was founded 
the same year to promote the con- 
sumption of dairy products. By 1941, 
there were nearly 2,000 such as- 
sociations, many of which initiated 
promotion campaigns that are still 
going strong. 


In the sixth period of their de- 
velopment, during World War II, 
trade associations reached a new 
peak of public service in public re- 
lations campaigns designed to aid 
the war effort. The Portland Ce- 
ment Association developed new 
formulas for concrete pavements 
without the usual steel reinforce- 
ments, to free steel for defense 
projects. The Association of Ameri- 
can Railroads developed a new 
method of rapid oil shipment by 
trains as an answer to U-boat at- 
tacks on oil tankers. The National 
Restaurant Association revised the 
Navy cook book. Many associations 
sponsored campaigns to promote 
conservation of essential materials, 
just the reverse of their prewar 
campaigns to increase the consump- 
tion of the same materials. During 
the Korean war, the Paper Cup and 
Container Institute set up an elabo- 


rate stockpile of paper cups and 
plates in strategically located ware- 
houses throughout the country, 
ready for immediate use by Red 
Cross units in any emergency. 

In the seventh stage of develop- 
ment, the postwar era, trade associa- 
tion public relations has entered a 
period of business statesmanship, 
combining long-range programs of 
public service with practical pro- 
motional campaigns designed to 
maintain and expand markets. Con- 
sumer goodwill is a paramount 
goal of most industry programs. 
During the past 10 years, many new 
associations have been formed, and 
the older ones have broadened the 
scope of their programs. Some, such 
as the Wool Bureau, formed in 1947, 
and the American Rayon Institute, 
formed in 1954, and the Tobacco In- 
dustry Research Committee, 1954, 
have been newly organized for in- 
dustrywide research and promotion 
to meet new situations in our chang- 
ing economy. Others, like the Ameri- 
can Gas Association, founded in 
1918 “to promote and develop the 
gas industry and to coordinate its 
activities so that it might serve the 
best interest of the public,” are 
carrying out their original objec- 
tives with the benefit of many years 
of sound public relations experience. 
Altogether, the U. S. Chamber esti- 
mates that today there are about 
12,000 local, regional, state and na- 
tional trade groups, plus some 1,000 
national professional associations 
(like the Public Relations Society of 
America). 

The programs of the major trade 
associations exemplify every phase 
of modern public relations theory 
and practice, many of these pro- 
grams having started as experiments 
which have provided invaluable 
guidance for the public relations 
profession. 

Associations regularly produce 
TV and school films, educational 
literature, women’s club programs, 
newspaper mat_ services, radio 
scripts and recordings and all the 
other elements of a comprehensive 
publicity program, generally achiev- 
ing high acceptance for these ma- 
terials from press and public be- 
cause of their broad institutional 
nature. In’ fact, some of the best 
outlets for a company’s publicity are 
the publicity media of its own trade 
association. 

More and more associations, like 
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the American Hespital Association, 
sponsor annual public relations 
workshops at which members can be 
brought up to date on the latest 
techniques as applied to their own 
industry. Some, like the American 
Gas Association, conduct public re- 
lations exchange services through 
which the case histories of members 
are made available for the guidance 
of other members. Others, like the 
American Pharmaceutical Manufac- 
turers Association, issue public re- 
lations primers giving a how-to-do- 
it approach to news releases, com- 
munity relations, plant tours, plant 
relocations, handling correspondence 
and complaints. 


Increasing Importance 


The increasing importance of pub- 
lic relations in the association ap- 
proach is exemplified by the Ameri- 
can Petroleum Institute, founded in 
1919 as a forum for the exchange 
of information in the oil industry. 
From its inception, API has main- 
tained a department of information 
for the collection and distribution 
of facts and figures to press and 
public. In 1946, API established a 
new public relations unit, the Oil 
Industry Information Committee, 
dedicated “to make clear how well 
the people of the United States are 
served by America’s oil businesses 
and to gain support for conditions 
under which they can continue to 
be privately managed, fully com- 
petitive and financially sound.” One 
reason for this move was the feel- 
ing of some producers that the oil 
industry hadn’t been given sufficient 
credit in the public’s mind for the 
industry’s contributions to the war 
effort. 

The first step was a public opinion 
survey, which disclosed the wide- 
spread misconception that the in- 
dustry was dominated by a handful 
of big companies and was noncom- 
petitive. The survey also showed 
that the few people who knew the 
industry from first-hand experience 
were far more friendly towards it. 
From this evolved a “Those Who 
Know You Well Think Well of You” 
campaign to make the general pub- 
lic better acquainted with the oil 
industry. Public relations counsel 
launched the campaign in 1947 to 
1949, when the Oil Industry In- 
formation Committee set up its own 
staff, using many of the agency 
personnel. 
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A team of public relations and advertising men from Belgium learn about op- 
erations of public relations in America and the development of the field in this 
country at a meeting sponsored by the Public Relations Society of America 
held in the offices of Dudley-Anderson-Yutzy. 


An instructor in Gary, Ind., puts OIC school materiais to use in a classroom. 
In the 1954-55 term, the Oil Industry Information Committee’s school public re- 
lations program was used in more than 6,000 secondary schools. During the 
current term, 1955-56, the program will be expanded to reach 10,000 schools. 


The OIIC started on the basis of 
program planning by a public rela- 
tions operating committee of mem- 
bers who are public relations pro- 
fessionals, with the program being 
carried out by the staff. Recently it 
switched to the method of both pro- 
gram planning and op2ration by the 
staff under the overall supervision 
of the operating committee. Illus- 
trating the extent to which a trade 
association can build up a grass 


roots organization, the OIIC pro- 
gram is carried out in the field by 
30,000 volunteer oil company em- 
ployes, dealers, jobbers and other 
industry representatives. 

Facing somewhat similar public 
relations problems in overcoming 
public misconceptions, the American 
Meat Institute for more than 30 
years has been educating consumers 
about the high efficiency, low profit 
story of the meat industry. By pub- 
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licizing the facts about nutrition, 
the Institute has also increased pub- 
lic awareness of meat’s value in the 
daily diet and broadened the indus- 
try’s entire market. 

Another example of the way an 
industrywide trade association pro- 
gram can accomplish a public rela- 
tions objective for the benefit of 
individual members is the Associa- 
tion of American Railroads cam- 
paign. In a cooperative program 
over the past 20 years, the Associa- 
tion and its individual members have 
pointed toward four main goals: 
that the railroads are essential, that 
they are progressive, that they pro- 
vide good service at low cost and 
that they can do an even better job 
if given a fair chance to make ade- 
quate earnings. Institutional adver- 
tising, radio, motion pictures, col- 
lege campus convocations, teachers’ 
kits, booklets and speeches are some 
of the tools employed in this pro- 
gram. 

Often an association follows an 
indirect approach to its public rela- 
tions problem. For instance, the 
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Association of American Soap and 
Glycerine Producers, instead of pro- 
moting soap, promotes cleanliness. 
The association, organized in 1927, 
has long sponsored a Cleanliness 
Bureau which channels publicity and 
advertising to the press and public. 
Not only has the cleanliness pro- 
gram helped to sell more soap, but 
also it has performed a natural pub- 
lic service in fostering physical 
health and well being. 

The Grocery Manufacturers of 
America, founded in 1908 to ele- 
vate standards of efficiency and pub- 
lic service, conducts a broad public 
relations program designed to in- 
crease public confidence in branded 
foods and to promote the mutuality 
of farm and distributor interests. 
This program currently follows the 
theme, “The Life Line of America— 
The Line of Essential Processes Be- 
tween Food in the Field and Food on 
the Table.” Similarly, the National 
Cotton Council stresses the essen- 
tial unity of all six branches of the 
cotton industry from farmer to 
spinner. These associations ex- 


emplify the way sound public rela- 
tions can bring together different 
segments of public opinion within 
the orbit of a voluntary organiza- 
tion. 

As has been the case for many 
years, trade associations will con- 
tinue to set the ethical and economic 
environment in which business oper- 
ates. Our expanding economy will 
offer many challenges in the next 
few years to the public relations 
practitioner who works with trade 
associations and who is in a unique 
position to provide statesmanlike 
leadership. 

It may well be through trade as- 
sociations that the public relations 
profession can best get across the 
story that automation, rather than 
debasing the worker, increases the 
dignity of his labor by relieving 
him from a_ cog-like’ routine. 
Through trade associations the pro- 
fession also can continue to tell the 
story of the free enterprise system, 
and to develop public service pro- 
grams which are a necessary part 
of that system. @ @ 
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Community relations— 


a practical business 


By Arthur P. Hall 


Vice President in Charge of Public Relations and Advertising 
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y of America 
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people—thrive 
on understanding; and a prime 
factor of understanding in the busi- 
ness world is sound community re- 
lations. 

In brief, a community relations 
program is concerned with helping 
a company’s plants and sales offices 
explain themselves and their actions 
to their neighbors. It is not ex- 
pected to cause the public at large 
or even the company’s own employes 


to think of it in ingratiating terms. 
But a company may reasonably ex- 
pect to be understood. With this 
objective attained, the company may 
rest assured that the public will not 
view it through a framework of 
warped misconceptions and _inac- 
curate information. And this effect 
alone can be of great importance to 
stable, efficient production. 

Good community relations can 
exist only when the responsibility 


for it is shared by management as 
a group, by the employes as indi- 
viduals, and by the community it- 
self. Each has its stake in this im- 
portant program. Each has a con- 
tribution which it alone can make. 

A company, to justify its exist- 
ence as an economic entity, must 
demonstrate its social worth. It ac- 
complishes this objective by produc- 
ing a product of value, by respect- 
ing and recognizing its employes as 


The Case of the Fuming Factories 


What does a company do when faced with a threat to close 
its plant? 

One industrial community was accustomed to the unpleas- 
ant conditions that frequently accompany heavy manufactur- 
ing and chemical operations. But its troubles were graver 
than those of most 
factory cities. Fumes 
spread through the 
town, etching its win- 
dows, ruining the 
shiny finishes of work- 
ers’ cars, and forcing 
non-fuming businesses 
to shut down occa- 
sionally in self-de- 
fense. 

Opinion ran _ high. 

’ The newspapers cam- 
paigned air The politicians smelled an issue. 
The City Council was menacing. A politically-inspired law 
suit was filed. Finally, the Board of Health threatened to 
close down several plants, including one operated by the 
duPont Company. 

DuPont had long been aware of the problem. Stopping 
the fumes was obviously the first step. Unfortunately this 
was not possible. No available equipment could halt them. 
The problem was researched, and one method of fume control 
after another was developed. Each alleviated the fumes; none 
stopped them—until recently. A million and a quarter dollars 
were spent on fume control measures. 

While research was under way, the plant management car- 


ried on its community relations work. DuPont tried to en- 
list neighboring manufacturers in fume abatement work. 
Plant management called on neighbors that were worst af- 
fected, then appeared before the civic organizations to explain 
the problem and the steps being taken to solve it. A table- 
size model of the fume-creating process was made and used 
to demonstrate the problem to groups visiting the plant. 


The politicians were invited to come and see; some came 
and were convinced. The City Council came and saw, and 
the official agitation against the plant died down. The cru- 
sading pressmen were invited. Nothing came of the law 
suit. When the Board of Health threatened to close the 
plant, duPont took no legal action to prevent it; instead, the 
members of the Board were invited to inspect the plant and 
the measures that had been taken to abate fumes. Instead of 
a shutdown, there came understanding and help in solving 
the problem. 


Note three points: 


1. Community relations work was a holding operation 
while engineers worked out a _ solution; 


2. The community, when fully informed, could grasp 
the situation—and live with it; and 


3. Effective community relations must be a continuing 
activity—this combined public relations-enginecring 
program continued for six years until now, when the 
situation is well in hand. 


The town still has fumes, but they are fewer than before. 
The plant remained open all the while, proof again that 
good public relations pays off. 
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The Case of the Lonesome Train 
How can a company discontinue an unprofitable business? 


Sometimes, it is easier to start a business than to get out 
of one. Competitive businesses have no great problem: If a 
milk dealer abandons a distant customer because he can’t 
earn his half-cent profit delivering an occasional quart, there’s 
usually a competitor who is willing to give service. Manufac- 
turers of silver and china face problems in dropping certain 
patterns no longer popular, but effectively solve them. A util- 
ity company can, however, be held to a service long after 
demand for it and profit in it have disappeared. 


When a railroad finds it sound business to drop a little-used 
passenger run, it can expect opposition from both the public 
and the state or federal regulatory body. The public has 
little interest in the drab economic difficulties of the railroad, 
and the control commission is attentive to public reaction. 


The Jersey Central Lines was faced with the problem of 
streamlining its passenger schedules. It wanted to eliminate 
32 runs that had once been profitable, but no longer were. 
Passengers had been lured away by the development of 
better highways, the use of the auto in commuting, the com- 
petition of other carriers. The trains ran nearly empty, and, 
failing to earn their keep, were the star boarders of the 
roundhouse. 


The usual technique of dropping a run is to do it as quickly 
and quietly as possible, praying all the while that the move 
attracts no protest. The Jersey Central decided to reverse 
this procedure. It would pick out one train as a symbol of 
the money-losers, and romanticize its case to attract public 


Train 7209 became 
“Old Lonesome.” Evok- 
ing nostalgia, the new 
cognomen awakened edi- 
torial interest and at- 
tracted sympathetic pub- 
lic attention. Once a 
handsome, happy, busy 
train, it had been de- 
serted by old friends 
for the new highway 
systems. Its lavender 
scent was more power- 
ful than the smell of soot. One writer rhapsodized about 


“the little old lady of the past going her lonesome and unloved 
way.” 


“Old Lonesome” chugged across newspaper pages, decked 
out in old lace and a battered bonnet, and sounded its forlorn 
whistle on radio and TV. But it pulled a shiny red caboose 
of statistical data that made sense. Only rarely did its pas- 
sengers outnumber its three-man crew. “Old Lonesome” 
cost $4,500 a year to operate, actually grossed only $75 a year! 


These statistics apparently appealed to the public. There was 
little opposition to the new schedules. The statement of facts 
apparently moved the Public Utility Commission. Jersey Cen- 
tral was permitted to abandon 27 of its 32 unprofitable runs. 


Note this point: 


Imaginative use of simple public relations techniques 


sympathy to a basic railroad problem. 


good business. 


again demonstrated that good public relations can be 


individuals, and by conducting it- 
self as a good neighbor—a worth- 
while member of society. 

Individuals are in the final analy- 
sis the only media through which 
sound community relations may be 
built. The employe—as he takes his 
part in his community church, school 
activities, Chamber of Commerce, 
clubs and other multifarious social 
activities—often serves as his com- 
pany’s ambassador-without-portfolio. 
At times, he may be an appointed 
representative. But, more frequent- 
ly, he represents the company with- 
out even realizing it. It is manage- 
ment’s responsibility to make him 
aware of his obligations as a good 
citizen, but it is up to the individual 
to accept and perform them. And he 
must take this step knowing that 
his sole reward will be the satis- 
faction of having performed a 
worthwhile service. 

The role of the community is a 
difficult but no less definite one. The 
community must be able to realize 
the needs of industry and to recog- 
nize its problems. Even more impor- 
tant, it must exhibit a willingness 
to understand them. An attitude of 
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mutual understanding and good 
faith between industry and com- 
munity is essential for mutual prog- 
ress. 

In all facets of industrial com- 
munity relations, management’s 
stake may appear to be the most 
important one. Poor employe rela- 
tions, poor shareholder relations, 
poor customer relations, or poor 
governmental relations all have 
serious effects upon the ability of 
the company to continue sound and 
profitable production. But the same 
factors that weaken the company’s 
position will also undermine the 
economy of the community by lower- 
ing employment, reducing the flow 


of goods, slowing the pace of busi- 


ness activity and producing many 
other related effects. 


When community and industry 
work together 

A few specific examples may be 
helpful by way of illustrating the 
importance of good community rela- 
tions to management. In one com- 
pany’s plant, for example, employe 
productivity was so low that the 


company scarcely was able to main- 
tain economic production. Efforts to 
explain the seriousness of the prob- 
lem directly to the employes had 
little or no effect. The situation im- 
proved, however, after a coordinated 
community relations effort took 
place. 

The campaign began when a com- 
pany official addressed a group of 
local citizens and stressed the seri- 
ous threat that low employe pro- 
ductivity posed. In his talk, he made 
it clear that this situation would 
ultimately be detrimental not only 
to the company but also to the com- 
munity. As a result of his talk, a 
leading clergyman referred to the 
problem in a sermon on the follow- 
ing Sunday, and stressed the moral 
responsibility of employes to give 
a fair day’s work for a fair day’s 
pay. Other community leaders in- 
cluding the local press expressed the 
same sentiments. As a result em- 
ployes gradually became more co- 
operative and production returned 
to a normal level. In fact, in the 
long run it even surpassed previous 
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OMEN ARE NOT a tidy, compact 

little group tucked off in an 
obscure corner concerned only with 
limited matters in a limited way. 
Women comprise more than half 
the adult population of this nation. 
Women are everywhere. Their in- 
terests are varied, diverse and far 
ranging. Women are powerful. And 
grow more so with each passing 
year. 

These self evident truths are men- 
tioned here with deliberate intent. 
For too often, recognition of them 
seems to rest as it were merely on 
the top of the minds of many public 
relations people and management. 
That recognition has not as yet 
sunk in deep, been absorbed into 
the very fiber of their mental pro- 
cesses. When it finally does become 
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part of their inner awareness, it is 
safe to predict that many public 
relations programs will be vastly 
more productive. 

Meantime, progress is being made. 

Long before the social sciences 
provided new approaches to the 
study and solution of public rela- 
tions problems, public relations prac- 
titioners recognized the need for 
more knowledge about people. To- 
day social science is a prescribed 
study in college public relations 
courses and case histories are avail- 
able that illustrate theorems in 
practice. 

Within the profession of social 
science and among practitioners, in- 
creased emphasis is being placed on 
the study of the various elements of 
our human society. For in the com- 


munication of ideas, public rela- 
tions requires an understanding of 
people, what they think, the way 
they live, how they act and react. 
To know people is to appreciate the 
differences and characteristics that 
identify and separate them within 
seemingly homogeneous groups. 

In the past quarter century, nota- 
ble progress has been made by pub- 
lic relations people in separating for 
identification various segments of 
the public that have an important 
bearing on the results of a given 
public relations program. Among 
such groups are “the women pub- 
lics”. All too often, however, these 
are ignored, overlooked, or under- 
estimated in areas where their in- 
terest and enthusiasm can carry 
great weight. 
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The growing role of women 


In the light of rapid developments 
during the past half century and 
particularly the ten years following 
World War II, it is not strange that 
evaluation of the importance of 
women as a public to be reached in 
a public relations program has 
lagged behind the turn of events. 
In these years, there have been con- 
tinuing changes in the role of wo- 
men, in business, politics and gov- 
ernment, and in the home. 

With these changes have come 
new activities, new responsibilities 
and new relationships for women 
in the family group and in their 
communities. Women _ themselves 
took these changes in their stride 
without realizing how far their 
horizons had widened. Little won- 
der then that husbands, brothers, 
fathers, and the public relations 
people who have a stake in women, 
failed to see in its true perspective 
all that was happening. 


Since homemaking is a _ shared 
interest of almost all women, there 
is still a tendency among too many 
people who should know better to 
think of “the little woman in the 
home” as concerned only with 
household activities. And yet, how 
many of these “women in the home” 
are busily engaged in other pur- 
suits: driving the children to school, 
supervising house repairs, or meet- 
ing with the town councilmen to 
discuss new sidewalks or other com- 
munity problems? How many young 
homemakers, while keeping house 
and bringing up babies are at the 
same time finishing their college 
courses? The avenues of all women’s 
interests, even those of the average 
woman, have expanded and their 
activities have increased according- 
ly. 

Homemaking is still important to 
a woman, but it is not the time-con- 
suming job it once was. For instance, 
in preparing family meals, she is 
buying many foods with “built-in” 
services, ready-to-prepare or ready- 
to-serve. The time and_ effort 
required for other phases of home- 
making have similarly been short- 
ened and eased. Her job becomes 
increasingly one of management. 
She is therefore devoting much time 
to a life of wider social usefulness 
and satisfactions. So this growing 
role of women bears watching in 
evaluating the importance of women 
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in the public relations programs of 
today. 


Other factors enter the picture. 
One is the new interest of men in 
the homemaking activities. This has 
resulted in a greater sharing of 
responsibilities about the house. 
Whether this has been brought about 
by shorter work weeks, the outside 
employment of more married women, 
or simply by the way boys and girls 
have been brought up in these re- 
cent decades, this husband-wife 
partnership in areas formerly con- 
sidered purely the woman’s province, 
has a broad bearing on women, their 
interests, their opportunities and, 
significantly, their influence. 


This being so, the question might 
arise “Why gear any program espe- 
cially to the woman publics? In a 
world where men and women are 
working together, playing together, 
and as partners running their homes 
and bringing up their families to- 
gether, are they not thinking so 
much alike that the necessity for a 
particular approach to women is 
lessened?” The fact remains that 
the nature of women has. not 
changed even though the area of 
their influence has actually been ex- 
panded, the weight of their in- 
fluence strengthened. Therefore, if 
the program is within the realm of 
their many interests, it is more im- 
portant than ever before to gear 
a public relations program to women. 


Evaluating women’s importance 


While it is important to have a 
clear concept of women in their new 
role, this is but background for the 
larger question, “Why are women 
important as a public to be reached 
in a public relations program?” All 
too often when this question is 
raised, the answer is given in sta- 
tistics. Statistics are not to be dis- 
counted. They have their place in 
the evaluation of the potentialities 
of such a program, but they are a 
secondary consideration in a pro- 
gram that deals primarily with 
minds and emotions. 

Statistics have their place in a 
corporation public relations program 
when it is revealed that more than 
50% of the stockholders of large 
corporations are women. Statistics 
have their place in documenting 
women’s interests and _ activities 
when it is remembered that there 
are approximately 19 million women 
in the labor market (more than 1/3 
of all workers); and that 58% of 
professional and semi-professional 
people are women. Statistics have 
their place in considering the in- 
creasing influence of women as citi- 
zens when it is known that, in the 
presidential election of 1952, more 
women than men voted—and that 
women voters actually turned a 


political tide that had been running 
in the opposite direction for twenty 
years. 


Merrill Lynch, Pierce, Fenner, and Beane, New York investment specialists, con- 
ducts classes for women investors throughout the country. Above, a group in 
Orlando, Florida. Opposite page, part of a class in Memphis, Tennessee. 
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It is obvious that women have an 
influential and often deciding voice 
in finance, in business, in govern- 
ment, and politics, as well as in the 
management of their homes. But 
these statistics concerning women 
in particular categories, taken alone, 
do not in themselves reveal the plus 
values in directing a public relations 
program to the woman publics. 

In evaluating women as a public 
to be reached, as in evaluating any 
group, educators, clergy, youth, et 
al, public relations asks three spe- 
cific questions: What activities are 
important to this segment of the 
public? What goes on in their 
minds? What are the forces that 
move them to action? 

Let us not delude ourselves re- 
garding women’s activities and wo- 
men’s interests. Women’s interests 
are multiple and a woman’s program 
to be effective must take this fact 
into consideration. While homemak- 
ing appeals to most women, “occupa- 
tion homemaker” is not enough. It 
is actually misleading as a classifica- 
tion. Women are also stockholders, 
employes, consumers, customers and 
producers of raw goods. Let us never 
forget, too, that they are educators, 
business and professional women, 
government leaders, club women, 
labor union and auxiliary members 
and citizens. 


Women’s activities are in no way 
limited. Therefore, public relations 
must be concerned with the entirety 
of women’s interests and the forces 
that move women to action. 

But lest this whole idea seems too 
complex, let’s come back to some 
common denominators of women. 
Fortunately, in the interest of ob- 
taining maximum effectiveness in a 
public relations program, women 
have certain fundamental interests 
and characteristics, certain motiva- 
tions that have a direct bearing on 
their response to a message, as well 
as on their acceptance or rejection 
of ideas. 

What are some of these? 


Analyzing women’s characteristics 


Women are concerned primarily 
with human values—with the wel- 
fare of people, their families, their 
communities, and their nation. 
Health, welfare and security—these 


‘are all important to women. An ap- 


peal to women in which these are a 
fundamental part will, by its very 
nature, meet with more ready ac- 
ceptance. 

Women respond to an emotional 
appeal. The emotional appeal might 
seem to invite an unpredictable re- 
sponse. Experience, however, proves 
that an understanding of women’s 


Designer Tina Leser (left) is interviewed by Margot Herzog, fashion director 
of the National Cotton Council, for Council-produced radio recording distributed 
to 40 stations for use on women’s interest programs. 


emotional drive indicates the action 
necessary to harness their emotions 
to the objectives. 

Women, too, have a strong practi- 
cal streak that does not always ap- 
pear on the surface. This is impor- 
tant to bear in mind in the face of 
temptation to try extravagance, 
either in claims for a product or 
for promotions of ideas. 

Women are loyal, tenaciously so, 
to the things in which they believe. 
They have been known to travel 
miles in order to obtain a particular 
brand. A product in which they have 
confidence. They will reject it quick- 
ly, however, if they lose that confi- 
dence or have reason to believe they 
have been let down. 

Women love causes and projects 
with a purpose. They have a great 
“will-to-do”, ready to be harnessed 
into action any time they can “do 
some good’. 

These and many other traits, in- 
nate with women, demand thought 
in determining the stimuli or ap- 
peals to move women to action. 
Knowing women as women is the 
first step in knowing the “woman 
publics.” 

With the real picture of women 
and their role in a modern world 
before them, management might 
well ask, “In what kind of a public 
relations program are women a fac- 
tor? When should our program be 
geared to the woman publics?” 

It should not but probably will 
come as a surprise to learn that 
most public relations programs 
would be strengthened were some 
portion of that program directed 
toward capturing the interest and 
understanding of women. 


Finding the business with a 
stake in women 


True, in the areas in which man- 
agement can see women shopping 
and making decisions, some tools of 
public relations have been used ex- 
tensively and effectively. In the pro- 
motion of foods, furnishings and 
fashions, for instance, product pub- 
licity is generally accepted as an 
important support in merchandising 
to women. Even here, however, few 
companies have taken full advantage 
of the opportunities offered to build 
confidence in the company itself 

(Continued on page 127) 
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| communications 


As one of America’s large manufacturers, we believe it is 
our responsibility to tell our story to the people who have made our 
progress possible. Through public relations we have sought that 
mutual understanding which benefits our company, our 
employees and the people with whom we do business. We seek 
to have International Harvester known as a friendly citizen 
in communities the country over . . . and in foreign lands as well. 
Because of our appreciation of the importance of 
public relations, we congratulate the Public Relations Journal 
on its 10th anniversary. More importantly, we congratulate 
it on the job that it has done. 
Much credit goes to the editors of this publication and the 
other people who call public relations their profession. 
They, too, see the responsibility of communications. Through their 
efforts this new type of profession has attained 
the responsible status and understanding that assures its 
future in industry and commerce. 


Public relations has come of age as reflected in the columns 
of the Public Relations Journal. 
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Public relations stepchild 


Supplier relations should become a full-fledged member 


of the family. 


By Kalman B. Druck 


Vice President 


Carl Byoir & Associates 


New York City 


HE RELATIVELY FEW supplier re- 

lations programs now in opera- 
tion have proved their effectiveness 
and value many times over. This 
fact makes it remarkable that the 
field of supplier relations has been 
long neglected by so many com- 
panies. 

Sometimes it is difficult to show 
an immediate dollars-and-cents re- 
sult from public relations projects. 
But there have been many instances 
in the past fifteen years—going 
through two wars and many sellers’ 
markets—where suppliers’ goodwill 
has been translated into the delivery 
of materials and parts that have 


resulted in substantial sales. So sup- 
plier relations is a subject that has 
a definite affinity for the corporate 
financial statement. 

In the timetable of public rela- 
tions’ evolution, it is reasonable to 
conclude that supplier relations is 
ripe to take its place as a fullfledged 
part of overall programs. 

Since we practice “group journal- 
ism” in our organization, I asked 
our people for their experiences and 
ideas, and have based this article 
on the collective response of twenty- 
seven of our account executives, de- 
partment heads and branch office 
managers. 


Works Manager J. E. Obernesser (sec- 
ond from right) gives firsthand informa- 
tion on plant costs to a group of 
International Harvester’s Wisconsin sup- 
pliers on Vendor's Day, an annual 
Harvester event. From left are Robert 
Harrington, vice president and sales 
manager of Western Machine Com- 
pany, Milwaukee; W. R. Tanner, presi- 
dent, Zenith Foundry Company, West 
Allis; and M. M. McCrory, president of 
the Wisconsin Solvent and Chemical 
Company, Milwaukee. 


In addition, we have searched the 
literature of our field. There is 
precious little—even in the pages of 
this distinguished JoURNAL—on the 
subject. 

Out of the available experience, 
these seem to be the elements of a 
working plan: 


1. A written statement of 
company purchasing policy, set- 
ting forth the philosophy of 
mutual interest and benefit be- 
tween supplier and buyer, and 
the specific practices which all 
company personnel are to follow 
in their relationships with sup- 
plier personnel. 

2. A careful study of the 
practices, attitudes and ideas of 
all company personnel involved 
in supplier relations—including 
the people in purchasing, receiv- 
ing, bookkeeping, ordering, in- 
specting and other departments 

. and a periodic check on 
these attitudes and _ relation- 
ships. 

38. A continuing record or 
“diary” of relationships with 
each supplier to insure con- 
tinuity of policy even when 
there are changes of buyer or 
supplier personnel. 

4. A comprehensive program 
using the whole range of per- 
sonal and printed media and 
techniques to attain and main- 
tain the most cordial possible 
working relationships. 


Teamwork 


In a new brochure titled “In- 
dustry’s All-American Team”, RCA 
states the case: “The Radio Corpora- 
tion of America relies on more than 
7,500 companies in forty-three 
states for help in supplying ma- 
terials and services to produce fin- 
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Traveling Man... Five days out of seven this man is 
traveling—he’s a Texaco Tank Truck Operator. It’s his job to take 
the gasoline and put it where you can get it... to supply the Texaco 
Stations that supply your car with the finest petroleum products made. 
You'll see big red Texaco trucks like his everywhere you go. They’re 
always on the move—to make sure that Texaco pumps are always 


ready to fill er up for drivers in all 48 states. 


The Texas Company 


ished products for defense, for other 
industries and for the consuming 
public. These companies—the ma- 
jority of which are classified by the 
Government as small businesses— 
are in turn buying parts and raw 
materials that come from all forty- 
eight states. RCA is proud of the 
team of which we and our suppliers 
are members. It is a superb, all- 
American team, and we believe that 
it is performing a valuable service 
to the country. This brochure, then, 
may serve not only as a salute to 
our suppliers, but as a score card 
on progress in our field of industrial 
teamwork.” 

To implement these principles, the 
brochure says: “RCA’s senior pur- 
chasing agents are guided by a com- 
pany manual which sets forth our 
procurement policies. Through it 
runs one theme: Our suppliers are 


our associates; our success is de- 
pendent on their collaboration. ... 
We offer technical and engineering 
assistance, both on the spot and at 
our headquarters. . . . It has long 
been RCA policy, within the frame- 
work of competitive bidding, to seek 
long-term and stable relationships.” 

This philosophy and policy have 
been forcefully stated by RCA in a 
series of advertisements. 


The light note 


Another company that has de- 
voted a great deal of attention to 
its supplier relations program is 
Minneapolis-Honeywell. This con- 
stant scrutiny of an area important 
to its success has resulted in a long 
list of undertakings. Some of these 
are serious and thorough, in keep- 
ing with the company’s reputation 
for sound engineering—such as a 


$6,000,000 a year. 
The Falcks Start a Business 


Fred W. Falck, 41 year old native of Los Angeles, is general man- 
ager of the Advance Electric aad Relay Company of Burbank. 


His earliest memories are of watching his father, Fritz W. Falck, 
tinkering with radio parts on @ work bench in their family home. “Dad set 
ap a radio tranamitter in our living room, and long alter | went to bed I 
could hear him sending code messages to other licensed operators.” 


His father was put in charge of the first government radio transmitting 
station on Sante Catalina Island in 1909. That, coincidentally, was the 
same year another radio pioneer, Brig. Gen. David Sarnoff, board chair. 
man of RCA, then only 18, was made manager of the Mar-—~ 
less Station at Seagate, N. Y. 


1915, Fritz Falek’s 
where he began t~ 


Falck Family Of Burbank 
Builds A “Big” Business 


ing bigger plants, putting in more machines and hiring more people. 


How does this happen? What makes a little business grow into a big business? 


The answer ties in the fact that American industry works as a team to produce all the things 
our country needs to keep it strong and great. And there is always room on this all-American team 
for any company, big or little, that can build a better product or give better service. 


Like the Falck family of California, that started with a tinkerer’s bench and built a business doing 


of AMERICA 
World Leader in Radio—First in Television 


They Team Up With RCA 


tn 1938, Advance was still a struggling “little” business when Fritz 
Falck decided to try the production of radio relays — those complex 
switching devices ased in many types of electranic equipment. 

These relays were designed for use in burglar alarms. “Dad was 
a whiz at simplification,” Fred recalls, “so it was natural for him to pro- 
duce a light duty type of relay that was compact and inexpensive.” 

A year later, the Faicks sent a representative to RCA Victor in 
Camden, N. J., seeking relay business... and this step, in Fred's words, 
was “the turning point” for Advance. 

“RCA needed good relays,” he says, “and we needed their buriness 
ad the preatige of working for such an company.” 

As « result, during the war years Advance delivered hundreds of 

usands of high-quality relays for use in electronic equipment RCA 
making for the Army, Navy and Air Fores. 

Then last year the Air Force asked RCA for a new powerful radio 

‘wunications system for our fleets. 

Ine of the i was for a relay smaller than « 

wore power in less space.” 

contract was signed with Advance, and the Falcks sent their engi- 
work with RCA engineers in Camden, N. J. As a result of this 
tact Advance was able to meet production schedules and already 
cred thousands of relays. 


siness Grow 
TA. As Fred says, “Our association with 
+ that RCA insisted on quality work, they 
production, and the 
American industry. 
Roor space in its 
types of relays for 


Ul is $1,200,000. 


* and prospering today because of the 
ith parts and materials that go into 
* and equipment for our Armed Forces. 
g & vital part in RCA’s own growing 
ted from scratch. 


fort and to our standard of living 
al 


broad program of integrating its 
purchasing requirements for steel, 
rather than buying it piecemeal; 
and the preparation, especially for 
suppliers, of an attractive 16-page 
booklet, explaining such things as 
device characteristics, process char- 
acteristics, utility characteristics, 
government specification charac- 
teristics, grouped dimension char- 
acteristics, acceptable quality, level 
sample methods, etc. 

But in the program a light note 
sometimes creeps in, and Honeywell 
attests to its effectiveness. During 
the trying reconversion days of 
1947, the company published a 
whimsical booklet that was dis- 
tributed to salesmen who called on 
the purchasing department. 

It began: 

“Lend your ear to a tale that is laden 
with woe: 

Of shortages, 
you know, 

The ‘impossible’ trials that have made 
reconversin 


A new-type Inferno (worse than Dan- 
te’s own version).” 


strikes, regulations— 


And arrived at this moral: 


“You've all had such troubles—some 
minor, some bad— 

And others will come—maybe 
than we've had. 

But hope springs eternal; 
looks bright. 

We’ve licked most of our grief. How 
did you do? All right?” 


worse 


the future 


A new industry from an idea 

Probably no single company has 
more suppliers than A&P, and over 
a great many years A&P has worked 
closely with its suppliers in order 
to develop reliable sources of sup- 
plies, and to attract hundreds of 
thousands of customers. 

An outstanding illustration of 
how this program works is the story 
of the Chicken-of-Tomorrow. 

This nationwide program to de- 
velop meat-type chickens is a case 
where A&P helped its suppliers to 
change the size and shape of some- 
thing that lived, walked and 
breathed. Out of this program has 
been born a whole new agricultural 
industry. 

Until near the end of World War 
II the chickens that went to market 
as meat were mostly old, tough, 
skimpy by-products of the egg in- 
dustry. The industry aimed to pro- 
duce laying hens, and the worn-out 
hens and the roosters were sent to 
market. It took from 14 to 18 weeks 
to grow a chicken to market size 
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and four pounds of feed to produce | 


a pound of chicken meat. 


To help the poultry industry and | 


to insure better supplies, A&P or- 
ganized a nationwide breeding con- 
test and paid the expenses of organi- 
zation, operation and prizes. A na- 
tional industry committee, compris- 
ing representatives of major poultry 
organizations and the U.S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, conducted the 
program. 

By 1951, it was estimated that 
80% of the 800 million meat-type 
chickens that went to market were 
descendants of Chicken-of-Tomorrow 
contest flocks. These chickens were 
younger, tenderer and meatier. They 
were being produced in 9 to 12 weeks 


and took only three pounds of feed | 


for each pound of chicken produced. 

The benefits to poultry growers 
were many: increased returns, more 
economical and efficient use of facili- 
ties, new geographical areas brought 
into profitable production. The con- 


sumer has been given better values | 


that have made chicken an every- 
day meat. Last year more than a 
billion meat-type chickens were pro- 


duced, contrasted with 200 million | 
produced annually before the Chic- | 


ken-of-Tomorrow program. 

Along the same lines, A&P has 
pioneered the pre-packaging of pro- 
duce; worked with Government and 


grower groups to move surplus crops | 


speedily into consumption and en- 
abled producers to realize better 
returns and consumers to realize 
better values; worked with farm 
youth organizations and_ adult 
grower groups to develop improved 
production and marketing methods; 
and run marketing clinics at which 
growers and A&P experts have been 
able to work out thousands of spe- 
cific problems to the benefit of sup- 
pliers and customers. 

In the industrial field, many large 
companies, several of our clients 
among them, make it a policy to buy 
a product from several suppliers, 
and even to insist that no one sup- 
plier provide more than 50% of his 
output to them. This policy serves 
the interests of both parties in the 
event of cutbacks, fires, strikes or 
other major interruptions of sup- 
plying or buying. 


The personal contact 


Another interesting instance of 
good supplier relations policy is the 
case of C.I.T. Financial Corpora- 
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The 
eyes 
have it! 


Surround yourself with scen- 
ery...high up in the 
thrilling Planetarium-Dome 
Coach on one of Mo-Pac’s 
luxurious EAGLES. Then 
relax and sightsee your way 
through the scenic West- 
Southwest! 


Take all the Family! 
SAVINGS up to 50% 
on our FAMILY PLAN. 


ENJOY... 
DOME CARS 


on the: 
Colorado Eagle 
Texas Eagles 
Missouri River Eagle 


R. J. McDERMOTT 
General Passenger Traffic Mgr. 
1601 Missouri Pacific Bldg. 
St. Louis 3, Missouri 


tion. Since C.I.T.’s product is money, 
it might be thought that there is no 
supplier relations problem. Yet the 
company’s supplier relations pro- 
gram is considered of prime impor- 
tance by top management and a 
great deal of time and money is 
invested in making it successful. 
C.I.T. has credit lines with more 
than 400 banks throughout the coun- 


try and can borrow tens of millions 
of dollars in a single day if neces- 
sary. It works with many institu- 
tions such as pension funds, labor 
unions, charitable organizations and 
universities to sell commercial paper. 
Three vice presidents spend their 
full time on this program and the 
company does much in the way of 
(Continued on page 131) 
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Flood victims, like this exhausted young 
couple who lost their home when Hurri- 
cane Diane struck in the East this year, 
need all the help they can get from the 
nation’s social service agencies. 


EARS VS. STATISTICS can result in 
i mink coat at the expense of 
the family budget, but this is not 
new. Emotion vs. fact is a conflict 
as old as the history of man. It is 
this conflict which forms the apex 
of the triangle symbolizing the over- 
all field of public relations in the 
social service agency. This conflict 
casts its shadow over the direction 
and implementation of the public re- 


By Fred W. Johnson 


Vice President and General Manager 
Associated-in-Group Donors 
Los Angeles, California 


lations program. The base of this 
triangle rests on the economics of 
modern philanthropy. 

Social service agencies are broadly 
divided into two groups. There is a 
clearly defined difference between 
the social service agency operated 
within the framework of govern- 
ment and the privately conceived 
and administered agency. 

The basic presentation and inter- 


pretation of the so-called public 
agency is subject to and controlled 
by the pressures and dictates of the 
political climate in which it happens 
to live. 

The public relations problem in 
this type of agency is a study in 
itself. Its ties, to political public 
relations, in effect divorces it from 
its parallel counterpart in the pri- 
vate agency. It is in the private 
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agency, however, that the public re- 
lations man finds his greatest chal- 
lenge. It is the private agency that 
our American public has come to 
accept, as the pioneer force in the 
solution to most of our problems of 
welfare and health. 


A justifiable expense? 


There is a serious question in the 
minds of many identified with social 
service agencies, as to whether or 
not public relations in the person 
of a public relations man is a justi- 
fiable expense. In actual practice the 
achievement of a good public rela- 
tions program in this field is the 
responsibility of each and every 
member of the agency staff. In pri- 
vate business there are many em- 
ployes whose actual work provides 
no opportunity for contact with the 
customer. 

In the social service agency the 
general public is the customer. 
While the services of the agency 
may not be given to everyone, it is 
from everyone comprising the gen- 
eral public that the agency must 
secure the funds by which it exists. 
The poor public relations program 
of many agencies has been built on 
the time tested premise “Public re- 
lations is everybody’s business”. It 
is difficult to find anyone responsi- 
ble for it. 


We must tell our story 


Basically, public relations in the 
social service agency as in any other 
field, is effective through the medium 
of communications either personal 
or otherwise expressed with the 
public. In many agencies this is 
called public information; in some, 
education. In every one, it is a part 
of what is meant when it is said, 
“We must tell our story”. 

In a social service agency which 
is national in scope, it is possible 
and practical, to have in the organ- 
ization a man whose chief responsi- 
bility it is to formulate plans for 
a sound public relations program. 
It is important that every employe 
of an agency recognize his responsi- 
bility to the public and the public 
in turn recognize the job being ac- 
complished by the agency. 

Unfortunately, this having been 
done at the national level, is apt to 
diminish in effectiveness as it filters 
down to the work level in the thou- 
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sands of communities across wne 
country. In these communities, par- 
ticularly in the larger metropolitan 
areas, the public relations man, who 
is also schooled in the basic ele- 
ments of administration, can per- 
form the most service. He can accept 
the responsibility of directorship 
of an agency and weave into every 
action sound public relations princi- 
ples. But, bear in mind, he is not a 
public relations man per se. He is 
an administrator. Good public rela- 
tions is the basic theme of all his 
actions. 

Recent polls have uncovered the 
interesting fact that in the minds 
of the general public the major 


activity of a social service agency 
is not always the service rendered. 
Often the agency is remembered in 
terms of fund-raising and the ap- 
proach which was made to the in- 
dividual for funds. This is under- 
standable when it is recognized that 
conservative estimates conclude that 
there are 50 times as many givers 
to social service agencies as persons 


receiving help from them. To these . 


givers the act of giving, while stimu- 
lated by appreciation of services 
rendered, often over-shadows all 
other factors as time passes. 


Emotion vs. fact 


In the field of fund-raising the 
conflict of emotion vs. fact is in- 
creasing in intensity. Good public 
relationships are being forgotten in 
a bitter struggle for the contribu- 
tor’s dollar. Even those who urge 


increased government support for 
those in need, do not take issue with 
the statement of Abraham Lincoln 
that “The government should do for 
the people only those things which 
they cannot do for themselves”. 

Their difference of opinion is 
based on the contention that a pri- 
vate agency is not equipped to cope 
with certain specific problems. Real- 
istically, however, it is from the 
emotional realization based upon 
varying degrees of fact that pro- 
grams for the betterment of our 
fellowman have originated through 
volunteer participation. This emo- 
tion has been the pump primer of 
virtually every worthwhile cause in 
our history. 

It is an excess of this emotion, 
which eventually over-shadows the 
fact that there was an original need. 
This is responsible for more and 
more agencies and the bitterness of 
rivalry which develops. The public 
relations man should be a leavening 
influence in this struggle. Ironically 
enough, spear-heading all of these 
rivalries are sincere, dedicated and 
outstanding volunteers, who receive 
nothing in return for their labors 
but the inward satisfaction for hav- 
ing performed a service for some- 
one less fortunate than themselves. 


Duplication of effort 


In the city of Los Angeles there 
are nearly 3,000 fund-raising drives 
each year licensed by the Social 
Service Commission. This does not 
include internal fund-raising efforts 
of ehurches and lodges and organiza- 
tions who do not campaign outside 
their own membership. In the past 
four years, I have interviewed rep- 
resentatives from over 200 of these 
organizations. It does not take an 
expert in the field to recognize vast 
duplication of effort. 

This duplication in the majority 
of cases is due to personal feeling 
on the part of volunteers, to mis- 
guided professionals or a lack of 
understanding of the work being 
done by other agencies in the same 
field. It does not take an expert in 
the field of public relations to recog- 
nize on the other hand that this 
feeling is a result of inadequate 
interpretation of programs, poor 
communications—one agency—with 
another, or simply a stubbornness 
on the part of individuals to accept 
the work of others, in which they 
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feel they personally can assume no 
part. 

A public relations program in 
these situations, based upon the good 
of the community and the citizenry 
rather than on the good of the 
agency, could eliminate the bulk of 
this duplication of effort, re-align 
the forces promoting these projects 
and in the end produce a more effi- 
cient, effective and beneficial service. 
A good public relations program 
should in effect make an agency 
synonymous with the volunteer, who 
by his selfless action has said—‘i 
want to work for the people rather 
than for myself”. 

One of the sharpest illustrations 
of this great need for good public 
relations, closer communications and 
cooperation is the relationship be- 
tween two health agencies existing 
in Southern California. In these two 
organizations we find volunteer 
boards attempting to do a job by 
providing treatment to the victims 
affiliated with the disease they hope 
to conquer. 

Both of these organizations give 
an almost equal sum of money to a 
local hospital for the support of 
clinics for patient treatment. The 
funds are used primarily for the 
salary of two therapists to service 
patients affiliated with the disease. 
These therapists work only with 
patients having the disease, which 
they are paid to treat. The treat- 
ment administered for these two 
diseases is very nearly identical. 

There is no coordination between 
the two groups and while they are 
not diametrically opposed, each is 
constantly soliciting the public for 
funds. A public relations program 
in either organization, which could 
internally demonstrate to its board 
that cooperation between the two 
would be beneficial to the public, 
could materially reduce the indi- 
vidual expenditures of each and in 
turn provide far greater service 
than either is able to provide on 
its own. 


Board responsibility 


We have seen public relations as 
an internal tool within the agency. 
Internally it dictates that voluntary 
participation in the agency must 
wear a congenial and dedicated air. 
The volunteers of the agency, who 
through their work rise to positions 
of responsibility, must be carefully 


integrated with those who assume 
board responsibility because of their 
specific capabilities and experience. 

The awareness of agency boards 
as to their responsibility is one of 
the most pressing needs in any 
agency. In business, a board accepts 
its responsibility as a part of the 
economic structure of the business 


board’s activity more than perfunc- 
tory service. If this is true, it is 
also true that a poor program of 
public relations exists in the organ- 
ization and because of this failure 
the proper degree of interest has 
not been stimulated in the leader- 
ship. To secure maximum leadership 
requires complete understanding and 


The retiring editor of The Gulper’s Gazette, newspaper written and produced by 
polio patients at the March of Dimes-supported Buffalo Respiratory Center, dic- 
tates a last story for a forthcoming issue of the hospital paper. 


world. The director serving on a 
social service agency board, for the 
most part accepts this responsibility 
as an extra-curricular activity. 

Interpretation of a business to 
its board, while not always easy, is 
nevertheless basic, as it pertains to 
the industry involved. Interpreta- 
tion of a program of a social service 
agency to its board is far less tangi- 
ble. It is often an interpretation 
which of necessity is based upon 
opinion. The results of the program 
administrated can rarely be clearly 
and accurately presented. 

In one recent report it was 
pointed out that, of the thousands 
of volunteers serving on the boards 
of social service agencies, there is 
a relatively small proportion which 
attend board meetings regularly or 
have been able to give to that 


participation by the leaders of the 
organization. 


The public itself 


It is but a short step from the 
public relations within an agency to 
the totally different world that com- 
prises the public relations field of 
the public itself. How many times 
have you heard the program of 
national health agencies challenged 
on the premise that they have based 
their presentation to the public on 
the “scare” technique. 

The reaction of the public has 
been varied. Opponents of the use 
of fear tell us that it has driven 
many to the brink of hysteria. Pro- 
ponents of this philosophy tell us 


(Continued on page 134) 
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proauct or 


locks and hardware divisions of the 


Yale & Towne Manufacturing Company 


There was a time when security for home and business was 
a wished-for ideal rather than a reality. It was in 1868 that 
the long-felt need for a practical inexpensive lock was first 
filled by Linus Yale, Jr. and Henry R. Towne with a revolution- 
ary pin tumbler invention. The spectacular success of this 
lock and succeeding Yale products is reflected in the fact 
that, today, the YALE name has become a trade-mark of good 
will and a symbol for security throughout the entire world. 


*Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 


YA LE & TOW N E The Yale & Towne Mendectsing Company, Executive offices: 


Chrysler Building, New York 17, New York. DOMESTIC PRODUCTS: YALE Lift Trucks and Hoists; 
AUTOMATIC Electric Industrial Trucks; YALE Locks and Hardware; TRI-ROTOR Pumps; NORTON 
Door Closers; POWDERED METAL PRODUCTS. INTERNATIONAL DIVISIONS in Canada, England, 
Germany. Licensed manufacturers in France, Italy, Spain, Australia and Japan. Sales Represent- 
atives throughout the World. 
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Public relations for agriculture 


Agriculture has its public relations problems and 
is working to solve them 


By Frank M. Atchley 


Agricultural Consultant 
Grocery Manufacturers of America, Inc. 
New York City 


S A SMALL BOY on an Iowa farm 

following a one row cultivator 
down a hot, humid corn row or 
sweating through a harvest season 
on the business end of a pitch fork, 
I knew little of the public relations 
of agriculture. In fact, I felt that 
there was little to know about farm- 
ing for I had often heard it said of 
the dullest mortal in town that, 
“Tf he can’t find anything else to do, 
he can always farm.” 
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Getting high production was the 
main worry of the farmer. He had 
little connection with the Federal 
Government. He thought little about 
the various crop and livestock prod- 
ucts after he got them to market 
and got his check. He felt that he 
was through. He had done his part 
in feeding the nation. 

There were many more farmers 
then, than now. While our total 
population has continued to in- 


crease and our farm population de- 
crease, technological advancements 
in farming have been so great that 
we have had little reason to be con- 
cerned about our ability to produce 
enough food for our people. 

At the present time we have more 
than a marketable supply of many 
farm products. Whether it’s a year’s 
supply of wheat or sufficient dairy 
products to last us a month, we feel 
that there are definite surpluses. 
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We are fortunate that they are sur- 
pluses and not deficits. How long 
can the continually declining num- 
ber of farmers produce more than 
enough farm products for our con- 
tinually growing population? 


The public relations of agriculture 


During the past few years we 
have been concerned with problems 
other than production. Marketing 
has become an important part of 
agriculture. As marketing has be- 
come more involved, farmers, agri- 
cultural organizations, food proces- 
sors and distributors, the Federal 
Government, Land-Grant Colleges, 
those firms producing and market- 
ing production supplies for farmers, 
and others, have all become greatly 
interested in what we know now as 
the public relations of agriculture. 

At GMA we call a part of this 
group of organizations or agencies 
“The Life Line of America—The 
Line of Essential Processes Be- 
tween Food in the Field and Food 
on the Table.” We feel that if there 
is a good understanding along this 
Life Line between researchers, 
manufacturers, transporters, whole- 
salers, retailers and consumers, and 
between each of these and farmers, 
that differences will seem much less 
important—and accusing fingers 
will be pointed much less fre- 
quently. 

The people included in each of 
these categories are consumers. 
Each is interested in getting all he 
can for his money. Each has com- 
plained one time or another about 
what he may have considered to be 
the high price of food. He has tried 
to place the blame, at least in his 
mind’s eye, on somebody. He may 
have felt that the farmer was get- 
ting rich, or the processor was get- 
ting too big a cut out of the con- 
sumer’s dollar, or perhaps labor was 
charging too much in too many 
places along the Life Line. 


Background and history 


Public relations isn’t new, nor is 
the public relations of agriculture 
new. The term, indicating the re- 
lationship of a group with its public 
has, however, come into common use 
during the lives of most of us. The 
growth of our country and our 
economy, together with the increas- 
ing prominence of government in 
agricultural functions, have been 
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important factors in bringing pub- 
lic relations to the fore. Probably 
the most important factor, however, 
has been the decreasing proportion 
of our people who gain their liveli- 
hood from tilling the soil. 

Non-farmers have, in the past, 
been quite sympathetic with farm- 
ers. Only a few years ago we were 
essentially an agricultural nation 
and most non-farmers had at least 
some family connection with the 
farm. Furthermore, food production 
is basic and vital. It is difficult to 
attack the man who feeds you. 

This historical public sympathy 
toward farmers has, over the years, 
found concrete expression in many 
preferential legislative enactments. 
Various kinds of aid to farmers con- 


tinued during and after the period 
of high wartime prices. It was inevi- 
table that non-farmers should be- 
come critical of some of these prac- 
tices—practices that were thought 
necessary to bring out high pro- 
duction during wartime but which 
did not seem to be needed for long 
after hostilities had ended. 

Agricultural programs at the 
Federal level were largely bi-parti- 
san in the early years. However, 
during the past six or eight years, 
farm programs have become thor- 
oughly mixed up in partisan poli- 
tics. This, of course, tends to make 
urban residents take sides in what 
has become known as the “farm 
controversy”. And they are not all 
on the side of agriculture. 


Double-barrelled public relations at work: At the recent 1955 National Plowing 
Contest held near Wabash, Indiana, where Caterpillar Tractor Company was 
demonstrating conservation and reclamation practices in cooperation with the 
Soil Conservation Service, a toy Caterpillar D7 Tractor was presented to Vice 
President Richard M. Nixon by a pretty farmerette. Nixon attended the event to 
bring about better public relations between the federal government and farmers. 
The presentation was made upon Nixon's arrival after which he toured the area 
to inspect the work done by the Soil Conservation Service which was on display 


for visiting farmers. 
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Importance of the agricultural industry 


Farming has long been considered 
an indispensable industry. We need 
farmers and the products they pro- 
duce in order to subsist. Farming 
is not apt to go out of style like 
buggies, harness, and high-button 
shoes—things that at one time were 
familiar to many of us farm boys. 

About 13 per cent of the people 
in this country live on farms. It 
wasn’t much more than 100 years 
ago that only 138 per cent of our 
people did not live on farms. During 
this 100 years we have changed 
from a primarily agricultural econ- 
omy to an industrial economy. With 
this changed population picture, 
there has come a change in attitude. 

Whereas in the past many mil- 
lions of our population were deeply 
sympathetic toward the farmer and 
his problems, we today are develop- 
ing a definite urban consciousness 
and efforts are made from time to 
time to align certain urban groups 
against agriculture in general. 

A farmer today produces enough 
for himself and eighteen other 
people. This country’s farmers pro- 
duce enough for all our people, plus 
some for export, and have enough 
unmarketable surpluses left over to 
gall our agricultural economy. 

The food industry, including 
farmers, processors, wholesalers 
and retailers, which handles a 
major part of the farm output, pro- 
vides employment to nearly one 
fourth of our entire labor force. 
This amounts to fourteen or fifteen 
million persons employed directly 
in the food industry. 

When all the contributory sup- 
plies and services are considered— 
packaging, transportation, machin- 
ery, advertising, etc.—the food in- 
dustry accounts for almost 30 per 
cent of this country’s total em- 
ployes. These people and their 
families have a definite and direct 
interest in agriculture in excess of 
that interest they may have as con- 
sumers of farm produced food. 

Those who are not directly con- 
cerned in the food business should 
remember that agriculture, in the 
aggregate, is the largest business in 
the United States. Farmers alone 
have an equity in their enterprise 
of $145 billion. 

Another way of looking at the 


. size of the agricultural industry is 


(Continued on page 136) 


Reverse The Coin 
| By DAN B. MURPHY 


We in farm circles are continu- 
ally concerned with public relations. 
We believe farmers would benefit if 
the general public had a little better 
understanding of our operations, our 
problems, our troubles. And so a 
good number of approaches are be- 
ing used to help tell our farm story; 
to focus the attention of urban 
people on rural areas. 


At the same time, it seems, we 
on the farms must make a special 
effort to listen to the other fellow’s 
story. Real understanding is a two- 
headed coin, and we must look occa- 
sionally at the reverse. 


How well or how poorly we do 
this, in general, is hard to measure. 
My hunch would be that we don’t 
do a very good job of analyzing 
other people’s problems ... especially 
those folks in our nation with whom 
we have little or no normal contact. 


The average Iowa farmer, I fecl 
sure, has pretty well licked his 
one-time wariness about the bus- 
inesses on our main streets. We all 
know local business and professional 
people. We’re aware that their bus- 
inesses, like ours, require capital, 
management and hard work. . . and 
that they are as subject to bad years 
as are farmers. 


Town and country work together, 
these days, as the community has 
enlarged. Many businessmen join 
Farm Bureau ... and a good num- 
ber of farmers are joining local serv- 
ice clubs, Chambers of Commerce, 
and other groups which for years 
listed strictly “town” memberships. 


Therefore it would seem our chief 
concern about farm public relations 
is not with the folks in our Iowa 
cities and towns, but with the great 
masses of consumers in Chicago, 
New York, Boston, Baltimore, Los 
Angeles. Many of these people 
couldn’t tell a Guernsey from a gnu. 
They probably figure stilbestrol is a 
new additive to toothpaste . .. and 
they’re quite sure a ranch is a place 
where the waitresses wear checkered 
shirts and riding pants. 


We're pretty vague on them, too. 
Could you describe accurately the 
duties of a molder, a plastics en- 
gineer, a subway conductor or the 
customer’s man in a dress factory? 
I can't. 

* 


I don’t know whether a New York 
shoe clerk can afford to take his 
family out for a restaurant meal 
once a month or not. I don’t know 
what his monthly railroad fare may 
be from a suburb to the city each 
day. 


Can he save some of his salary? 
Put his children through college? 
Own a car? Take a vacation to 
New England? Are his wages fair 
and reasonable, or do they add too 
much to the price we pay for mer- 
chandise? 


If we expect him to look at us 
and our food with favor, and to 
become aware of our problems, may- 
be we'd better start paying closer 
attention to him, his job and his 
way of living. Not easy, is it? 
But as soon as we find the means 
of swapping information, we'll both 
be better off. 


Of this, I’m sure. 


—IlIowa Farm Bureau Spokesman 
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These hands can borrow from any bank in town 


A frank statement about loans 
...how they’re made. ..why 
they’re sometimes turned down. 


The hands above belong to a skilled 
craftsman. He’s a solid citizen and a 
hard worker. He’s also proud of his 
work, independent about money as a 
hog on ice, and downright strait-laced 
about meeting his obligations. That 
makes him a good risk for any banker. 
Here’s why. 


Your Money at Stake 


Most of the money in banks is money 
that belongs to the public...money 
that you deposit in your bank. Bank- 
ers therefore must see to it that this 
money of yours is lent out only when 
there’s an excellent prospect of its 
being paid back. That’s why occa- 
sionally some loan applications are 
turned down. 


Bankers naturally like to lend 
money. That’s their principal source 
of income. They'll take a considered 
risk but they can’t afford to take a 
chance with other people’s money. 
All in all, it speaks well for American 
business and the individual American 
that the great majority of loan ap- 
plications are granted. When you hear 
someone growl about being turned 
down, ask yourself this question: 


“Would I be willing to risk my own: 
money on this promise to pay?” 


You might or you might not. Bank- 
ers make mistakes, too. But the dif- 
ference between a bank and an indi- 
vidual is that a bank has to have a 
high batting average in order to stay 
in business. 


Banker’s Judgment 


There you have it. The banker has to 
be somewhat of a financial perfec- 


tionist. You may not always agree 
with his judgment, but of this you 
can be constantly certain: his deci- 
sions are based on bedrock financial 
experience and good old-fashioned 
horse sense. He makes them com- 
petitively, knowing that you're al- 
ways free to take your business to 
another bank. As long as this remains 
banking’s way of doing business, your 
money will be in good hands. 

The Chase Manhattan Bank, which 
serves as New York correspondent 
for more than 3,900 U.S. banks, is 
proud to be a part of the American 
banking system. 


THE 
CCHASE 
MANHATTAN 
BANK 


(Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation) 


“This advertisement is one of a series published by The Chase Manhattan Bank in New York City newspapers and in national news and business magazines.” 


From the White House to City 
Hall government public relations 


faces challenges and problems 


T WAS CLEAR at the historic meet- 
ing “at the Summit” that gov- 
ernment public relations in the fu- 
ture would have to be superior in 
power to the H-Bomb. The war be- 
tween democracy and dictatorship 
would have to be won not with the 
most lethal physical weapons, but 
with the most constructive and popu- 
lar policies and the most efficient 
information programs. 
This fact was well known to the 
great powers before their leaders 
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New York Governor Averell Harriman (right) consults papers on his desk at 
his first press conference as Governor, at Albany, while newsmen take notes. 


Public relations— 
the new government service 


By Lee K. Jaffe 


Director of Public Relations 
The Port of New York Authority 
New York City 


met. President Eisenhower, at 
Geneva, credited the change in the 
climate of international relations to 
the pressure of world opinion. “We 
are here,” he said, “in response to 
a universal urge. . . that the politi- 
cal leaders of our great countries 
find a path to peace.” 

On the mall of Independence Hall 
in Philadelphia a few weeks later, 
he opened a new front in democracy’s 
bid for world support. “The case of 
the several leading nations on both 


sides is on trial before the bar of 
world opinion . . .” the President 
cautioned. “The system which most 
effectively musters its strength in 
support of peace and demonstrates 
its ability to advance the well-being 
and happiness of the individual, will 
win the people’s verdict and their 
loyal friendship . . . but let us be 
clear that in the global scene our 
responsibility as Americans is to 
present our case intelligently to the 
WOM: 
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| ‘Public Relations Will 


Continue to Grow...” 


, Ten years—as history goes—is just a short time. 

But a lot of public relations history has been written in the brief and 
productive life span of the Public Relations Journal. 

More and more, America’s industrial management is accepting public 


relations as a major responsibility. 


© The membership rolls of the Public Relations Society of America show 
that the number of corporate vice presidents (or comparable officers) 


with public relations duties has increased 50 per cent in five years. 


e A recent survey of 300 companies considered well managed disclosed that 
three out of four have public relations departments. It is doubtful that 


one company in fifty had public relations departments 25 years ago. 


Public relations will continue to grow in stature and importance. And 


in doing so, it will help to strengthen further our free American system. 


HILL AND KNOWLTON, INC. ; 
Public Relations Counsel 
Established 1927 


Washington, D. C. New York, N. Y. Chicago, Ill. Los Angeles, Calif. 
Pittsburgh, Pa. Cleveland, O. Paris, France Sydney, Australia 


(Advertisement) 
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At Geneva the President acknowl- 
edged the force of world opinion. 
At Philadelphia he expressed a 
determination to harness this force 
and put it to work for freedom. 

* * * 

There is no doubt that the de- 
lightful prospect of a world at peace 
will present to government public 
relations at both the policy and com- 
munications levels its greatest chal- 
lenge. The ideological differences be- 
tween the existing, albeit presently 
smiling dictatorships, and the Amer- 
ican democracy will call for an in- 
tensification of the competition for 
the minds of the people of the entire 
world. 

When we descend from the lofty 
heights of presidential pronuncia- 
mentos, we find in the valley of day- 
to-day government public relations 
realities at the Federal, State and 
local levels, serious and frequently 
controlling influences that inhibit 
programs and personnel. These in- 
fluences are born of a lack of ap- 
preciation and understanding of the 
vital role of public relations in gov- 
ernment. They spring, too, from an 
apprehension that public relations 
experts are hired for the purpose 
of deceiving the people and the press 


Robert B. Meyner, Governor of New Jersey, holding one of his regular Tuesday 


press conferences with reporters. 
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on behalf of the policy and the per- 
sonalities of the respective admin- 
istrations in power. 

Congressional opposition to cer- 
tain phases of Federal Government 
public relations over the years has 
been so strong that an act was 
passed in 1913 making it illegal for 
funds appropriated by Congress to 
be used for the compensation of any 
“publicity expert” unless such money 
was specifically appropriated for 
that purpose. In addition, budgetary 
restrictions have been attached to 
appropriation bills reducing by speci- 
fied percentages funds requested by 
administrative agencies for public 
relations purposes. 

Congress is aware of the exist- 
ence, by many other names, of “pub- 
licity experts” in the government. 
It therefore must appreciate and 
approve the need for their services. 
The apparent intent of Congress to 
preclude policy making in the execu- 
tive departments is not served by 
legal restrictions on government 
public relations. It would seem, then, 
that Federal Government public re- 
lations should not be suppressed; it 
should be legitimatized and im- 
proved to meet the normal standards 
of American government. 


One of the most persistent and 
effective critics of government pub- 
lic relations, Senator Harry F. Byrd 
(D. Va.), in his attacks upon public 
relations budgets always admits: “I 
am aware that no newspaper, no 
press association, no radio chain, 
and no newsreel publisher could 
possibly finance enough of a staff 
adequately to cover the vast domain 
of the Federal Government without 
the assistance of legitimate press 
services to be maintained within the 
Federal Establishment.” 

It is not possible to obtain a 
figure that would even approximate 
the number of people and the size 
of payroll involved in all phases of 
public relations in the Federal Gov- 
ernment today. Only an official di- 
rective and the most painstaking 
research based on firm job defini- 
tions could produce a_ reasonably 
reliable record. 

In accordance with the law, there 
are no “publicity experts” in the 
Federal Government. The Civil 
Service records for 1954, however, 
disclose the presence of 5,211 spe- 
cialists on information and editorial 
writing. No total payroll is avail- 
able but the top salary is listed at 
$12,690 a year. 

This Civil Service employment 
figure does not include the public 
relations personnel in the Central 
Intelligence Agency, the Federal 
Bureau of Investigation, the Federal 
Reserve System, the Atomic Energy 
Commission, the National Security 
Agency, the Capitol or the Library 
of Congress. Nor does it include the 
United States Information Agency 
which handles the government’s 
mammoth and essential overseas in- 
formation program. This agency 
alone at the first of the year em- 
ployed 3,497 Americans and 6,624 
“locals” at overseas posts. The total 
of 10,121 employes include 1,475 in- 
formation specialists. The 1955-56 
budget is $85,000,000. 


* * * 


Both Congress and the press are 
vigorously opposed to administrative 
gag rules that are said to be im- 
posed from time to time. 

A special House Government In- 
formation Subcommittee headed by 
Representative John E. Moss, Jr., 
(D. Cal.) has started an investiga- 
tion of alleged suppression of in- 
formation by the present admini- 
stration. 
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THIS 


BELIEVE 


A man has an inherent right to choose his work 
and to earn a fair wage from it for himself and 


his wife and his children. 


And, when he has experience and capital, he may 
elect to bring other men together to work for him 
at a fair wage; to fashion a product he will sell 
on the open market. Then, his responsibilities ex- 
tend to the men who work for him and to those 


who buy his goods. 


And, if his undertaking should be fortified with 
the faith and money of others he has a responsi- 
bility to them also, for they have a right to a 


return for what they invested. 


But beyond this . . . he has a responsibility to 
other men whether or not they work for him, 
whether or not they buy his product, whether or 
not they have invested in his business. It is to 
these other men—the nation—that he owes his 


job, his opportunity, his right. 


THE KAISER COMPANIES 


* Henry J. Kaiser Company 
Kaiser Engineers 


Kaiser Gypsum Company 
* Kaiser Motors Corp. 


i - Kaiser Aluminum & Chemical Corp. * Willys Motors, Inc. 


* Kaiser Steel Corp. 
i + Kaiser Metal Products, Inc. 
* Permanente Cement Company 


Kaiser Aircraft & Electronics Corp..: 
- Industrias Kaiser Argentina, S.A. 
* Kaiser Community Homes 
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The Subcommittee has asked all 
federal executives and independent 
agencies to explain their practices 
and policies in making information 
available to the public. A five-and- 
one-half-page questionnaire has been 
sent around for return by Septem- 
ber 15. Its eighty questions cover 
the general method of the federal 
agencies in making information 
available to the public, business 
groups, research specialists, and 
within the government itself. It 
emphasizes government information 
practices regarding the press and 
Congress. 

Committee Chairman Moss has 
stated: “This is the first step to- 
ward the Subcommittee’s goal of 
finding out whether information 
from the government agencies is 
sufficiently available to inform the 
public on the activities of their 
government.” 

The Congressman points out that 
through a cooperative effort between 
the federal agencies and his com- 
mittee it may be possible to de- 
termine basic government informa- 
tion policy, once and for all. He 
believes that it will also be possible 
to define guide lines for the release 
of information. He would like to 
learn whether there is “arbitrary 
and capricious” action because of 
lack of definite, consistent policies. 

This significant question in the 
long list may bring forth the an- 
swer to the rightful place and 
practice of government public rela- 
tions: 

“What consideration is given 
to the public’s right to know 
and to the importance of an 
informed public in the success- 
ful operation of the democratic 
form of government” ? 

If the questionnaire and the 
hearings are treated objectively, 
they may serve to develop a better 
understanding between Congress 
and the executive departments and 
bureaus on, this controversial sub- 
ject. 

The Administration today enjoys 
the enthusiastic support of most of 
the American newspapers and other 
communications media. It has the 
benefit of the advice and assistance 
of top-ranking business public rela- 
tions people. It is, nevertheless, ac- 
cused by some of the country’s lead- 
ing reporters of abridging freedom 
of the press. Previous administra- 
tions also were so accused. 
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A vehicle for press complaint was 
the 6,000 word interim report of 
the Sigma Delta Chi Committee on 
Advancement of Freedom of In- 
formation entitled “Covering Execu- 
tive Branch of Federal Government 
Presents Some Problems.” Pub- 
lished in the Awards Number of 
Quill (June 1955), for the most 
part it comprised unfavorable com- 
ments and case histories provided 
by twenty-five of the nation’s most 
prominent Washington correspond- 
ents and syndicated columnists. 

The “freedom of information” 
committee of the American Society 
of Newspaper Editors also has com- 
plained that the Administration has 
imposed a “brown-out” on some 
matters that should be made public. 

These critiques by responsible 
members of the press should be 
studied and heeded by all practi- 
tioners and students of government 
public relations. They prove, 
through the authoritative device of 
direct quotations, that there are 
government officials in administra- 
tive and public relations posts in 
Washington who do not understand 
that government business is public 
business. They bolster the belief 
of many members of Congress and 
private citizens that the public re- 
lations function of the Federal 
Government is not always in the 


public interest. 
* * * 


It would seem reasonable to hope 
that out of the current Congres- 
sional investigation and the pene- 


trating criticism of responsible 
journalists might come a basic im- 
provement in the practice of gov- 
ernment public relations. 

The immediate removal of the 
legal shackles which have developed 
the present quasi-bootleg operations 
would be a major step in the right 
direction. A permanent committee 
of representatives of communica- 
tions media working closely with a 
committee of government public re- 
lations personnel would be in posi- 
tion to render a major public serv- 
ice. In discussing and developing 
solutions to their mutual problems 
such groups inevitably would facili- 
tate communications between the 
government and the people. 

The focal point of Federal Gov- 
ernment public relations is, of 
course, the White House. In the 
public mind, the public relations 
policies and practices of the entire 
executive branch of government 
therefore stem from 1600 Pennsyl- 
vania Avenue. 

Virtually no attempt has been 
made, however, to coordinate such 
policies and practices. For the most 
part, each department, bureau and 
agency is, and always has been, on 
its own. The over-all public rela- 
tions philosophy of the party in 
power acts as a loosely interpreted 
guide. Beyond this, there exists no 
discernible coordination. 

The Washington “propaganda ma- 
chine” of World War I has been 
traded in from administration to 
administration for newer and more 


A press meeting in the Port Authority Board Room on the proposed New York 
International Terminal area. Acting chairman Bayard F. Pope speaking. 
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powerful models. There is room for 
some traffic direction, if not control, 
to keep the contraptions from run- 
ning wild and crashing head-on. 
Cooperation between Federal Gov- 


ernment public relations depart- 
ments and personnel, if coordina- 
tion is impossible of attainment, 
could produce a better understand- 
ing between the government and 
the people, for it would tend to re- 
duce confusion. An exchange of 
ideas would assure an opportunity 
for testing before they are placed 
before the critical public audience. 

Professional organization would 
provide an efficient basis for such 
cooperation. It would also lead to 
important identification and 
strengthening of the public rela- 
tions function of government. At 
the same time, it would increase 
the dignity and self-respect of pub- 
lic relations personnel. 

One of the most effective criti- 
cisms of government public rela- 
tions is that it works on behalf of 
the incumbent political power. It is 
frequently confused with the per- 
sonal and political fortunes of those 
holding appointive and_ elective 
offices. 

Realistic analysts of this criticism 
insist that the idealistic goal of 
separation between administrative 
and political public relations can 
never be achieved. They maintain 
that there is an absolute require- 
ment in government public relations 
for personal and_ philosophical 
loyalty. At best, they say, career 
personnel in government informa- 
tion setups should hope for no more 
than employment on the technical 
levels of the job. 

Many of those who believe in the 
essentiality of party allegiance at 
the same time oppose public rela- 
tions career security as a breeder 
of indifference and mediocrity. They 
do not agree that improved leader- 
ship and training can overcome these 
destructive factors. 
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There is on the other side of this 
question the position of those who, 
like Walter Lippman, believe that 
we should “ask ourselves whether, 
except in the emergency of war, it 
is good public policy to rely so much 
on temporary officials . . . for no 
matter how able the business execu- 
tive, it will take him a long time 
to learn the public business.” 

In the White House the impor- 
tance of party loyalty is clear cut 
and proper and publicly understood. 
The President of the United States 
admittedly and aggressively is the 
leader of his party. 

The incumbent press secretary, 
James C. “Jim” Haggerty, is a 
strict party man. His predecessors 
were also strict party men. 

Government publicity personnel, 
whether political or career, must 
have the usual qualifications with 
respect to technical skills and gen- 
eral intelligence. In addition, they 
must be imbued with a passion for 
public service, be capable of carry- 
ing heavy responsibilities, exercis- 
ing authority with patience, convic- 
tion, judgment and humility, and 
making quick and proper decisions. 
They must have a _ hard-working 
conscience, a talent for simple in- 
terpretation of complex policy and 
an ability to win and hold the re- 
spect of representatives of all com- 
munications media. Their nose for 
news must never fail them and they 
must be able to predict public re- 
action. A well-rounded education 
and close contact with government 
and politics are prerequisites. Ex- 
perience on a newspaper is helpful, 
if not imperative. 

Newspapers, magazines, radio, 
television, newsreels, motion pic- 
tures, filmstrips, still photographs, 
exhibits, books, pamphlets, posters, 
speeches, paintings, songs and the 
theater—all are used in government 
publicity. 

For example, the White House 
press conference, initiated by Presi- 
dent Woodrow Wilson, has grown 
over the years from a relatively 
simple exchange of questions and 
answers, oral or written, to a tele- 
vision spectacular. Jim Haggerty 
does not hesitate to exploit the 
fullest potential of the magic gadget 
also used by Madison Avenue. Soon, 
it is expected, it will be possible to 
project the President’s image to 
foreign lands. 


States and municipalities increas- 
ingly are using public relations 
personnel and media to help accom- 
plish their programs. Progress has 
been slow, however, as compared 
with the Federal Government. 

Governors, mayors and city man- 
agers may have press secretaries, 
but it is exceptional to find coordi- 
nated, responsible public relations 
activities at the grass roots of our 
Democracy. 

A number of large cities, notably 
Philadelphia, New Orleans, Toledo, 
Norfolk and Miami Beach have first 
class public relations programs. 
Countless small communities are 
seeking professional advice on spe- 
cific local problems. They are also 
hiring experts to write reports and 
perform other special services. 

Effective public relations pro- 
cedures for states and large cities 
could be patterned after that of 
The Port of New York Authority.* 
This self-supporting, nonpolitical, 
corporate agency of New Jersey and 
New York has a central public re- 
lations department directed by a 
career specialist. 

Public relations in the Port Au- 
thority is respected as a top level 
function. The director at all times 
is aware of policy and participates 
in its formation. Her statements 
are accepted by communications 
media as official and informed. As a 
result, all queries flow through her 
office, not on a “must” basis, but 
because the availability of a single, 
authoritative information source is 
convenient and reliable. Under no 
circumstances, however, would any- 
one be blocked from direct contact 
with the Chairman, Commissioners, 
Executive Director, department 
heads or staff. 


(continued on page 141) 


*The Port Authority, which employs some 
4,000 people, is the self-supporting corporate 
agency of the States of New Jersey and New 
York. It was created in 1921 to deal with the 

| and development of terminal and 
transportation facilities, and to improve and 
protect the commerce of the Port District. 
Its facilities include the six tunnels and bridges 
connecting New Jersey and New York; the four 
major airports in the metropolitan region; the 
world’s two largest union motor truck terminals; 
the world’s largest union bus terminal; the Port 
Authority Building housing the union railroad 
freight terminal; Port Newark; the Hoboken- 
Port Authority Piers; the Port Authority Grain 
Terminal and Columbia Street Pier in Brooklyn 
and, most recently, the two-mile-long Brooklyn 
pier properties of the New York Dock Company. 
All of these public projects are close to the 
people and newsworthy. 
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=| The role of public relations 


in the advertising agency 


By W. Howard Chase 


Vice President 


McCann-Erickson, Inc. 


New York City 


Chairman and President 


ications Cc 


HE GROWTH AND EXTENSION of 

sound public relations practice 
into any new field can only be grati- 
fying to the many thousands who 
have made public relations their 
career. The 1955 decision of several 
members of the Public Relations 
Society of America to join forces 
with advertising and marketing 
agencies has created perhaps undue 
speculation. 

The facts of the matter, as re- 
vealed in the following survey analy- 
sis, are that the sound practice of 


public relations has been going on 
for a sustained period within adver- 
tising agencies and that the men and 
women so engaged have every inten- 
tion of contributing as much as pos- 
sible to the professional stature of 
public relations. 

To provide maximum objectivity, 
the author sent questionnaires to 20 
heads of public relations functions 
in advertising agencies who are 
organized into the Advertising 
Agency Public Relations Group. The 
questionnaires were not keyed in 


any way, and the respondents were 
offered full anonymity. It is inter- 
esting to note that of 13 question- 
naires received, only one chose to 
be anonymous. 

The author is also indebted to a 
study on “Today’s AAAA Publicity- 
Public Relations Department’? made 
by Hal Davis, vice president and 
promotion director, Kenyon & Eck- 
hardt, Inc., in 1954. The results of 
this survey, where pertinent, have 
been integrated in the tabulation 
which follows. 


*Special appreciation to Jack Whiteman for his analysis of the questionnaire itself. 


1. How Long Has Your Public Relations or Publicity Depart- 


ment Been in Existence? 


12 agencies responding: average size of depart- 


12 agencies responding: the period of operation of 
the average public relations department has been 
18 years; the longest having been in existence for 
36 years, the newest for 4 years, and 5 agencies 
reporting public relations departments over 25 
years old. 


The AAAA survey (Oct. ’54), in which 29 adver- 
tising agencies reported having public relations 
departments, disclose 12 as being active in this 
field from 1 to 5 years, 6 others from 9 to 15 
years, 5 for 20 years or more, 5 since “the 
birth of the agency” and one not reporting. 


* * * 


. How Long Have You Been Directing This Department? 


12 agencies responding: the average length of serv- 
ice of the public relations department head is 6 
years; 4 department heads having served 10 or 
more years, with one public relations chief having 
been on the job for 16 years. 


3. How Many People are Directly Employed By Your 


Department? 


ment is 29 persons; the largest reporting 72 em- 
ployes, the smallest 6. In 9 of these agencies, the 
departments were about equally divided between 
supervisory and clerical personnel; in 3 agencies 
the proportion of supervisory personnel was some- 
what higher. 


The AAAA survey discloses, that of the 29 agencies 
maintaining public relations departments, 20 
reported having from one to 10 employes in 
that department; seven had from 10 to 50 
employes, one agency had 75 staff employes and 
one agency had over 100 in personnel in this 
department. 


* * * 


. Does Your Public Relations Department Perform: (a) All 


Generally Accepted Public Relations Functions? (b) Is 
It Primarily A Publicity Section or Division? 


13 agencies responding: 11 agencies reporting they 
handled all public relations functions; 2 indicating 
they operated primarily as publicity sections. 


Comment: 

Typical of such an operation is that of one major 
agency which has maintained a publicity depart- 
ment for 10 years, but which, about three and a 
half years ago, established a “promotion depart- 
ment” with four major divisions. These embrace 
merchandising-marketing, publicity, exploitation 
and home economics. 
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Another agency reports that the scope of its public 
relations activity often covers eight broad areas, 
including basic campaign planning, merchandising 
and promotion, publicity, counseling on corporate 
problems trade relations, employe relations, sup- 
plier relations and stockholder relations. 
Although it may be some time before all public 
relations departments are equipped to offer services 
as diversified as those cited above, it clearly ap- 
pears that advertising agency management is be- 
coming more and more receptive to the idea that 
“public relations’ should assume a larger role in 
agency affairs. 


5. Are Your Public Relations Clients Always Advertising 
Clients? 


12 agencies responding: 8 reporting that their pub- 
lic relations clients were always advertising clients, 
while 4 agencies advised that they carried separate 
public relations accounts. 


Comment: 

While the majority of agencies have indicated that 
their public relations clients were also current ad- 
vertising accounts, this circumstance probably re- 
sults from the fact that, in many instances, the 
public relations department of the agency is an 
outgrowth of a publicity section. Once public rela- 
tions is fully recognized as a full time partner in 
the marketing picture, it will then be given a freer 
rein to solicit business on its own based on the 
type of service it is able to offer. 


6. Is The Service Billed Separately? 


All 12 agencies indicate that their public relations 
work is billed separately. All but one indicate they 
bill on the basis of a yearly fee; 8 agencies also 
bill by the job and 9 bill on commission on out-of- 
pocket expenses. 


The AAAA survey disclosed no generally accepted 
method of billing. Of the 29 agencies respond- 
ing, there were 19 different methods of billing 
used. Three agencies stated they charged on a 
retainer and fee basis, while three others fol- 
lowed the practice of billing on a per job basis 
—no free services. Fee based on time, time plus 
overhead plus out-of-pocket, fee plus out-of- 
pocket, retainer plus out-of-pocket, and monthly 
fee basis were used in each case by two of the 
agencies reporting. 


Comment: 

While there appears to be a wide disparity in bill- 
ing methods used by the various agencies, the 
variations are minor in character. Most billings 
are predicated essentially on time, retainer or fee. 
However, since the AAAA makes no specific recom- 
mendations as to charging methods, it appears 
there will continue to be nearly as many billing 
systems as there are public relations departments. 


7. Do You Consider Your Public Relations Activities on 
Behalf of Your Advertising Clients to Be Helpful in In- 
creasing Advertising Impact? 


12 agencies responding: unanimous “Yes”. 
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10. 


11. 


Comment: 

While all public relations heads replying to the 
questionnaire answered that public relations helped 
to increase advertising impact, their enthusiasm 
ranged from “Most certainly” and “Definitely yes” 
to a more restrained “In some cases”. While public 
relations cannot serve as a substitute for advertis- 
ing, perhaps one reason for attaining less than 
100% effectiveness in any advertising program is 
the inability of some account executives to recog- 
nize the significant role which public relations can 
play in spheres which the accepted techniques of 
advertising cannot reach. As one public relations 
director put it: “Too many account men have been 
inclined to shrug off public relations with the atti- 
tude that if you pay no attention to it, it will go 
away.” 


. Do You Consider That TV Presents New Problems or 


New Opportunities for Public Relations Activities? 


12 agencies responding: 9 felt that TV would offer 
new problems and new opportunities; 2 thought 
only new opportunities, and one agency felt that TV 
would offer neither. 


* 


. Do You Think The Public Relations Counselor Should Be 


Influential in Determining The Scope and Direction of 
Advertising Campaigns? 


13 agencies responding: 11 yes, 2 no. 


Comment: 

Nearly all replies expressed the opinion that public 
relations should be influential in the planning of 
advertising campaigns. However, the degree of 
enthusiasm was mixed. For example, one said: 
“The experienced, professional public relations per- 
son or his group could mean the difference between 
a successful campaign and one that would be just 
a campaign.” Other comments were more guarded, 
as for example, “In a limited way” and “He should 
have a voice in some instances.” This less enthu- 
siastic attitude might be attributed to the fact 
that the public relations department has _ not 
reached its full potential in those particular 
agencies. 


Is Your Public Relations Operaiion Profitable in Itself? 


10 agencies responding: 8 yes, one break even, one 
no. 


Is Your Department on The Same Plane with Such Other 


Agency Departments As Creative, Service (Contact), 
Media? 


13 agencies responding: 12 yes, one no. 


Comment: 

The response to this question was enlightening. It 
revealed that the public relations department fre- 
quently exercises at least equal or even greater 
influence than other well established agency di- 
visions. For example, one reply stated: “Stronger 
in instances. Certainly on the same plane. You see, 
we believe in it as an important phase of our busi- 
ness. A natural wedding!” Another said: “Yes, I 
am responsible only to top management.” 


: 
* * * 
* * * 


12. In Your Opinion, is The Advertising Agency Headed 


Toward More, or Less, Importance As A Focal Point in 
Public Relations? 


11 agencies responding: 10 more, 1 less. 
Comment: 


The one negative answer given here may be more 
perceptive in its appraisal of the public relations- 
advertising relationship, “. . . when more of the 
old guard passes and the new look arrives; also 
when the ‘form’ account executive makes it his 
business to know more about public relations, pub- 


licity and allied activities.” 


Discussing the forthcoming public rela- 
tions group meeting of this year’s East- 
ern Annual Conference of the American 
Association of Advertising Agencies, to 
be held October 17-19 at the Hotel 
Roosevelt in New York, are (left to right) 
committee members Frank Leonard, 
Campbell-Ewald Company; Howard 


Johnson, Cunningham & Walsh, Inc.;. 


William Treadwell, Leo Burnett Com- 
pany, Inc., and group chairman Richard 
Fehr of Doherty, Clifford, Steers & 
Shenfield, Inc. 


The conclusion to a study of this kind 1s 
neither dramatic nor unexpected. The public re- 
lations function is well established in the adver- 
tising and marketing agency and is well repre- 
sented in the Public Relations Society. The staff 
executives expect the functions to continue to 
grow. A review of their membership in and their 
contributions to the profession through the Soci- 
ety indicates that the marketing agency public 
relations man or woman intends to grow with 
the profession. 


At the 8th Annual National Public Relations Conference, at the Hotel Ambassador 
in Los Angeles, California, November 14, 15 and 16 


YOU WILL SEE these exhibitors . . . 


ALLEN’S PRESS CLIPPING BUREAU 
BOIS-SMITT COMPANY OF CALIFORNIA 
THE COCA-COLA COMPANY 

GENERAL MOTORS CORPORATION 
GOULD-SMITH ASSOCIATES 

THE JAM HANDY ORGANIZATION, INC. 
MODERN TALKING PICTURES SERVICE, INC. 
THE NATIONAL RESEARCH BUREAU, INC. 
NEW WORLD PRODUCTIONS 

OIL INDUSTRY INFORMATION COMMITTEE 
THE PACIFIC TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH CO. 


THE PRUDENTIAL INSURANCE COMPANY OF 
AMERICA 

R. H. BACON & COMPANY 

RAPID BLUEPRINT COMPANY 

RICHFIELD OIL CORPORATION 

SCHENLEY DISTILLERS, INC. 

TELEPROMPTER CORPORATION 

TIME, INC. 

TRANS WORLD AIRLINES, INC. 

UNDERWOOD CORPORATION 

WILDING PICTURE PRODUCTIONS, INC. 


If you, your company, or your clients want to take advantage of this excellent opportunity to 
reach the public relations market, now is the time to act. 


An exhibits brochure, giving full details, rates, and a complete floor plan, is available by writing 


or calling: 


THE PUBLIC RELATIONS SOCIETY OF AMERICA, INC. 
(Woodrow G. Gatehouse, Business Manager) 


2 West 46th Street 


New York 36, New York 


Phone: ClIrecle 6-0742 
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» TOTAL CIRCULATION Is 2,175,046* 


—highest in Redbook history. 


NEWSSTAND CIRCULATION, Now 908,392* 
—highest since Aug. ’51 increase from 25¢ to 35¢ per copy. 


.'s WINNER OF THE BENJAMIN FRANKLIN MAGAZINE 


AWARD GOLD MEDAL FOR PUBLIC SERVICE for “the most 
distinguished and meritorious service by an American magazine 
of general circulation during 1954.” 


ADVERTISING REVENUE: 
1st six months of 55 tops 54 by more than 14%. 


ADVERTISING LINAGE: 
2nd six months business now on the books exceeds the total linage 


run in the same period last year! Soa ng 


The Magazine for Young Adults 


+A.B.C. 6/30/58 
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The sky's the limit... ! 


By Sydney H. Eiges 


Vice President in Charge of Press 
National Broadcasting Company 


New York City 


HE SKY’S THE LIMIT on what 

radio and television can do for 
the public relations man. Winning 
the minds of men is his business, 
and never in the history of com- 
munications have there been media 
that could do the job as well for 
him as these electronic twins. 

Broadcasting enters virtually 
every home in America as a wel- 
come guest. It reaches the public 
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when the family unit is relaxed, 
receptive. It has impact and realism. 
And—best of all—it is readily avail- 
able as a tool for public relations 
practitioners who will take the time 
and trouble to learn how to use it 
effectively. 

Radio and television today are 
for public relations people the most 
challenging of the media. Both are 
themselves undergoing profound, 


An NBC-TV spectacular—a scene from 
the presentation of “The Desert Song,” 
starring Nelson Eddy, Gale Sherwood, 
Salvatore Baccaloni, Otto Kruger, John 
Conte, Bambi Linn and Rod Alexander. 


x k * 


fundamentally changing, traditional 
patterns of living and thinking. 


Change means opportunity 


For the venturesome, change 
means opportunity. Radio and tele- 
vision offer boundless opportunities 
today to experiment and pioneer 


(Continued on page 142) 
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ODAY’S POTENTIAL for the spon- 
sored film medium is not meas- 
ured in the brilliance of superior 
color processes now available, nor 
in the width of screens or the magic 
of new stereophonic sound technique. 
The big news in sponsored films, 
the dominant fundamental of its 
economy and its single most impor- 
tant fact for the public relations 
practitioner, is the recent and tre- 
mendous growth of the potential 
audience for a good, interesting busi- 
ness film. 
The sponsored film audience has 
two dimensions: quantity and the 
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qualitative depth of the impression 
you can leave with it. 

It is not only possible to reach 
more than half the total U.S. popu- 
lation with a 27-minute color and 
sound motion picture, you can do it 
at a total cost-per-viewer of less than 
one cent. The Aluminum Company 
of America’s “Unfinished Rainbows” 
has been seen by nearly 50 million 
persons to date; Weyerheuser Sales’ 
“Green Harvest” tallied 56,859,471 
attendance at a viewer cost of less 
than one cent each, as of a recent 
month. That figure includes the total 
expenditure for a top-quality color 


Dividends 
from 

the 
golden 
screen 


By Otto H. Coelln, Jr. 


Editor and Publisher 
Business Screen 
Chicago, Illinois 


production, prints and nationwide 
distribution service. 

There are countless, current spon- 
sor experiences which mount up the 
box-car figures for attendance at 
sponsored film showings. But the 
other half of the story is that basic 
characteristic of the medium which 
sets it apart from all others: the 
depth of impression which occurs 
when the full magic of combined 
eye and ear appeal holds an audi- 
ence’s undivided attention for periods 
ranging from ten minutes to a full 


(Continued on page 148) 
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By Hal Davis 


Vice President and Promotion Director 
Kenyon & Eckhardt, Inc. 
New York City 


NE THING is clear. Television 

alone isn’t responsible for the 
revolution which is coming in news- 
papers and magazines during the 
next few years. Although the more- 
than-giant-lifesize-screen is utilized 
as a smoking room word in most 
print circles, the changes in print 
outlook, both mechanically and edi- 
torially, really began at the start 
of the post-war marketing revolu- 
tion some ten years ago. 


Changes which can radically alter 
traditional newspaper and maga- 
zine concepts are already past the 
talking stages into the pilot plants. 
And public relations men can well 
take notice of these changes in 
order to serve better the needs of 
the print media and their clients. 

Certainly a major change will be 
in the increased use of color, espe- 
cially in newspapers. Allan Keller, 
of the New York World-Telegram 


believes that color is the most chal- 
lenging of the technological improve- 
ments just around the corner in 
newspaper production. Mr. Keller 
predicts more and faster color in 
the near future. 

Echoing that prediction, Bill Sum- 
mits, head of Life Magazine’s photo 
laboratories, said: “Once the idea 
gets started here in New York, it’ll 


(continued on page 157) 
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What's Ahead in PR Media—Printed Matter 


The A. E. Staley Manufacturing Com- 
pany, Decatur, Illinois, devoted a whole 
issue to the plant community and it paid 
tremendous public relations dividends. 


OU COULD SAY that the use of 

printed material in the practice 
of public relations started with the 
invention of movable type half a 
millennium ago. That is, you could 
if you agree the medieval clergy 
practiced public relations in behalf 
of their cause, and used the Guten- 
berg Bible as their basic printed 
piece. Perhaps that’s stretching it 
a bit too far; but no blasphemy is 
intended. 

What is certain is that printed 
material is basic to the practice of 
public relations. And the successful 
practitioners are themselves good 
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The new look in print 


By K. C. Pratt 


President 
K. C. Pratt, Incorporated 
New York City 


copy writers and layout men and 
book-makers—or they hire good ones 
to do such work for them. 


There may be certain undertak- — 


ings in the field which can be 
brought off successfully without the 
multiplying power of the printing 
press, but they’re hard to find. Even 
the company which spends a million 
or more for industrial movies needs 
—and uses—printed media for pro- 
motion, for keepsake, for recall 
among the multitudes of its audi- 
ences. Or the public agency which 
must report its progress periodically 
to the people. Or the pressure group 


which must make its purposes clear. 
Or the private charity seeking con- 
tributions. All need and use the 
printed word—in addition to what- 
ever other techniques they may pos- 
sibly employ. 

In the industrial realm, the print- 
ed media of public relations break 
down into what are now generally 
well-established categories. Two of 
the most widely used pieces are the 
company publication (or house 
magazine) and the company annual 
report. Others are company manuals, 


(continued on page 162) 
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BUSINESS WEEK’S BRIEFCASE 


BUSINESS WEEK 
GOES TO A SALES MEETING 


Last month. the F.O.S. Industrial Tape Di- 
vision of The Seamless Rubber Company 
brought its national sales force to New 
Haven, Connecticut, for a general review of 
the company’s sales picture. With Business 
Week spearheading its major selling drive, 
F.O.S. salesmen were shown how the com- 
panys advertising campaign in Business 
Week is designed to support their own sell- 
ing efforts in the field. Shown here, from left 
to right are: William H. Boylan, Manager, 
F.O.S. Industrial Tape Division; J. Thomas 
Gibbons, Vice President and General Sales 
Manager of The Seamless Rubber Company. 
At far right, Stuart D. Cowan, Jr., Vice 
President of Donahue & Coe, Inc., New 
York, who delivered the presentation. 


GARROWAY INTERVIEWS BUSINESS WEEK EDITOR... 
Eugene Miller, Associate Managing Editor of Business Week, 
was recently interviewed on Dave Garroway’s NBC-TV morning 
show, “Today,” to inform coast-to-coast viewers about the Federal 
Reserve’s recent moves for restraining credit. Business Week 
editors are in constant demand, not only for radio and television 
appearances, but also as speakers for business meetings. 


YOUR ADVERTISING IN 
BUSINESS WEEK WILL... 


@ increase your company's 
recognition and prestige 


© Explore new markets 
for your products 


GENERAL ELECTRIC LAUNCHES SPECIAL ADVERTISING 
CAMPAIGN ... Once again taking up the cause of small busi- 
ness, General Electric has initiated a special advertising cam- 
paign in Business Week — a campaign designed to seek out new 
production projects for G-E’s 17,000 small business subcontrac- 
tors, now that the Armed Forces are ironing out high volume 
peaks brought about by the Korean crisis. To keep its small busi- 
ness partners operating at full capacity, G-E is offering their 
talents to Business Week’s management audience. The first 3-page 
advertisement in this new series is pictured above. 
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SLOAN FELLOWS FROM M.1I.T. CONFER WITH EDIT 


A McGRAW-HILL PUBLICATION 
330 WEST 42nd STREET, NEW YORK 36, N. Y. 


ORS... Business Week was recently visited by 32 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology. Here members of the group confer with Elliott V. Bell, Editor and Publisher of Business Week, and 
some of his associates. Following a general briefing on the operations of a business magazine, the group talked with departmental editors. 


9 MAJOR COMPANIES 

JOIN FORCES TO STUDY THE 
MOST EFFECTIVE MEDIA FOR 
REACHING THEIR CUSTOMERS 
AND PROSPECTS 


Early in 1955, the Advertising Managers 
of 9 major companies in 9 different in- 
dustrial fields embarked on a joint ven- 
ture to determine the most effective media 
for reaching their best customers and 
prospects. Final results of this independ- 
ent study have just been released to Busi- 
ness Week by Crossley S-D Surveys, Inc., 
in New York. If your job is to evaluate 
markets and media, the results of this 
major study will be as useful to you as to 
the men who conducted it. Ask your Busi- 
ness Week representative for copies of 
the reports pictured here, or write to 
Business Week’s Research Department. 


Sloan Fellows from the 
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How we did it— 
or were older than we think! 


An irreverent chronicler reviews a decade of 


change. 


By Maurice O'Reilly 


Public Relations Department 


The Borden Company 
New York City 


ID THE TWENTIETH Century 

start at 0000 hours January 1, 
1900, or January 1, 1901? The rea- 
son I ask is that it’s tied up with 
this question of anniversaries. Did 
you realize that you were in your 
first year the day you were born? 
I mean, do you realize now? In other 


words, on your first birthday you 
were already starting your second 
year, and your tenth birthday 
you were 1/365th of the way 
through your eleventh year, which 
means that this special issue of Pub- 
lic Relations JOURNAL isn’t marking 
the end of ten years of publication 


but the start of the eleventh year, 
so it’s a month late, and marked 
wrong, and besides, why is it Vol. 
XI—No. 10, and not Vol. X—No. 
12, or Vol. XI—No. 1? 

That’s a good question, and if 
you'll hang on I’ll try to answer it. 
Vol. I consisted of only three issues. 
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To the Public Relations Journal 


on its 10th Anniversary 


I speak for all members of the Public Re- 
lations Society of America in expressing our 
pride and appreciation over the contribution 
which the Public Relations JOURNAL has 
made to our calling during its ten years of 
publication. 

It has been a decade of progress in public 
relations—progress in winning recognition 
and acceptance, in the evolution of our skills 
and techniques, and in ever-increasing ded- 
ication to the creation of a more perfect or- 
der on the earth based upon understanding 
and good will among all men. In this pro- 
gress the Public Relations Journal has played 
its leading part exceedingly well. Its articles 
and case histories have been significant ad- 
ditions to the growing literature of public 


relations. Its news reports on major happen- 
ings in the field have given all of us a greater 
sense of participation in them. In its editor- 
ials and other service features it has 
led us all to higher ground with wider hori- 
zons. The Journal is a valuable reference 
library on public relations practice affording 
a grand panorama of our calling. In the 
years ahead it will continue as a medium for 
sharing new concepts of public relations. 

We of our Society join in this birthday 
salute to the journal of our craft and extend 
our appreciation to its editors and managers, 
and also to the contributors, photographers, 
advertisers, engravers, printers and all oth- 
ers whose combined efforts make it the voice 
of public relations. 


George M. Crowson, 
President, 
Public Relations Society of America. 


That’s because the first issue came 
out in October, and it had an orange 
and black cover because of Hallow- 
e’en. It was a monthly publication, 
so Vol. II, No. 1, in the ordinary 
course of events, would have ap- 
peared the following October, in 
1946. Instead, the editors decided 
to start with a clean slate, and 
marked January, 1946, as Vol. II, 
No. 1. (Are you still with me?) 

Everything went along fine until 
July, 1950 (Vol. VI—No. 7). There 
was a month of silence. Then out 
came Vol. VI—No. 8, marked Sep- 
tember. I don’t know what in the 
hell happened to August, and I don’t 
think any of the editors or printers 
do, either. Anyway, they tried to 
make up for it by putting out two 
issues in December (a special An- 
nual Meeting issue, which was a 
pretty clever way of getting off the 
hook). Later, the masthead was 
changed to read: “Published month- 
ly, except August and semi-monthly 
in December.” 

In March, 1952, they (meaning the 
third-person equivalent of the edi- 
torial “we”) changed their minds 


October, 1955 


and went back to a regular monthly 
schedule, which, of course, didn’t 
have any effect until the following 
August, when a magazine came out 
which otherwise would not have, 
and again in December, when only 
one came out instead of two. For 
these reasons, this issue of the 
JOURNAL is Vol. XI—No. 10. 

The Public Relations JOURNAL has 
had four editors in ten years, or an 
average of one editor every two and 
a half years, which should prove 
how misleading averages can be. Of 
the 121 issues published as of now, 
the first editor put out 20; the sec- 
ond, 38; the third, 41; and the 
fourth, 22. 

The Public Relations JOURNAL has 
always been the name of the pub- 
lication, but it hasn’t always been 
the publication of the Publications 
Society of America, Inc., for the 
simple reason that the JOURNAL is 
ten years old and the Society is 
seven years and eight months. 

It started life as The Public Re- 
lations JOURNAL of the American 
Councilon Public Relations, with the 
Council’s first president, Rex Har- 


low, as its 
founder and edi- 
tor. “We had to 
decide whether 
we would pub- 
lish a journal 
professional in 
nature, a maga- 
zine of trade as- 
sociation type, 
or some other form of publication,” 
recalled Harlow recently. “My con- 
servative instincts favored the jour- 
nal type and I settled on it.” 

If Harlow’s instincts were con- 
servative, his editorial aims were 
liberal. “We want the JOURNAL to be 
a living part of the swiftly-moving 
field it serves,” he declared in his 
first editorial. The JOURNAL would 
carry “articles that deal with funda- 
mental public relations problems, as 
they currently press for solution.” 

Harlow evidently set out to sound 
a public relations drumbeat to the 
tempo of the times. The Employer 
and the Returning Serviceman was 
the title of one article in the first 
issue (authored by a retired Navy 
commander). Another title was all 
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dressed up to appeal to the Sunday 
supplementality of some readers: 
How Would You Have Built Inter- 


national Friendships at the San 
Francisco Conference? 

Harlow vividly recalls the events 
leading up to the JOURNAL’S publica- 
tion, and its first few hectic months 
of life. The job of editor, Harlow 
took on himself. Virgil L. Rankin, 
director of the Council, was named 
managing editor. Ben Trynin, the 
Council’s research editor, got the 
same assignment on the JOURNAL. 
Rankin selected the type, layout, and 
paper (Old Style #1, 14 picas, dou- 
ble columns, uncoated stock), and 
agreed to write a regular three- to 
five-page section of news and com- 
ment. Trynin signed up for an arti- 
cle a month on research. For Har- 
low: the rest of the publication, 30 
to 35 pages. 

He set out to fill them by writing 
letters to 30 or 40 public relations 
people around the country, asking 
them to contribute articles to get 
the JOURNAL underway. ‘This help 
‘was forthcoming,” Harlow says, but 
it was nine issues later before his 
by-line could disappear. Frequently, 
Harlow was listed as author of two 
or three articles in a single issue. 

Early JOURNAL contents were a 
potpourri of public relations prob- 
lems, of pressing or of passing mo- 
‘ment. Editor Harlow managed to 
look hard at Contributor Harlow. 


As author, he wrote The Right Word 
At the Right Time—That’s Seman- 
tics (November 1945). As editor, he 
printed a scathing article by E. A. 
Cunningham: Semantics — Phooey! 
(May 1946). 

The young JOURNAL took a firm 
hold on its public. “Almost before 
we knew it,’”’ Harlow says, “several 
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hundred paid subscribers at five 
dollars a year were on our mailing 
list.” Businessman Harlow took ad- 
vantage of a gray market in early 
JOURNAL copies. The 1945 issues 
were offered at $1.50 each; 1946 
issues, at $1.00 each, “cash with 
order.” 

In May, 1947, Rex Harlow re- 
signed as president of the Council, 
after eight years. At the same time, 
he stepped down as editor of the 
JOURNAL. He was succeeded in both 
posts by Virgil Rankin. With the 
changeover came an “Editorial 
Board,” a 15-member group of well- 
known public relations men. Harlow 
was chairman. 

Rankin recalls 
the JOURNAL’S 
early days with 
mixed pleasure 
and pain. “We 
worked on a six- 
hundred - dollar 
budget,” he said 
recently. ‘‘We 
never would 
have got the publication out without 
the cooperation of the printer, Jerry 
Hooper. I couldn’t have worked with- 
out Dora McLean, either. She was 
brought in as an assistant editor.* 
Getting the JOURNAL out to sub- 
scribers was a home operation. The 
magazine would come from the 
printer, and Dora and my wife and 
my oldest boy and myself would sit 
down at night and insert the copies 
in envelopes that had been typed 
up during the month. We had to 
separate the bundles to meet postal 
regulations, and load the bundles in 
bags. It was strictly a home opera- 
tion.” 

A significant article appeared in 
Rankin’s third issue as editor. It 
was a report of the action taken by 
the joint merger committee of the 
Council and the National Associa- 
tion of Public Relations Counsel. 
The six committee members, three 
from each group, had hied off to 
Chicago for four days. At the end 
of that time, August 7, 1947, the 
Public Relations Society of America 
came into being, although the mer- 
ger didn’t become official until the 


* She was succeeded by Agnes V. Marr. As the 
JOURNAL developed, its Editor depended more 
and more on able editorial assistants. We are 
particularly indebted for cheerful, knowledge- 
able cooperation during the last three years 
to Laura Freed and her successor, Natalie Ellin- 
ger, the current Editorial Executive.—The Editor. 


following February. “It was recog- 
nized by all concerned,” the merger 
committee announced, “that the 
Council’s Public Relations JOURNAL 
has already accomplished a great 
deal for the profession of public 
relations, and that its potential value 
is tremendous. It will therefore be 
continued as an Official publication 
of the Society.” 

The “editorial board” of the Coun- 
cil’s JOURNAL became the “advisory 
board” of the Society’s JOURNAL. 
There were no other changes. The 
format, number of pages, size and 
style of the publication remained 
the same. In May, 1948, the month- 
old “advisory board” was replaced 
by a “publications board’ and the 
membership dropped from 15 to a 
more wieldy seven, including Rex 
Harlow and Milton Fairman—one 
his work behind, the other his work 
ahead. 

Earlier, I said that 121 issues of 
the JOURNAL had been pubiished 
through October of this year. Tech- 
nically, there have been 120. The 
June and July issues for 1948 
were combined, which is under- 
standable when you think of what 
Rankin must have been going 
through at the time. Already Jour- 
NAL editor, and interim president 
of PRSA, he was named the So- 
ciety’s executive director as well. 
Simultaneously, he was undertaking 
the project of consolidating the So- 
ciety’s administrative office in New 
York and its publications office in 
San Francisco. Rankin finally set up 
shop in the Hotel Shelton on New 
York’s Lexington Avenue, and went 
back on schedule. 

At the So- 
ciety’s first an- 
nual meeting in 
December, 1948, 
Averell Brough- 
ton was elected 
president. The 
January, 1949, 
issue of the 
JOURNAL offered 
back copies of the publication (Vol. 
4 only) at 50 cents each, which 
showed a notable lack of apprecia- 
tion financially, if not esthetically. 
In February, the publications board 
went from a wieldy seven to a wieldy 
eleven, with G. Edward Pendray as 
chairman. In April, the JOURNAL 
published its first illustration: photo- 
graphs of the Society’s officers for 
1949—on uncoated stock. In June, 
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SELVAGE & LEE 


CHICAGO 


La Salle-Wacker Building 
221 La Salle Street 


J. HANDLY WRIGHT 


500 Fifth Avenue, 


(Established 1938) 


New York 36, N.Y. 


WASHINGTON 


| Cafritz Building 


1625 live Street, N 


ROBERT W. WOOD 


SAMUEL B. BLEDSOE 


Rankin resigned as PRSA’s execu- 
tive director to take a post at Bos- 
ton University. He was succeeded 
by Robert L. 
Bliss. Sep- 
tember, a “‘Let- 
ters to the Edi- 
tor” page was 
introduced. In 
November, the 
JOURNAL got 
coated stock, 
and there were 
lots of pictures, and some sizeable 
ads (a pretty young lady demon- 
strating a Pitney-Bowes postage 
meter). There were snappier heads, 
and more air in the columns. The 
publication was undergoing a meta- 
morphosis. 

The table of contents began to 


sparkle, too, with brighter and 
Besides news and_ back-of-the-book editing, 
Bliss took over the business side of the 


JOURNAL and built it to advertising medium 
stature, with Woodrow G. Gateh 

Manager and Diane L. Davis, Advertising 
Sales, rounding out the “business side.’ 
Circulation was managed by Janet J. Bauer 
from 1949 until 1954, at which time Katherine 
Zito took over. 


October, 1955 


brighter names: the Ejisenhowers, 
Milton and Dwight; Crawford 
Greenewalt; Harry E. Humphreys, 
Jr. But like a Roman candle, the 
brighter the illumination, the more 
in danger the JOURNAL became of 
burning out: The articles more fre- 
quently were digests of or excerpts 
from speeches. Fewer articles were 
tailored to the JOURNAL’s editorial 
needs. 

In format, 


the January, 1950 


JOURNAL was a complete departure 
from previous issues. Page size went 


up by 35 square inches (from 614 
x 9144 to 9%, x 1114), the two col- 
umns became three, type face was 
changed, photographs were sprin- 
kled liberally throughout. ‘The de- 
cision to adopt a standard page size 

. was principally for the con- 
venience of advertisers wishing to 
use the JOURNAL,’ Rankin stated 
forthrightly. Pitney-Bowes had a 
two-color ad. The publications board 
was getting positively cozy—only 
four members: Pendray as chair- 
man, Fairman, the late Henry C. 
Link and Kenneth C. Pratt. But it 
was back to six the next month, when 
Ken R. Dyke and Richard A. Strick- 
land were added. Classified ads ap- 
peared for the first time in the Feb- 
ruary issue: five “positions wanted” 
at 60 cents a line (but no “help 
wanted” at $1.00 a line). 

The change in format, however, 
had apparently wrought little change 
in members’ attitude toward the 
publication—they were willing to 
read it, reluctant to write for it. 
“While the Editorial Board has 


(Continued on page 168) 
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AND WHAT IS YOUR PUBLIC RELATIONS POLICY?—Continued from page 10 


For industry generally 


Business associations seem more 
conscious of the importance of the 
need of a platform for public rela- 
tions than most individual com- 
panies are. Both NAM and the U.S. 
Chamber of Commerce have put out 
declarations in various forms. As 
already mentioned, the Oil Industry 
Information Committee has a plat- 
form—so labeled. 

For NAM, a 75-page pamphlet, 
“Industry Believes,” states policy 
positions on more than 60 major 
subjects. These are the work of 
many committees, and nothing hap- 
pens in NAM’s public relations oper- 
ations that is not backed up by one 
of the written declarations. 

“Industry’s Goal—Building a Bet- 
ter America” is a more popular 
statement of NAM’s objectives and 
beliefs that is being distributed to 
schools, community groups, and 
other publics. 

An example of one of the planks 
is this on “Vigorous Competition”: 
“The entire American system rolls 
on competition, with the customer 
in the driver’s seat. The customer 
chooses among many competing 
products. He buys from the company 
that offers the highest quality at 
the lowest price.” (Which a good 
salesman might challenge.) Another 
sample: 

“Profits make products — profits 
create jobs—profits mean progress!” 


Platform content 


American Standard’s statement 
has in it the three things I think 
a platform should contain: 


1. Interpretation of the nature 
and purpose of the company. 

2. Expression of attitude toward 
various publics. 

3. A guiding philosophy or set of 
beliefs, 


Extracts: “American Standard is 
a family of companies made up of 
thousands of men and women. Our 
purpose is to provide certain prod- 
ucts that are needed for the better- 
ment and comfort of mankind, and 
to make those products of ever-bet- 
ter quality for sale at a reasonable 
price. ... 

“We believe in being good cor- 
porate citizens by paying our way 


PUBLIC RELATIONS 
POLICY 


‘Bw PUBLIC RELATIONS POLICY of the United States Rubber Company 
is to establish the Company in the public mind as an industrial 
organization of character which serves the public interest. 


In support of this policy, every appropriate medium for building and 
maintaining good will is to be employed within the limits of intelli- 
gence and good taste. Because public relations begin at home, special 
emphasis is to be placed on this program in communities where units 
of our organization are located. 


It is the responsibility of each division and department to see that 
this policy is generally understood and applied and that it is adminis- 
tered with full realization that the Company is always affected by the 
decisions and actions of all sections of the organization. The follow- 
ing objectives should be kept before all of us in the discharge of our 
public relations responsibility: 


I We believe in the principle of production of quality goods at 
fair prices and of continual improvement of our products and 
services. 


il We recognize that we are responsible not only to our stock- 
holders but also to our employees and customers, to the public and 
the Government, and we will give the pertinent facts about our busi- 
ness to each of the groups to which we are responsible, in terms of 
their own interests. 


lil We will strive continually for better human relations in our 
daily contacts with fellow employees and will conduct ourselves 
with good manners in the public interest at all times. We will do 
our utmost to provide steady employment through forward plan- 
ning, research, development and business expansion. 


IV We believe in the individual incentive system, in private 
enterprise and in profits which represent a fair return on capital 
investment. 


V We favor a. high standard of living for people everywhere 
and we believe that this can be attained in great measure through 
the benefits of applied scientific research and development. 


UNITED STATES 
RUBBER COMPANY 
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AS @ @ a unique service 


\ Burdick-Rowland Associates, Inc. 
—an established firm of design- 
\ ers and idea men, offer a unique 
service to help you solve some 
of your knotty problems in visual 
promotions three-dimen- 
sional public relations. 
\ 
\ 


\ 


a professional 


service \ 


Burdick-Rowland Associates develop “compiete ‘ 
package jobs” or offer comsulation service, on 
either a flat fee or retainer basis. During the 
many years experience of the principals and ™‘ 
associates, we have had a practical back- 
ground in “How-To-Do” on annual meetings 
and sales meetings . . . we design and procure 
exhibits, point of purchase items, displays and 
vehicular promotions; we have the “know-how” 
on design of reception rooms, offices, open- 
houses, conventions and trade-shows ... we 
develop symbols, trade-marks and sales identi- 
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an acknowledged 
service 


The Standard & Poor’s “Advertising-in-Action” 
annual award of merit, as typified by the 
“Oscar” above, has been given to Burdick- 
Rowland Associates for the outstanding finan- 
cial advertising project of 1954. 


‘e an effective, 
efficient service 


Burdick-Rowland is the designer and operator 
of the successful New York Stock Exchange 


fiers; we’re experienced in employee relations, 
industrial relations, financial relations . . . we’ve 
succcessfully tackled dioramas, itinerants, plant 
identifications, merchandisers and anniversary 
celebrations . . . and, with all this experience, 
we feel we can save you and your clients— 


or firm, lots of headaches . . . and probably, 
money! ! ! 


Broker Industry Educational Project. Itinerant 
exhibits telling the corporate story of industry 
listed on the “Big Board” are now being shown 
in 204 ground-floor member-broker windows 
coast-to-coast. Participating clients are: Allied 
Chemical & Dye Corporation, American Gas & 
Electric Company, American Machine & Foun- 
dry Company, California Packing Corporation, 
Chrysler Corporation, Commercial Credit Com- 
pamy, Crucible Steel Company of America, 
General Electric Company, Kaiser Aluminum 
& Chemical Corporation, New York Stock Ex- 
change, Olin Mathieson Chemical Corporation, 
Phillips Petroleum Company, Republic Steel 
Corporation, Sinclair Oil Corporation, Socony 
Mobil Oil Company, Sunray Mid-Continent Oil 
Company, Textron American, Inc., United Air 
Lines, West Penn Electric Company, Yale & 
Towne Manufacturing Company and Zenith 
Radio Corporation, 


BURDICK -ROWLAND ASSOCIATES. INC. 


104 EAST 40th STREET 


MUrray Hill 5-7582 


NEW YORK 16, N. Y. 


105 MONTGOMERY STREET Douglas 2-7503 SAN FRANCISCO 4, CAL. 
919 NORTH MICHIGAN AVENUE SUperior 7-2145 CHICAGO 11, ILL. 


( Advertisement) 
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in the community and by participat- 
ing in activities that promote the 
public welfare. Our own programs of 


cleanliness, industrial safety, and 
good working habits should serve 
as good examples for others.” 


How to develop a statement 


How do you go about developing 
a statement of policy as satisfactory 
as that? I know no better way than 
that which I’ve been following my- 
self for these many years: 

® Study the declarations and 
policies of others. (Be sure to 
ask for U. S. Rubber’s and 

American Standard’s.) 

e Write a statement for your 
own company. 

® Try it out on managers, 
supervisors, etc. If they accept 
it— 

@ Try it out on your policy- 
makers, your board. 

® Take their criticisms to 
heart and rewrite. 

® Refer to your statement 
when you are planning projects. 

See how many of your plans 

conform to the statement and 

carry its purpose forward. 

Try the statement out 
again on more managers and 
employes. 

® Get your policy committee 
and board to approve the state- 
ment for trial uses. Then start 
using it. 

Eventually you—and we, I hope— 
will have the statement in more or 
less definite form. You can then put 
it in the hands of all connected with 
the company for their guidance in 
public relations contacts. 


Blueprint for many 


I can’t tell any of you just what 
should go into your own statement 
of a platform. But this I do know: 
The more I study such statements, 
the more ‘I see in them the same 
basic ideas expressed in varying 
ways. In a variety of voices they 
express a feeling of economic im- 
portance; a sense of obligation to 
operate in the interest of stock- 
holders, employes, customers, and 
general public; a desire for under- 
standing; a belief in communica- 
tion as the way to get that under- 
standing. 

The statements differ a great deal 
in the words they use, in their 
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STATEMENT REQUIRED BY THE ACT 
OF AUGUST 24, 1912, AS AMENDED 
BY THE ACTS OF MARCH 3, 1933, AND 
JULY 2, 1946 (Title 39, United States 
Code, Section 233) SHOWING THE OWN. 
ERSHIP, MANAGEMENT, AND CIRCU- 
LATION OF PUBLIC RELATIONS 
JOURNAL published Monthly at New 
York, New York, for October 1, 1955. 


1. The names and addresses of the pub- 
lisher, editor, managing editor and business 
manager are: Publisher, Public Relations 
Society of America, Inc., 2 West 46th 
Street, New York 36, N. Y. Editor, Milton 
Fairman, c/o Public Relations Society of 
America, Inc., 2 West 46th Street, New 
York 36, N. Y., Managing editor, Robert 
LL. Bliss, 2 West 46th Street, New York 36, 
N. Y. Business manager, Woodrow G. 
nn 2 West 46th Street, New York 
36 


The owner is: Public Relations Society 
of | pens Inc., 2 West 46th Street, New 
—_ 36, N. Y. (Non- Profit Organization). 
Officers are: George M. Crowson, President; 
Robert L. Bliss, Executive Vice President: 
W. Howard Chase, Vice President; Ward 
B. Stevenson, Treasurer; William A. Dur- 
b'n, Secretary—all of 2 West 46th Street, 
New York 36, N. Y. 


3. The known bondholders, mortgagees, 
and other security holders owning or hold- 
ing 1 percent or more of total amount of 
bonds, mortgages, or other securities are: 
(None). 


4. Paragraphs 2 and 3 include, in cases 
where the stockholder or security holder 
appears upon the books of the company as 
trustee or in any other fiduciary relation, 
the name of the person or corporation for 
whom such trustee is acting; also the state- 
ments in the two paragranhs show the af- 
fiant’s full knowledge and belief as to the 
circumstances and conditions under which 
stockholders and security holders who do not 
appear upon the books of the company as 
trustees, hold stock and securities in a 
capacity other than that of a bona fide 
owner. 


5. The average number of copies of each 
issue of this publication sold or distributed, 
through the mails or otherwise, to paid 
subscribers during the 12 months preced- 
ing the date shown above was: (This in- 
formation is required from daily, weekly. 
semiweekly, and _ triweekly newspapers 
only.) 


Woodrow G. Gatehouse, 
Business Manager. 


Sworn to and subscribed before me _ this 
12th day of September, 1955 


Gilbert Siegal 
Notary Public, State of New York 


(My commission expires March 30, 
1957.) 
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Annual Awards Banquet 


The Eleventh Sponsored by 


FINANCIAL WORLD 


Will Be Held in the 
Crand Ballroom, Hotel Statler, New York 
Monday, October 24, 1955 


AWARDS NUMBER 


Winners of “Oscars of Industry” will be 
listed in the Annual Awards Number of 
FINANCIAL WORLD, dated October 26, 
1955, which also is distributed at the 
Awards Banquet on October 24th . 
Advertising forms for this issue of prime 
interest to top executives will close Monday, 
October 17th. 


For reservations and information on the Awards 
Number, write: Weston Smith, Financial World, 
86 Trinity Place, New York 6, ¥. 


length, and in other characteristics. 
But for business and industry, at 
least, all tell generally the same 
story. (There are platforms for 
welfare institutions, government 
bodies, etc., as well, of course, but 
a discussion of them here would 
unduly complicate this piece.) 

We public relations people have 
made a start in stating policies and 
platforms. But it is only a start. If 
we'll get on with the job now, we 
may put that phrase “Business must 
tell its story” on a going, practical 
basis. At least we'll know at last 
what the story is. Then thousands, 
instead of a select few, can speak 
knowingly for our companies and 
for business in general. @ @ 


THE WORKING PRESS 
OF THE NATION 


. . . For a more effective 
Public Relations Program. 
The 1955 edition of this important directory 
with its mew companion volume offers 
the most comprehensive compilation of key 
personnel on the nation’s systems of com- 
munication ever published. 
Write for Details 
The National Research Bureau, Inc. 
415 North Dearborn Street 
Chicago 10, Illinois 


BISHOP’S SERVICE, INC. 
Special Reporting 


76 Beaver Street, N.Y.C. 5 * Digby 4-6570 


HOW TO GET NEWSPAPER PUBLICITY 
Editors indorse practical new handbook by 
top newspaperman * Guide to best results 
in dailies, weeklies * Send $1 to 

MACK H. WILLIAMS 
3901 Meadowbrook Drive, Fort Worth, Texas 
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The Old Timers 


| é Anniversaries inevitably call up the past and 

( . provoke comparisons between the champions 

of yesterday and today. 

Here’s an old timer—our first public rela- 
tions ad. It ran in some 400 newspapers in 
Yh September, 1920. Stodgy in dress and phrase 
ww) by today’s yardstick, it still rates well in the 
= ‘ fundamentals. It became the first of our 

” i monthly ads which have continued, uninter- 

rupted, for 35 years. 

| ee Compare this old timer with any of today’s 
fine public relations advertisements. They are 
better dressed and have a smoother swing. 

They need both—because today public rela- 

tions is played over a tougher course for higher 

aS stakes. The old timers did have it easier. 

\ With future years bringing added 
complexities, all of us should give 
thanks for the skills and knowledge 
that are ours today and to the Public 

Calls Relations Journal for helping us along 
the way. 


Wayn_E A. JOHNSTON 
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ELECTION YEAR COMING 


QUESTION: Is any specialized edu- 
cation cr training required? 


A good liberal arts education is 
best, particularly if the aspirant has 
a natural curiosity about history, 
government, public affairs, tax struc- 
tures, human relationships, phil- 
osophy—and indulges the curiosity 
sufficiently to learn and to keep 
learning. 

Unfortunately there are no schools 
in the United States or elsewhere 
which turn out graduates in the 
field of political campaign manage- 
ment. There are some excellent spe- 
cialized institutions, however, such 
as the Coro Foundation of San Fran- 
cisco, which take small groups of 
graduate students of high scholastic 
attainment and initiate them into 
some of the practicalities and mys- 
teries of government operation and 
the equally complex operations of 
private business and labor organiza- 
tions. This is valuable preliminary 
training for embryo campaign man- 
agers, as well as for careers in 
public service for which it is pri- 
marily designed. 

The broadest study and the broad- 
est experience with government offer 
the sturdiest kind of aid to the cam- 
paign manager, for here is a field 
where, in combination, empirical 
knowledge and science and theory 
balance one another precisely. 

expericnced political writer 
who enters the campaign manage- 
ment field, as some do, has a practi- 
cal familiarity with government, 
which is an enormous aid to him. 
His experience with political re- 
porting seems a very natural back- 
ground for the work, and yet it is 
significant to note that the most 
successful managers recruited from 
this field recognize that in their new 
craft a good creative mind is more 
to be desired than even the sharpest 
of reportorial instincts. 

An exhaustive knowledge of the 
governmental structure at every 
level—local, state and national—is 
invaluable. A working acquaintance 
with the philosophy of government, 
as well as an insight into its practi- 
cal functions, are requisite for the 
political campaign manager. He 
should recognize where actual gov- 
ernmental practices depart from 
textbook theory, and discern that 
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in spite of law and precedent gov- 
ernment doesn’t always operate ac- 
cording to the book but often runs 
according to the dictums and fancies 
of men. An appreciation of human 
relations is the key as often as 
governmental theory. 

Finally, all the specialized knowl- 
edge, training and technique one 
may acquire as preparation for this 
field of combat for public confidence 
and support may be brought to life 
successfully only by a highly de- 
veloped feel for human relations 
and a keen capacity for effective, 
dramatic expression. For here, as 
in every form of public relations, 
real success rests heavily on the 
broad, yet sensitive art of human 
communications. 


QUESTION: What personal at- 
tributes will help the campaign 
manager most? 


The three essential attributes we 
think of first among all others are 
mature, experienced judgment, cre- 
ative ability and unusually broad 
versatility. These are the strongest 
possible success insurance, despite 
all odds. 

Mature judgment. Real ability of 
a campaign manager to counsel suc- 
cessful men under fire, in split- 
second decisions, with a sureness 
that his off-the-cuff advice will be 
as sound as though he had 24 hours 
to mull it over, is a pearl beyond 
price to the manager and to his 
clients. 

Though others may miss a signal, 
lose their confidence, indulge a tan- 
trum, forget the main objective or 
get thrown for a loss by an unex- 
pected shift of events, the manager 
is permitted no such lapses. If his 
judgment under storm, attack, heat 
and pressure remains as competent 
and sound as under normal condi- 
tions, he is a jewel but rarely seen 
and much to be appreciated. If he 
shies away from the soul-searing 
decisions on which he knows victory 
or defeat may turn, finding them 
agony rather than challenge—then 
campaign management isn’t his dish 
and will bring him only woe. 

Creative ability. This is a personal 
attribute of nearly inestimable 
value. Probably more campaigns— 
military, diplomatic, commercial, or 


political—have been won with ideas 
than with any other tools, weapons, 
media or means. 

Most other abilities requisite to 
campaign management can_ be 
learned through experience and 
study, trial and error, training and 
brain cudgeling. But the individual 
who doesn’t naturally ferment ideas 
of his own usually can’t learn to do 
so. He can make a pretty good job 
of taking other people’s originals 
and turning them in part or in whole 
to the immediacy. But the sad fact 
is that there are few original think- 
ers in this or any craft. 

A truly creative mind is a rare 
and valuable commodity worth much 
in campaign business, for here as 
everywhere, the premium on origi- 
nality is high. 

Broad versatility. Because the 
profession is still in its adolescence, 
the supply of trained and able peo- 
ple is seriously inadequate for the 
work to be done. Hence an unusual 
versatility is an imperative require- 
ment of the campaign manager him- 
self. He must be competent in the 
several fields encompassed in cam- 
paign work. He must be able and 
willing both to direct the job and 
to bend his hand personally to any 
phase of it when the need arises, 
as it always does. 

Some of the job demands and 
general capabilities expected of him 
include: capacity to plan the cam- 
paign, determine the strategy, frame 
the budget and make proper financial 
accountings. His familiarity with 
the election laws is essential. He 
should know how to work in close 
personal rapport with the candidate, 
client and steering committee. He 
should strive to take the burdens 
off the principal’s shoulders as rapid- 
ly as circumstance and the opposi- 
tion place them there, for nobody’s 
load is as heavy as the candidate’s. 

He should have a strong dramatic 
sense and be competent to write and 
to produce effective pamphlets, radio 
and television appeals, as well as 
outdoor, newspaper and other adver- 
tising. He must be able to organize 
the speakers bureau, write the 
speeches or give them if need be. 
He should know how to set up local, 
county and state committees and 
how to route and direct the organ- 
ization people. He should be able to 
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L. Richard Guylay (left), director of public relations for the Republican National 
Committee, with the late Senator Robert A. Taft. When Mr. Guylay handled the 
Senator's re-election campaign in Ohio in 1950, Taft won by a record plurality 


of 431,000 votes. 


listen courteously to both complaint 
and advice, irrespective of pressure 
hammering at him from all angles. 
He should be sharply perceptive in 
anticipating opposition moves and 
ingenious in devising counter-meas- 
ures. He should have some financial 
sense if he is to end his campaign 
without a deficit. 

He must maintain a genuine in- 
terest in and never-ending study of 
other men’s businesses, of govern- 
ment edicts, of tax rulings, of new 
legislation, of public and world af- 
fairs as they affect basic elements 
in the American scene. 

He must have a knowledge of 
research, a fast absorption rate for 
facts and a special skill for their 
sound evaluation. He should know 
the usefulness of every medium of 
communication and the techniques 
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of effective campaigning in all its 
detail. 


QUESTION: Is the field limited 
somehow by the practitioner’s own 
personal philosophies and convic- 
tions? 


It is. And this is as it should be | 


in any public relations operation 
dealing with broad human relation- 
ships, basic economic ideas or the 
whipping currents of political phil- 
osophy. 

When a client’s views on impor- 
tant public questions aren’t essen- 
tially those of his public relations 
counsellors, or when the candidate’s 
objectives run counter to those of 
the manager with whom he has en- 
trusted his political career, then is 
the time for both to stop. 


Strong personal convictions on 
economic and political issues will 
lose a manager many a well-financed 
account. But it works both ways, 
for a highly qualified manager, 
known for his determined convic- 
tions, need never initiate business 
nor solicit accounts. They come 
walking in the front door, earnestly 
seeking understanding, which is the 
basis of real help. 

As a brief case history, our firm 
throughout the quarter-century of 
its existence, has championed the 
cause of private initiative and per- 
sonal enterprise. It has opposed un- 
necessary government intervention 
and controls, government “security”, 
all types of bureaucracy and most 
particularly all the leveling-off, 
standardizing processes of socialism 
that dull men’s individuality and 
perception and invite them to expect 
salvation by government edict. 

This banner we have carried for 
so many years in local, state and 
national fields, that candidates or 
institutions of opposite economic 
views are generally aware we 
couldn’t conscientiously represent 
them and don’t often invite us to 
do so. 

On the other hand, business, in- 
dustrial, professional and political 
clients with economic and_ social 
views similar to ours bring us their 
problems, which are challenging, 
their fees, which we appreciate, and 
their confidence, which is the most 
gratifying of all. 

In respect to convictions, our best 
advice to the campaign manager is 
to leave the causes he can’t honestly 
espouse in the hands of the manager 
who can. 


QUESTION: Is there a standard, 
basic pattern for successful cam- 
paigning—a master plan, which rep- 
resents the formula for victory? 


Unhappily, there is not, but this 
is a myth which dies hard, even 
among those who are generally 
well-informed people. 

As unalike as fingerprints are 
political campaigns, although they 
have many .characteristics in com- 
mon. 

There are, of course, basic rules 
and tested techniques and practices 
in political campaigning, which cam- 
paign professionals learn in on-the- 
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job training, just as there are classic 
rules of military combat. But it is 
our experience that every battle 
must be fought on its own battle 
plan. 

In some 75 political contests, 
spread over two and a half decades 
of professional campaigning, we 
have yet to use the same plan 
of procedure twice. But we have 
been sorely tempted at times, for 
there is no more harrowing, soul- 
testing task in the work of cam- 
paign management than the three 
to four day job of drafting a 
plan of campaign which you fondly 
hope will enable the candidate, the 
committee and your own campaign 
organization to reach and convert 
millions of voters before election 
day. 

While there is no master blue- 
print which can be followed in suc- 
cessive campaigns, there is a fairly 
definite table of contents which ap- 
plies to each plan of campaign, and 
which serves as a guide in drafting 
it. Here, in our book, are some of 
the major requisites: 


1. Careful delineation of the 
strategy which will be followed in 
every aspect of the campaign, and 
of the steps which will be taken in 
the development of that strategy so 
that the action moves forward with 
precision and reaches its peak of 
impact in the closing days before 
election. Expert timing is one of 
the most effective weapons in the 
arsenal of the professional cam- 
paigner. 

2. Thorough appraisal and de- 
velopment of all the principal issues 
of the campaign, and agreement on 
the relative importance to be given 
each issue, to keep the focus of pub- 
lic interest on the objectives and 
issues which have the most wide- 
spread appeal. 


3. A complete outline of all the 
organization aspects of the cam- 
paign—the foundation and frame- 
work for the vast volunteer organ- 
ization which will man the battle 
line and carry the crusade personal- 
ly to the voters. 

4. Detailed plans for the use of 
all media — campaign pamphlets, 
newspaper and magazine advertis- 
ing, direct mail, radio and television, 
billboards, moving pictures, news- 
reels, “literature” of all types, et 
cetera. 


5. A complete campaign budget, 
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broken down into its 30 to 40 cate- 
gories, detailing all anticipated ex- 
penditures, and charting probable 
dates for expenditures in each of 
the major categories. 

These are some of the basic parts 
of the foundation on which a plan 
of campaign is built—but whether 
it is successful, that depends on how 
well it is carried out by the hard- 
working men and women who man 
the guns. 


QUESTION: Is the political field as 
glamorous and exciting as it ap- 
pears to be? 


It has its fascinations. It is stud- 
ded with important causes to prod 
the imagination, swift changes to 
test the technical proficiency, and 
broad problems concerning millions 
of human beings to challenge the 
ingenuity 20 hours a day. 

It is peopled with interesting per- 
sonalities, clients and candidates 
who savor the scene and are not 
dismayed by the thundering pros- 
pect of election day bearing down 
grimly, inescapably. 

As to all people who enjoy their 
work and feel they’re doing some- 
thing of value and importance in 
the world, our field seems to us 
thoroughly fascinating. Our main 
objectives, we feel, are full of in- 
terest as well as of validity and 
importance, and the struggle to 
achieve them is generally a joyful 
and compensating, if demanding 
labor. 


QUESTION: What are the rewards? 
The working conditions ? 


The rewards are comparatively 
generous for the manager who en- 
joys the work. For the individual 
who doesn’t, no rewards would be 
adequate, for at times the require- 
ments are grueling. 

Often enough, for weeks and 
sometimes for months during a 
strongly contested big campaign, the 
manager and his staff as well, see 
very little of the world outside the 
campaign office. This circumstance 
isn’t peculiar alone to the campaign 
profession, but here as elsewhere, 
it’s best to have a real affinity for 
the job to be done if life is to be 
bearable—and to bless the staff with 
a similar affinity. 

In fairness to a candidate, or a 


client backing an issue, it’s inad- 
visable to accept a campaign unless 
willing to make such a sacrifice of 
personal life. Any sacrifices made 
by the manager will be repeated ten 
times over by the principal, how- 
ever you may try to absorb his load 
of pressure and work and anxiety. 

Campaign management fees are 
scaled pretty closely and reasonably 
to the capacity of the management 
firm, its recognition in the field and 
its record of success. 

On the subject of emoluments, 
perhaps it should be added that the 
political campaign firm is called on 
to do many public services on a 
basis of civic contribution—that is, 
at no fee—just as any competent 
business or professional firm is 
similarly called on for public aid. 
Some of the most interesting cam- 
paigns in Whitaker and Baxter’s 
experience have been such enter- 
prises. Possibly the ratio of such 
requests is a little heavier on cam- 
paign managers because their num- 
ber is limited. But there will be 
times in any campaign firm’s ex- 
perience when the books will show 
they do almost as many services to 
earn the pride they feel in good 
citizenship as to earn the fees that 
keep them in business. 


QUESTION: What are the oppor- 
tunities ? 


The opportunities are as broad as 
the need of the country’s institu- 
tions and its public leaders for 
proper interpretation, for public 
understanding, for support when 
they are right and opposition when 
they are wrong. 

The opportunities are as broad as 
the public need for facts when great 
segments of the people have a de- 
cision to make, for a voice when 
they have something to say. 

New businesses or professions, 
with all the hardships involved, have 
one appealing characteristic to a per- 
son determined to carve out his own 
niche. There is always a greater 
demand for leadership than the sup- 
ply available. In this profession any 
successful, qualified, hardworking 
firm should find itself turning away 
more business than it can handle. 


QUESTION: What are the disad- 
vantages, the objectionable factors 
concerning the profession? 
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ANSWER TO AUTOMATION 


Automation is the gleam in manya businessman’s 
eye. And automation holds the promise of two 
things: 
1. The greatest production of goods we have 
ever seen ...at the lowest cost. 
2. As great a problem as business has ever 
faced... how can we sell all we can make. 
For its answer to automation, advertising offers 
the creative human brain. From its lumps and 
creases will come the fresh, clear, convincing 


selling ideas that will help American business 
move all the goods automation can turn out— 
and have people asking for more. 
The creative mind doesn’t fear automation... 
it welcomes it as a challenging opportunity. 
And there isn’t a single doubt in our minds 
that it can meet the challenge. 


YOUNG & RUBICAM, INC. 


Advertising + New York Chicago Detroit San Francisco 
Los Angeles Hollywood Montreal Toronto Mexico City London 
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We know of one main disadvan- 
tage—and it is a natural phenome- 
non that can’t be changed even by 
a public relations man. It is a mat- 
ter of constant bother to us that 
there are only 24 hours in a day. 
Other businesses which interest and 
challenge the people in them have 
the same drawback. 

The toughest problem is how to 
find time to do the reading neces- 
sary to keep a reasonable grasp of 
what’s going on in the world and 
how it affects us all. How to find 
time to ruminate, to philosophize, 
to match ideas—to think, in order 
that we do not find ourselves talking 
off the tops of our hats. How to find 
time to accomplish the practical 
work required by our jobs, and to 
set the wheels in motion for other 
staff people’s work. How to find 
time to get our own production out, 
to put our ideas into concrete form 
where they will have their chance 
to affect the thinking of many peo- 
ple. There is no comfort in the scien- 
tific fact that we will live but one 
lifetime in this astonishing world. 
The great drawback is that there 
simply isn’t enough time. 


QUESTION: What are the risks? 


As in most human undertakings, 
there are certain hazards in the 
campaign management profession. 
The mortality rate may be con- 
sidered high, for the campaign man- 
ager lays his reputation, his busi- 
ness and his future on the line at 
every election. Every time some- 
body wins, his opposite number has 
to lose, and neither candidate nor 
manager can afford a record of too 
many defeats. 

Unlike many more normal busi- 
nesses, there is no joy on election 
day for the runner-up candidate nor 
the second-best score on a ballot 
issue. A man is elected or defeated. 
A measure is adopted or it isn’t. Mr. 
In-Between might as well be at the 
end of the procession, as “trailing”. 

There is a second type of risk 
which must be measured and met. 
In most states, elections occur every 
two years; national elections are 
four years apart. The requirement 
to maintain adequate general public 
relations business in the “off-elec- 
tion” years needs thoughtful plan- 
ning. And services to regular clients 
must not suffer when the firm is 
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occupied with an election campaign. 

Those intervening “non-political” 
years test the firm’s ability and 
agility to stay in business, and the 
demands of the campaign season 
test its capacity to serve its regular 
clients fully and properly in elec- 
tion season as well as out. 

As in any profession and all of 
life, there are hazards here as well 
as rewards. They seem to balance 
one another here in fairly normal 
fashion. 


QUESTION: What about competi- 
tion? 


There is virtually none at the top. 
There is very little on the way up. 
That is at once the painful short- 
coming of a relatively new profes- 
sion, and the clear advantage of 
heading straight for the pinnacle. 
The profession’s poverty of top peo- 
ple is as acute as the need for them 
is great. 

The doors to this specialized field 
are wide open. There is room for 
every highly competent public rela- 
tions practitioner who wants to do 
a better than merely average job of 
management, who wants to improve 
the political scene if he can, who 
knows it will be improved only as 
institutions and public leadership 
improve, who has respect for facts 
and has learned he can do more with 
a handful of fact than a cartload of 
fallacy—who doesn’t mind the over- 
time it takes to be a perfectionist 
at every phase of his job. 


THE PROSPECTS AHEAD 


This beckoning branch of the pub- 
lic relations profession offers an 
open field and the highest stakes of 
all—American government, in bet- 
ter or worse shape, as we choose 
to influence it. 

To dedicated public relations lead- 
ers who know how to speak to huge 
groups of people, and more impor- 
tant, how to speak for them, this 
is an inspiring prospect. For the 
kind of government we have in this 
country is determined largely today 
by mass opinion—not just in elec- 
tion season, but every day. 


“The ONLY Clipping Bureau read- 
ing over 3,000 trade and class pub- 
lications, as well as every English 


language daily and 80% of the 
weekly field.” 
UCE (iIPPING 
RES” ~ 


157 Chambers St., NYC 7—BArclay 7-2096 


104 W. Linwood Blvd. 715 Harrison Street 
Kansas City, Mo. Topeka, Kansas 


Write or Phone for Details 


It may be true that the public 
taste in entertainment is alarmingly 
low, but it is encouraging to note 
that the public ability to ferret out 
political facts and act on them climbs 
with the opportunity and the ex- 
perience. 

The average man and woman are 
more interested in public affairs 
than they were 15 years ago. They 
are more clearly aware of their re- 
sponsibilities for decent government. 
There is a greater sense of partici- 
pation in government than formerly. 
And sound, businesslike political 
campaign management has unlocked 
the door to much of that participa- 
tion. 

Modern political campaign man- 
agement already has_ supplanted 
ward-heeling, “bought” elections, 
bossism, paternalism and election 
strong-arm methods in many areas 
of the nation—though there still 
are fields of corruption where the 
modern political evangelist can prac- 
tice his cleanup techniques. 

Startlingly enough, determination 
of the kind of government we have 
in this country within a short span 
of years may be largely in the hands 
of the public relations profession. 

Today’s beckoning challenges in 
the political field may then become 
public relations’ newest professional 
responsibility. 

This is not a far-fetched prospect, 
but a reasonable possibility. For in- 
creasingly the voice of the people 
clamors to be heard in our land, and 
who knows more about guiding it 
soundly and making it heard than 
public relations leaders who have 
an honest concern for good govern- 
ment, and a long head-start in the 
field of broad communications. @ ® 
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Partners for Performance 


- harried director of public relations today has two major headaches: 


How can he develop — and sell to management — the programs 
and practices that he knows will build good will for his company? 


How can he afford the experienced people and facilities needed 
to carry out the programs and see that the public is told about them? 


As every public relations executive knows, today’s problems and opportunities 
are so many and so complex that it isn’t enough to have good ideas and know the 
right answers. He must also have the organization to put them into effect. 


Even the ablest public relations director doesn’t have enough hours in the 
day or people on his staff to get every job done the way he would like. 


That is why public relations directors of companies and trade associations we 
represent have welcomed and used the extra heads, arms and legs we can supply. 


They tell us that our breadth of experience 
gained over 25 years in serving a wide range of 
clients is a real help in planning a course of 
action, getting it approved and carrying it out. 


They especially like the depth of manpower 
we are able to put to work on their problems. 
_ They know they can call on all the resources of 
our 231 employees, 122 of whom are trained 
public relations people from all parts of the coun- 
try; and 39 of them are key people who have 
been with us for more than 10 years. 


They find it helpful, too, to use the experts 
that staff our specialty departments when they 
have particular problems in such specialized 
fields as business and finance, magazines, broad- 
casting, women’s interests, business research and 
visual publicity. 


And, finally, they know that no matter where 
a problem may arise, we are in a position to put 
a trusted and trained Byoir employee instantly 
to work for them. For in addition to our fully 
staffed offices in New York, Washington, Chi- 
cago, Los Angeles and Paris, we maintain our 
own full-time field representatives in 26 major 
markets. Through these facilities we provide 
effective coverage of every important region, 
here and abroad. 


We have based our business for the past 25 
years on the simple concept that in building good 
public relations there is no substitute for good 
performance. In achieving that performance, 
there is no more effective team than a good 
public relations director and an experienced 
public relations counsel, well equipped with the 
people and facilities needed to do the job. 


This partnership for performance has worked 
well for our clients’ public relations directors. 
They have found that while we are not inex- 
pensive, we do offer the most economical means 
of getting the experience, manpower and facili- 
ties they need to increase the scope and effec- 
tiveness of their own work and do a better job 
for their companies. 


It has worked well for us, too. It has enabled 
us to build an enduring relationship with our 
clients. For example: of our many clients, four 
have been with us for more than 15 years. 
Eight have been with us more than 10 years, and 
we have represented 15 for more than five years. 


Perhaps our kind of operation will work as 
well for you. We'll be glad to sit down with you 
and figure out how we can blend our skills, 
efforts and facilities with yours to get the results 
you want. 


Carl Byoir & Associates, Inc. 


NEW YORK * WASHINGTON + CHICAGO + LOS ANGELES «+ PARIS 


( Advertisement) 
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managements had practiced financial 
public relations beyond an elemen- 
tary degree, if at all. Hardly a single 
company with a good stockholder 
relations program has yet got into 
trouble of this type. 

The attraction that a business 
property holds for a so-called preda- 
tory group has, of course, nothing 
to do with the quality of its stock- 
holder relations. The prizes worth 
fighting for are companies with 
large cash positions, undervalued 
voting stock which can be bought in 
the open market for less than the 
net worth, managements whose abil- 
ity is questionable, and properties 
which can profitably be amalgamated 
into others. 

A management that needlessly 
permits itself to become the pawn 
in such a struggle for control is like 
a drunk who would go to a dog track 
with his pockets stuffed with hun- 
dred dollar bills. It can be demon- 
strated, however, that an effective 
program of financial public relations 
can usually mitigate—if not prevent 
—a proxy contest initiated by out- 
siders. 

This newest devolpment in stock- 
holder relations, if we may so call 
it, is really not new at all. It merely 
reflects a highly publicized re-emer- 
gence of the old practice of bar- 
gain hunting by astute market op- 
erators. Even now, industrial raid- 
ing is not carried out in the dramat- 
ic manner or the grand scale of 
fifty or seventy-five years ago be- 
cause it does not thrive under condi- 
tions of widespread private owner- 
ship. It is easier to combat a few 
proprietors than thousands of share- 
holders. 


The proxy fighter’s allies 


But the modern proxy fighter has 
some secret allies, so his effort is 
really easier than it looks. For ex- 
ample, many stock-owning institu- 
tions cling: to the stupid policy of 
refusing to vote their proxies; this 
usually amounts to a negative vote 
of confidence in management. Ordi- 
nary investors cannot understand 
why some of these nationally known 
institutions, such as colleges, etc., 
invest their funds in industrial 
stocks yet persist in their refusal 
to exercise the duties of industrial 
citizenship. They neither support 
nor oppose management. They har- 
vest benefits of industrial enterprise 
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while impeding it by lack of support. 


And sometimes their ‘“neutralism” 


gets them well hooked in an invest- 
ment of declining value. 

In view of the wide ownership of 
most large companies and modern 
methods of public relations practice 
it is quite possible that the phenom- 
enon of proxy fights for the control 
of great companies may disappear 
as quickly as it emerged. It is so 
easy and simple to prevent a proxy 
fight. 


Rules for management 


Here are a few simple rules for 
managements that wish to avoid un- 
necessary contests and unfavorable 
publicity: 


e Inform others. Imitate the ex- 
ample of hundreds of success- 
ful companies by publishing in- 
formative, readable annual re- 
ports, interim statements and 
special bulletins to stockholders. 
Trust them like the good part- 
ners most of them are. Keep 
the newspapers supplied with 
items of news; don’t try to 
suppress news. Your office build- 
ing has always had transparent 
walls and a built-in public ad- 
dress system—human nature 
being what it is. 


e Pay attention to the profes- 
sional investor. There is no 
need to encourage the tipster, 
but the respectable analyst and 
investment officer reports his 
impression of you and your 
management to the investor. 
His favorable attitude is essen- 
tial. Make it convenient and 
pleasant for him to get the in- 
formation about the company 
to which he is entitled. There 
is a lot of first class competi- 
tion for capital funds. 


e Discover the existence of proxy 
clerks. If you want or need the 
support of stock held in “street 
names,” your corporate secre- 
tary, or whoever is responsible 
for the solicitation of proxies, 
can well afford to direct a little 
attention to the men and women 
who actually do the work of 
processing the proxies. 


e There are elementary rules to 
assure the loyalty and support 
of shareowners that are well 


known to experienced stock 
holder relations people. If you 
don’t know the rules, the best 
rule is to hire good stockholder 
relations counsel at once and 
appoint a competent director of 
public relations (with knowl- 
edge of the financial aspects) 
as soon as you can. And, inci- 
dentally, view with caution any 
so-called stockholder relations 
consultant who offers you a 
service for a price:at which he 
cannot possibly produce good 
results. 


Good and bad proxy fights 


Examples of successful and un- 
successful proxy fights (depending 
on which way you look at it) may 
develop some ideas. 

A few years ago a small group of 
disgruntled stockholders decided to 
unseat the management of one of 
the large western railroads. They 
opened their campaign with lies, 
half-truths and misrepresentation 
directed at the president and a few 
of his directors. The attacks drew 
headlines in the newspapers. The 
president called in a firm of public 
relations consultants. 

It happened that this management 
was well regarded in responsible fi- 
nancial circles. It was also well re- 
garded by most of its stockholders 
because it had kept them fairly well 
informed. While continuing a slight- 
ly stepped-up campaign of construc- 
tive information, the consultant 
merely followed an old principle of 
publicity — conflict makes news; 
without conflict a story soon loses 
its news value. The railroad did not 
acknowledge the attacks. In a short 
time they disappeared from the 
newspapers and the management 
had no trouble in retaining control. 
Different tactics might have been ad- 
vised, and the result might have 
been quite different had not the 
management cultivated the profes- 
sional investor over a long period 
of time. 

In recent months the manage- 
ments of three eastern railroads 
have been defeated in acrimonious 
proxy fights. In the case of one of 
them, the fight was lost by the en- 
cumbent management because many 
of the large institutional holders and 
investment houses voted their hold- 
ings with the opposition. 

A majority of the smaller share- 
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Fahey Flynn asks: 


HOW CAN BUSINESSMEN 
HELP BUILD BETTER 
FUTURE CITIZENS? 


FAHEY FLYNN, well-known radio and television newscaster, 
WBBM, WBBN.-TV, CBS, Chicago 
H. P. DENDEL, 
LEE BAUER, Sates 
- Standard Oil Agent, Standard Oil Company, 
4 Stonington, Illinois: Indi lie. Indi 
“Out in the farming area, businessmen ‘Tis tet on 
y to help young people get 
think mighty highly of such activities as : 
a good start toward success is through 


They help these programs in any way 
they can because both organizations train 
young people to be better farmers and 
better citizens. My son is active in 4-H 
work and J have helped in the 4-H Trac- 
tor Program since it was started. The 
youngsters learn by doing and get a good 
start toward success.” 


organizations where you can reach the 
greatest number of people at one time. 
Junior Achievement, 4-H and Future 
Farmers of America are three outstand- 
ing examples of organizations helping 
large numbers of young people. Many of 
us at Standard Oil take part in these im- 
portant activities.” 


OLIVER C. FISCHER, 
Standard Oil Voucher Clerk, 
St. Louis, Missouri 


“‘Businessmen can give young people the 
benefit of their experience through organ- 
izations like Junior Achievement. Boys 
and girls from 15 to 21 form their own 
companies, issue stock, pay rent, and 
manufacture and sell a useful product. 
Men and women in business are their 
advisers. I have been a Junior Achieve- 
ment adviser for more than four years 
and have seen many young people get 


E. L. MILLER, 
Division Automotive Engineer, 
Standard Oil, Billings, Montana: 


“Efficient farming methods help to keep 
food prices down, so you can see how im- 
portant it is to teach young people the 
best farming methods and the latest de- 
velopments in agriculture. And, of course, 
this training also helps them toward suc- 
cess. That’s why programs sponsored by 
4-H and Future Farmers of America re- 
ceive the support and active aid of busi- 
nessmen out here. My company and I 


successful starts in life.” have been actively interested in both 


programs for many years.” 


Thousands of Standard Oil employees voluntarily serve their communities in many important fields of youth activity. 
And the Standard Oil Company itself, through the Standard Oil Foundation, gives financial support to such character- 
building organizations as Junior Achievement, 4-H Clubs, and Future Farmers of America. These organizations help 
to train young people for successful careers on the farm or in the city. The Standard Oil Foundation also allocates 
funds to the state associations of independent colleges in 14 Midwest states and to certain universities. It has estab- 
lished scholarships and graduate fellowships. Among the Foundation’s many other beneficiaries are such organiza- 
tions as the National Fund for Medical Education, Community Funds, and the United Negro College Fund. 
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holders voted for management, as 
they usually tend to do. A former 
officer of this railroad acknowledged 
after the contest that defeat was 
attributable in part to the failure 
to explain management’s position to 
large shareholders. While leaving 
proxy solicitation of the financial 
houses, investment trusts and pro- 
fessionals to others, management 
expended its effort solely on the 
small stockholder. 


In the closing days of the cam- 
paign, management shifted its at- 
tention to the large holders and con- 
verted an important number of 
shares. But it was too late. Not 
sufficient time remained to see 
enough people. The moral here is: 
you can’t repair overnight the dam- 
age resulting from years of share- 
holder neglect. 


The recent plight of a great Chi- 
cago mercantile establishment also 
illustrates in part the results of 
long continued shareholder neglect. 
This management notorious 
among financial analysts for its par- 
simony in disseminating information 
about its affairs and, added to that, 
many professional investors had lost 
confidence in management and its 
policies. 

Had the attacking group been suf- 
ficiently strong and experienced in 
management of very large corpora- 
tions to attract the confidence of the 
large institutional holders, it could 
probably have won. Nearly all the 
shareowners felt it was time for a 
change, but they feared the change 
offered them might be a leap from 
the frying pan into the fire. In this 
case it is doubtful that a good fi- 
nancial relations program could have 
prevented the attack. 

This situation reveals a_ basic 
theorem: the platform underlying 
any program of stockholder relations 
must be that of good corporate per- 
formance—sustained earnings and 
growth. Without it, you can’t ac- 
complish much. 


A year or so ago a financial en- 
trepreneur bought control of a small 
steel company which was almost the 
sole support of a West Virginia 
community. Disregarding human 
factors, the new owner soon an- 
nounced his intention of closing the 
mill and selling the machinery, to 
be moved elsewhere. He was in too 
much of a hurry to turn a fast 
dollar to foresee the inevitable con- 
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The imposing stairway in the center of the north building of the old Wana- 
maker Store in New York City looks down on American Telephone and 
Telegraph Company people handling a $637,165,800 issue of convertible 
debentures. A.T.&T. leased the building and hired 1,200 temporary employes 
to take care of the innumerable details of the operation. Rights to subscribe 
were mailed to the company’s 1,380,000 share owners. Return mail from 
such offers piles into the Wanamaker building, where these people comply 
with the share owners, instructions and answer their inquiries. 


sequences of such a move. 

This decision was too raw for the 
public to swallow. An influential fi- 
nancial writer took up his cudgels; 
others joined in and gave the affair 
national publicity. The courts pre- 
vented completion of the deal and an 
industrialist in a neighboring state 
picked it up, reopened the plant to 
his financial advantage, and at the 
same time embellished his reputation 
with favorable publicity. In this 
case, public relations activity on 
the part of outsiders enabled a com- 
pany to survive. It certainly is an 
exception to the rule. 

Stockholder relations programs 
are generally found only where there 
is an active, integrated program of 
public relations. Yet there are doubt- 
less many cases where the one miss- 
ing element in an otherwise effec- 
tive public relations effort is that of 
effective stockholder relations. 

I am thinking of a New England 
textile company, control of which 
recently passed to an outside group. 
The management of this company 
was outstanding and, although en- 
couraged to remain, has gradually 


fallen apart and gone to more im- 
portant jobs. It published one of the 
best annual reports to stockholders 
in its industry; it was profitable and 
paid regular dividends. The weak- 
ness in its financial public relations 
apparently lay among the large hold- 
ers of stock. At any rate, enough 
shareholders sold out to enable a 
larger operator to buy control. 

Proxy fights come in cycles. There 
have been so many recently that we 
may think we have discovered some- 
thing new, at least something to at- 
tract attention to the importance of 
good stockholder relations. 

Whether new or not, this is a good 
thing if it results in generally in- 
creased management attention to 
the art of getting along with the 
people who own the business. In a 
narrow sense, it calls for an ideal 
instrument with which management 
may achieve its own survival. Even 
a disaster, if it falls short of total 
destruction, can become a blessing 
and this may p'ove to be the final 
effect of recent and current proxy 
fights on the wider practice of good 
financial public relations. @ @ 
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PUBLIC RELATIONS TARGET: UNCLE SAM— Continued from page 17 


to send it to you) and study it 
carefully. 

It is amazing how much in- 
formation about the structure 
of Washington is contained in 
this small book. For instance, 
there was a time when there 
was a Secretary of the Army 
and of the Navy, and from 
these two agencies stemmed any 
information needed upon the 
military. Now the Directory 
will reveal that under the sim- 
plified set-up called unification, 
there are 26 men at the Penta- 
gon entitled to be called “Mr. 
Secretary.” Secretary of De- 
fense Wilson has one deputy 
secretary and nine assistant 
secretaries. All you have to do 
is figure out which office might 
be helpful with your particular 
problem, but, at least the Con- 
gressional Directory is a start- 
er, and as a repository of facts 
is as basic a reference book in 
its field as the World Almanac 
is generally. 

2. The Government Organiza- 
tion Manual lists all government 
agencies and key personnel, 
broken down into various bu- 
reaus, etc. The Federal Register 
also might be of help. 

3. Subscribe to a good Wash- 
ington newsletter and read your 
choice of the several newspa- 
pers and news magazines which 
have strong Washington staffs. 


Important divisions 


Washington, as is commonly 
known, divides into great divisions 
for practical purposes: the execu- 
tive departments and agencies, and 
Congress. Many of the same tech- 
niques of doing business in Wash- 
ington apply equally to both. 

For public relations purposes 
there is a third division: the Wash- 
ington press corps, including the 
most important group of newspaper 
and magazine correspondents, and 
radio and television commentators 
that exists in any city of the world. 
It is the most reverberating of news 
sounding boards. Yet, collaterally, 
the hardest to hit with proper 
resonance. 

Primarily, these approximately 
1,200 individuals all are interested 
in politics and governmental news. 


October, 1955 


Nothing else is very important to 
them and even a good murder or 
rape story has difficulty making the 
wires out of Washington unless 
Congress is out of session and the 
President away. A convention that 
is worth pictures and a column of 
news in Chicago or New York may 
get only a stick in Washington, 
where people who engage in the 
ordinary marts of trade are only 
simple provincials. 


Taboos 


At the Washington round-table 
held at the last convention, of the 
Public Relations Society of America 
there was general agreement from 
the “experts” that entertainment as 
it exists in other cities for the press 
—news luncheons or press confer- 
ences with cocktails—are usually 
out of bounds. They can do their 
nibbling and sipping at one of the 
steady stream of cocktail parties 
that go on every afternoon, and 
would rather get their news and be 
on their way. 

Another taboo mentioned by the 
“experts” was don’t assume that 
mailing releases, speeches and state- 
ments to the Washington news corps 
and to Congress is worth the three 
cents or more they cost. Take a 
look sometime at the mailbox of a 
Washington correspondent, or watch 
an aide in a Senator’s office dispos- 
ing of useless mail. 

On the affirmative side, when you 
do have news in Washington, be 
sure that it goes to the newspaper 
bureaus and the regional staffs of 
the press associations whose job it 
is to ferret out goings-on in the 
Capital that are of interest back 
home. 


Rudimentary principles 


There are certain general princi- 
ples—rudimentary elsewhere but not 
necessarily followed in Washington 
where we tend to the circuitous— 
that follow whether the approach is 
to a government department or 
agency, or to a committee or in- 
dividual member of Congress— 


1. Be sure that the man go- 
ing to Washington fully under- 
stands his subject and—equally 
important—is articulate about 


it. A ghost-written presenta- 
tion without the ability to fol- 
low through on questions and 
answers—well, the visitor had 
better ‘“‘stood in bed.” 

2. Either Congress or a gov- 
ernment agency would prefer 
talking to the top man; if it is 
not of sufficient importance for 
him to come and tell them about 
it, then why should Washington 
be interested. 

3. The Information Offices of 
the departments or agencies, 
the assistant to a member of 
Congress, or the clerk of a com- 
mittee usually is a good place 
to start for directional beams. 

4. Use the offices of your own 
Senators and Congressmen. 
They are anxious to put a little 
goodwill in the bank against the 
next election. And they can find 
out a lot of things from the 
executive departments that you 
might chase for weeks. 

5. If legislation affecting 
your company or organization 
is pending, don’t be reluctant 
about pressing your side. Lob- 
bying is a highly essential part 
of our free institutions, despite 
the “five per centers” who smell 
it up occasionally. The only way 
a Senator or Representative can 
know the impact upon his con- 
stituents is by their telling him. 
He is not omniscient. 

6. Express your gratitude to 
your representatives in Con- 
gress and remember it at elec- 
tion time. Practically all Con- 
gressional mail tells them how 
to vote, denounces them if they 
don’t vote the way the writer 
thinks they should—a_ very 
small percentage says, “Nice 
going, old boy, that’s the way 
I would have voted.” 


x 


In brief, the so-called mysteries 
of public relations in Washington 
are largely those of people’s own 
making. Although the city has its 
own distinctive flavor, the same 
basic public relations principles ap- 
ply there as in any other American 
city. Mr. Smith should at least try 
moving in a straight line before he 
tries going around in Washington 
circles. e e 
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COUNSELORS ADAPT TO MORE VARIED NEEDS— Continued from page 26 


pendents in both number and size. 
The reasons may vary specifically 
from company to company, but an 
examination of the field at this mo- 
ment points up a number of repre- 
sentative benefits to be gained from 
the services of ‘outside counsel.” 

As every public relations prac- 
titioner knows, the elements of pub- 
lic relations are both tangible and 
intangible. Because objectivity is 
defined as an intangible, since it 
never shows up as “objectivity,” but 
only under many other names, its 
value is often overlooked. Yet, analy- 
sis of any effective public relations 
program will reveal that objectivity 
has prevailed to a considerable de- 
gree in both its planning and its 
execution. Without it, the execution 
of public relations policy might de- 
teriorate into biased pleading and 
the symbols created in the public 
mind become actually detrimental. 

Frequently the independent coun- 
sel can help to provide objectivity. 
Because he is not involved in the 
details revolving around a single 
enterprise, and can draw upon a 
representative view gained through 
service to a number of enterprises, 
he can—or certainly should—avoid 
the slant which so often attaches to 
the company viewpoint. The value 
of his service here lies in his greater 
opportunity to remain more detached 
in his appraisals. 

Providing support for the public 
relations director in persuading his 
own management to the efficacy of a 
particular project is another service 
of the independent counsel. For ex- 
ample, recently the public relations 
director of a large manufacturing 
concern had been unable to convince 
his management that a series of 
open houses should be held in its 
plant communities. The company had 
never used this technique before and 
the management, though plied with 
reports and ‘literature on the ex- 
perience of other concerns, remained 
unpersuaded until the independent 
counsel retained by the company was 
brought in and gave a first hand, 
verbal account of results obtained 
from open houses in which his firm 
had participated. It was not that the 
counsel was any more eloquent than 
the public relations director; it was 
the first-hand testimony which gave 
the public relations director the cor- 
roboration he needed. 


The facilities of public relations firms today may include a test kitchen, such as 
this one at Dudley-Anderson-Yutzy, in charge of a competent home economist 


The “outside counsel” also fre- 
quently trouble shoots for the com- 
pany public relations director in such 
instances as when the reasons for a 
hostile press, or antagonism within 
a community, are beclouded. In these 
instances of misunderstanding, the 
counsel is cast in the role of medi- 
ator because of his more detached 
“third party” position. Even in the 
internal affairs of a company this 
role sometimes proves highly useful. 
Free as he is from the competitive 
pressures found within any company, 
he can sometimes reconcile dif- 
ferences of opinion on the staff. Re- 
cently two executives of equal 
authority had reached a stalemate 
over whether a proposed project 
should be pushed. They actually had 
come to an agreement in their minds, 
but one had taken a position in op- 
position, and the other stubbornly 
refused to create opportunity for 
the first to save face. This does hap- 
pen in the best of managements. By 
the expediency of bringing in new 
information, which though not par- 
ticularly important, could be used 
as basis for “a review of the mat- 
ter,” the outside counsel was able 
to induce agreement and harmony 
again between these two able and 
thoroughly good men. 


The independent’s position of de- 
tachment also draws him into a re- 
lationship in which he acts as a 
confidential sounding board for his 
client in the formulation of ideas, 
plans and policies. Because of the 
caution a top executive must exer- 
cise in expressing views before he 
has come to a clear decision about 
them, lest he set off a buzz of dis- 
turbing rumors through the com- 
pany, he must do most of his think- 
ing in private. 

Yet there is value in being able 
to talk to someone about any prob- 
lem. More than one executive in this 
situation has made use of his public 
relations counsel as a private audi- 
ence for thinking out loud. As one 
said the other day in recognition of 
the function: “It helps me firm up 
my thinking on the way to a de- 
cision. I can explore even the craziest 
ideas safely.” 

The varied facilities of the inde- 
pendent firms are being drawn upon 
increasingly by enterprises having 
a number of operating units located 
in different parts of the country and 
by industries through their trade 
associations. Large enterprises of 
wide geographical spread obviously 
require a large public relations 
operation to service all of their 
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Proctor & Gamble Co. 
General Motors Corp. 
Colgate-Palmolive Co. 
General Foods Corp. 

. Gillette Co. 

Chrysler Corp. 

General Electric Co. 

Lever Brothers Co. 

R. J. Reynolds Tobacco Co. 
General Mills, Inc. 

. American Tobacco Co. 

. Ford Motor Co. 

. P. Lorillard Co. 

14. Liggett & Myers Tobacco Co. 
15. American Home Products Corp. 
16. Campbell Soup Co. 

17. National Dairy Products Corp. 
18. Swift & Co. 

19. Kellogg Co. 

. Miles Labs., 

. Pillsbury Mille. Inc. 

. Quaker Oats Co. 

. Bristol-Myers Co. 

. Sterling Drug, Inc. 

. Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co. 


Spr 
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26. Distillers Corp.—Seagrams, Ltd. 


. Phillip Morris, & Co., Ltd., Inc. 
. S. C. Johnson & Son, Inc. 

. Radio Corp. of America 

. Westinghouse Electric Corp. 

. Philco Corp. 

. Armour & Co. 

. Serutan Co. 


Source: PIB reports. 


. American Telephone & Telegraph Co. 
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I. du Pont de {or & Co., Inc. 


Brands, I 

. National Distillers Peedasts Corp. 
. Coca-Cola Co. 

. Johnson & 

. Rexall Drug, In 

. Firestone Tire & ‘Rubber Co. 

. Carnation Co. 

. Borden Co. 

. Texas Co. 

. International Cellucotton Products Co. 
. Scott Paper Co. 

. Avco Manufacturing Corp. 

. Eastman Kodak 

. Andrew Jergens & o. 

. National Biscuit Co. 

. Helene Curtis Industries, Inc. 

. American Motors Corp. 


Brown & Williamson Tobacco Corp. 


. Schenley Industries, Inc. 
. Sunbeam C 


orp. 
Nestle Co., Inc. 


. Dow Chemical Co. 


Aluminum Co. of America 
B. F. Goodrich Co. 

Pabst Brewing Co. 

Florida Citrus Commission 
Pet Milk Co. 

Joseph Schlitz Brewing Co. 
Pepsi-Cola Co. 


. Hazel Bishop, Inc. 


U. S. Steel Corp. 
Corn Products Refining Co. 


. Sylvania Electric Products, Inc. 


94 of America’s 100 leading advertisers use WBC. Three 
of the remaining six, by custom, do not use broadcast 


media. 


When you look at WBC’s stations, you see why prac- 


tically all top advertisers buy them. WBC stations 


dominate six important mass markets where 4 of 


America does its shopping. That’s why over 250 national 
advertisers put WBC in their selling plans, and why over 
1200 smart local advertisers do, too. Shouldn’t you? 
Why not discuss your plans now with Eldon Campbell, 
WBC National Sales Manager, at MUrray Hill 7-0808, 
New York. Or call your WBC station. 


“No Selling Campaign is Complete without the 


RADIO 
BOSTON—W8BZ+WBZA 
PHILADELPHIA— KYW 
PITTSBURGH — KDKA 
FORT WAYNE —WOWO 
PORTLAND — KEX 


| Stations” 
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69. Kaiser Motors Corp. 

70. William Wrigley, Jr., Co. 

71. Carter Products, Inc. 

72. Armstrong Cork Co. 

3. Best Foods, Inc. 

74. Hallmark Cards, Inc. 

75. Lambert Co. 

76. Borg-Warner Corp. 

77. Reynolds Metals Co. 

78. Cluett, Peabody & Co., Inc. 

79. Schick, Inc. 

80. American Dairy Ass’n 

. Prudential Insurance Co. of America 
82. Admiral Corp. 

83. California Packing Corp. 

84. Wesson Oil & Snowdrift Co., Inc. 
85. Simoniz Co. 

86. Mutual Benefit Health & Accident Ass'n 
87. Doubleday & Co., Inc. 

88. Standard Oil Co. of Indiana 

89. Remington Rand, Inc 

90. Socony-Vacuum Oil Co., Inc. 

91. Gulf Oil Co. 

92. Olin Mathieson Chemical Corp. 

. Minnesota Mining & Mfg. Corp. 
94. Ralston-Purina Co. 

95. Longines- Wittnauer Watch Co., Inc. 
96. American Chicle Co. 

97. Block Drug Co., Inc. 

98. Union Carbide & Carbon Corp. 
99. Johns-Manville Corp. 

100. Manhattan Soap Co., Inc. 
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WESTINGHOUSE BROADCASTING 


COMPANY, INC. 


TELEVISION 

BOSTON —WBZ-TV 
PHILADELPHIA—WPTZ 
PITTSBURGH — KDKA-TV 
SAN FRANCISCO — KPIX 


KPIX REPRESENTED BY THE KATZ AGENCY. INC 


ALL OTHER WBC STATIONS REPRESENTED BY FREE & PETERS, INC, 
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Public relations activities in far-off Australia are discussed by Bert C. Goss, 
president (left), and Richard W. Darrow, executive vice president (right), of Hiil 
and Knowlton, Inc., with George E. McCadden, managing director of the firm’s 
recently established subsidiary in Sydney. 


units properly and reach all regions 
important to them. Yet, it may not 
be feasible to maintain the needed 
public relations personnel and facili- 
ties on the corporation or trade as- 
sociation staff. The independent firm 
which has developed a field service 
of broad coverage can be especially 
helpful to such clients. 

A further value to the trade as- 
sociation executive is that an out- 
side counsel provides him with a 
kind of buffer or brake to apply to 
the demands, suggestions and im- 
pulses of the different members. By 


channeling these to the public re- 
lations firm handling the associa- 
tion program, he can at least gain 
time as well as moral support in 
weeding out the good and _ not-so- 
good from the stream of suggestions 
and requests which flows into most 
association offices from interested 
members. 

Trade associations have been giv- 
ing more attention in recent years 
to formalized public relations activ- 
ity and have also been making 
increasing use of outside firms. 
Preliminary figures taken from a 


private survey now in progress of 
leading trade associations indicate 
that more than 50 per cent of those 
queried have increased their public 
relations budget in recent years and 
about 40 per cent are now using 
outside firms, either in lieu of a 
staff public relations department or 
to supplement their staff function. 
One of the unique services de- 
veloped in the practice of the inde- 
pendent firms is the cooperative 
project designed to benefit several 
clients simultaneously. This is an 
extension of a technique which was 
used first in the service of food 
processors whose products could be 
combined in a single recipe or menu, 
developed and tested by the home 
economists on the public relations 
firm’s staff and then publicized by 
its food publicity writers. A current 
example of how the clients of the 
same firm may benefit mutually is 
that of a farm program being car- 
ried on to serve the interests of 
four non-competitive clients, each 
of whom is concerned with the farm 
market for different reasons. 
Further review of the operations 
of the independent would only lead 
into a detailed report of what every 
public relations man does at one 
time or another—or all the time! 
To attempt to evaluate where the 
independent stands along the road 
at this moment is to evaluate where 
the corporate public relations di- 
rector stands. Although the inde- 
pendent operates from a different 
base, he collectively contributes to 
and shares in the progress of the 
profession in about the same degree 


Team work is the key to operations at D-A-Y. So that each account gets the benefit of the varied experience of the 
entire staff, teams participate in planning, review meetings, n2w idea sessions and even counseling. Here, Pendleton Dudley, 


presides at a typical conference. 
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IKE MANY OTHERS, General Motors is 
interested in highway safety. The 
above advertisement is one of a series that 
GM has been running in a broad list of youth 
publications. These advertisements provide 
practical driving hints and straight-from- 
the-shoulder advice for teen-agers, in the 
words of GM Test Drivers. The series has 


earned high praise from educators, safety 
experts, parents — and the youngsters, too. 
Frankly, we’re proud of this campaign and 
we mention it here as a pretty typical exam- 
ple of how today’s enlightened American 
industry is employing public relations tech- 
niques in the service of the public. 


: GENERAL MOTORS CORPORATION . 
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IMPORTANT BOOKS 
For Every PR 


PUBLICITY 
IN ACTION 


By Herbert M. Baus, author of 
PUBLICITY, etc. ‘A thoroughly 
practical guide for the novice as 
well as the experienced profes- 
sional.”—Journal of Marketing. 
“This book, quite aside from 
serving as a primer for newcom- 
ers in the field as well as those 
contemplating entering it, should 
be read by persons who use the 
product, those who buy it and 
those who find a foot-high stack 
of it on their desks.” 


—New York Times $4.50 


At your bookstore or from 


HARPER & BROTHERS 
«49 E. 33rd St., 16 


PUBLIC RELATIONS 
AT WORK 


By Herbert M. Baus. “The most 
forthright, complete presentation 
of the philosophy, functions, and 
tools of public relations contained 
in a single volume.”—Public Re- 
lations Journal $3.50 


PRACTICAL PUBLIC 
RELATIONS: 


Its Foundations, Divisions, Tools 
and Practices. Revised Edition 


By Rex F. Harlow and Marvin M. 
Black. ‘The first really compre- 
hensive text on the profession as 
a whole.” — Public Relations 
Journal $5.00 


FINANCIAL PUBLIC 
RELATIONS 


For the Business Corporation 


By Herman S. Hettinger. A con- 
crete guide to public relations 
principles and procedures in all 
the financial aspects of modern 
corporate activity. $3.50 


PUBLIC RELATIONS 
IN THE 
LOCAL COMMUNITY 


By Louis B. Lundborg. A practical 
explanation of how business and 
other organizations can profit 
from improved public relations 
in their local community, and a 
guide to long-range programs. 
$3.50 


as others. Collectively, he can be 
appraised with the profession as a 
whole. 

Perhaps at this stage in the 
evolution of the public relations 
practitioner, whether he be inde- 
pendent or corporate director, it 
would be accurate to say that he has 
learned much about what not to do 
and now he is learning what to do 
and how to do it better. For in- 
stance, he has learned that biased 
propaganda boomerangs, the white- 
wash soon turns black, the mimeo- 
graph machine is worn out, gimmicks 
and gadgets accomplish nothing 
lasting and the exploitation of sen- 
sationalism at the expense of ac- 
curacy is not only unethical but 
impractical. 

The public relations practitioner 
has grown in stature and knowledge 
and professional proficiency. Not- 
withstanding the snipers who tend 
to judge the whole field by the inept 
publicity release and who are aware 
of only one or two of the many facets 
of public relations activity—not- 
withstanding the errors we continue 
to make and wish to eliminate, the 
public relations man has improved 
his product and heightened his own 
understanding of his responsibili- 
ties considerably in the short time 
that he has been at work. 

Where, it might be asked, was 
the medical profession at the end 
of its first 50 years, or the legal 
profession, in the accumulation of 
knowledge, formalizing of standards 
and development of skills? Every 
new profession has, of course, strug- 
gled painfully through an _ evolu- 
tionary period during which it fum- 
bled and floundered, was severely 
criticized for fumbling and flounder- 
ing and was often disparaged as no 
more than a fleeting phenomenon. 

There can be no question, how- 
ever, that now the public relations 
man must improve the quality of 
his product, broaden his view, tem- 
per his judgment and enrich his 
knowledge. We have so much more 
to learn about communication alone. 
The story of profits, for instance, 
has been told and told thousands of 
times, yet it has not been told. 
Literally millions of dollars have 
been expended in tons of material, 
innumerable activities, torrents of 
words—yet the creative role of com- 
petitive enterprise is only vaguely 
understood by a pitifully small num- 
ber of the many whom it benefits. 


There are other vast areas of 
ignorance to penetrate with the light 
of factual information. The great 
media of the daily press, radio, tele- 
vision, magazines and trade journals 
will get portions of this information 
and relay it, but they cannot get all 
of it. Nor do they always interpret 
it or even explain. Where is the 
time, or the staff! Their efforts 
must be supplemented; both the 
volume and the quality of informa- 
tion, education, interpretation and 
explanation must be improved to- 
wards a better informed America. 


The job calls for the best the 
corporate director of public relations 
and the independent, the counselor 
and the doer, the large and the small 
firm, can mobilize together. They 
must draw upon many fields—from 
the social sciences, from the tech- 
niques and the timing of news re- 
porting, from the entertainment 
field, from history and technology. 
This is indeed an enormous task 
which grows in scope as each new 
day, each new advance, each new 
“age” dawns. 

In fact, the job seems overwhelm- 
ing, but there are a few guideposts 
which at least lead in the direction 
of a successful effort. 

One is obviously that of an im- 
proved quality of service. Only 
through the highest possible pro- 
ficiency and sound judgment can the 
public relations man hope to fulfill 
even the technical requirements of 
his job. 

We must continue to build a 
stronger Public Relations Society of 
America as a custodian of our stand- 
ards of practice. We must keep its 
eligibility requirements strict so as 
to make its membership truly a 
yardstick for the best in the field. 

Another guidepost is found in 
the art of simplicity. To the degree 
that we can learn the art of sim- 
plicity will we improve our chances 
of handling the bewilderingly com- 
plex problems of human relations in 
our increasingly complex society. 

Noise will not do the job. Pub- 
licity excesses will only add con- 
fusion. The extravaganzas will only 
be distractions. 

Simplicity in basic policies, in 
methods and in communication is 
needed to meet the complications of 
the day. 

The fundamentals will endure. 
Only the simple interpretation will 
be understood. @ @ 
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**Reaching For The Stars’’ is a 
homely little motto we adopted at 
the start to sort of symbolize what 
our company is all about. When 
you reach for the stars, you may 
not quite get one, but you won’t come 
up with a handful of mud, either. 


For the few who care about 
advertising agency birthdays: 


NOW 


We started out on August 5, 1935, with 
eight people, three clients spending less 
than a million dollars a year, and a bowl 
of ripe red apples in our small reception 
room. 


Today, 20 years later, we have 625 
people, 28 clients, a little over 65 times 
the billing we started with, and a bowl 
cf ripe red annles in each of 12 reception 
rooms. 


WE WORK FOR THE FOLLOWING COMPANIES: AMERICAN MINERAL SPIRITS Co. * ATCHISON, 


TOPEKA & SANTA FE RaILway Co. * BROWN SHOE COMPANY * CAMPBELL SoUP COMPANY * COMMONWEALTH EDISON 

Company and PuBLic SERVICE COMPANY * Comstock Foops, INc. * CONVERTED RIcE, INC. * CRANE Co. * THE ELECTRIC 

ASSOCIATION (Chicago) * THE ENGLANDER ComMPAny, INC. * GREEN GIANT COMPANY * HARRIS TRUST AND SAVINGS BANK 

* G. HEILEMAN BREWING Co. * THE HOOVER COMPANY * KELLOGG COMPANY * THE KENDALL COMPANY * Mars, INcoR- 

PORATED * THE MAyTaG COMPANY * PHILIP Morris Inc. * Mororota, INc. * CHAS. PFIZER & Co., INC. * PILLSBURY 

MILts, Inc. * THE PROCTER & GAMBLE COMPANY * THE PurRE O1L Company * THE PuRE FUEL O1L COMPANY * SUGAR 
INFORMATION, INC. * TEA COUNCIL OF THE U.S.A., INc. * THE TONI COMPANY 


Of course, many of the products of 
these companies were available 20 
years ago, and there isn’t one of them 
that isn’t a whole lot better today 
than it was in 1935. 


But the surprising thing is to see 
how many of their products just 
didn’t exist 20 years ago. For instance: 


ages ... frozen soups . . . steam-or-dry 
irons ... home permanents . . . ready- 
sweetened cereals . . . home freezers... 
filter-tip cigarettes . . . high-octane gaso- 
lines . . . tubeless tires . . . foam latex 
mattresses . . . transistors . . . liquid 
detergents ... titanium .. . hi-fi. 


television sets... baking mixes... anti- 
biotics . . . automatic washers and dryers 
... dome railroad cars . . . plastic band- 


When you live with truths like these 
every day; you know the American 
System is real and it works. 


Leo Burnett Company, Inc. 


CHICAGO 1, ILLINOIS 


NEW YORK 2 


HOLLY WOOD 


TORONTO 
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THERE’S A FUTURE IN EMPLOYE COMMUNICATIONS— Continued from page 42 


though illegal manifestations of the 
secondary boycott. Any one of the 
six should make a communications 
man in an unorganized plant wonder 
about his night’s sleep. 


Two schools of thought 


There are two schools of thought 
in employe communications today. 

The first—the dream school of 
communications—supports the sen- 
timent that management for its own 
survival must battle unions tooth 
and nail, to exclude them from prop- 
erties where they have no contract, 
or to fight them on an around-the- 
calendar basis if the union is al- 
ready “in.” 

The other school—the more hard- 
headed and realistic of the two— 


SEEKING 
WHOLESOME 


cational 
a pr o- 


| GENTLEMEN: Please send us your 


| complete catalog of DISNEY TITLES | sept.PR-10 


and address of our nearest film library. 


NAME | 
ORGANIZATION 


ADDRESS. 
{ City. 


champions the attitude that union- 
ism is here to stay, that in spite of 
the upturned cars and the bashed 
skulls, there is a growing sense of 
responsibility within the union 
movement. This school takes the 
middle-of-the-road view that two 
elements of industry—management 
and labor—had better learn to get 
along. This school believes that, in 
order for management to secure an 
even break, management must make 
a new, firm and consistent bid for 
employe understanding and loyalty. 
Its failure to make the bid, this 
school contends, means the ultimate 
collapse of the management lung and 
it’s as final as that. 

This is a perilous but inviting 
arena for the public relations officer. 
In many companies he already 
wears, perhaps too jauntily, the 
mantle of employe communicator. 
He has before him, in the next few 
years, the opportunity to make it 
a practical as well as an ornamental 
garment. The odds are heavily in 


| his favor, and here’s why: 


| A square peg in a round hole 


For years the communications as- 
signment in many companies has 
been handled, often in hit-or-miss 
fashion, by the personnel or in- 
dustrial relations department. Rela- 
tions with employes logically fell, at 
the outset, into these service divi- 
sions. The industrial relations chore 
has since become broadened and 
burdensome; the half-dozen person- 
nel functions of ten years ago have 


| doubled and trebled. 


As the load has increased, the 
communications job in altogether 
too many plants has been jolted to 
the bottom of the pile. The enfeebled 
little house organ which was the 
department’s responsibility became 
more feeble as duties more urgent 
than editing were pressed forward. 
And personnel people are not essent- 
ially news-gatherers. They have little 
flair for words, and less love for 
them. Their imaginations are not 
fired by the statistics of insurance, 
incentive hours or surgical benefits. 

In addition, the stresses and 
strains of the past ten years have 
brought public and industrial rela- 
tions more closely together. What 
happens within the plant these days 
is frequently interesting to those 


beyond the plant gates. A policy de- 
cision affecting employes in the plant 
may require fast, accurate and un- 
derstandable translation—an agile 
public relations man can often get 
the translation into print while the 
industrial relations man is still fig- 
uring out how to word it. This is 
designed as no slight upon the per- 
sonnel administrator. It is his pri- 
mary responsibility to get the ruling 
put into effect; if he can pass along 
the responsibility for translating it 
to someone more skilled than he, he 
is generally delighted. 


Enter the public relations expert 


These changed circumstances in 
industry have brought the public re- 
lations man more directly into as- 
sociation with industrial relations 
practices. Not so long ago, the 
“house organ” or employe publica- 
tion was usually the sole medium of 
printed communication in the plant. 
Today the employe publication is 
not only a broadened and improved 
medium, but it has been buttressed 
by allied printed devices such as in- 
doctrination manuals, management 
newsletters to employes, memos to 
supervisors, bulletin boards and 
handbooks on all types of subjects 
ranging from time study to health 
and welfare benefits. The prepara- 
tion of these devices all call, these 
days, for lucid, readable journalism, 
produced tomorrow and not two 
years from today. 

The public relations man sampling 
the waters of employe communica- 
tion may find that he needs to know 
a little more than simply how to 
swim. Communication with em- 
ployes suggests writing, but the 
older heads in the craft believe that 
practitioners should have a good 
knowledge of the shop and shop 
practices, that—if the concern is 
organized—they should have a work- 
ing appreciation of the union con- 
tract. 

They should understand the griev- 
ance procedure as well as the nice- 
ties, if there are any, of collective 
bargaining. They should know the 
company’s benefit plans thoroughly. 
They should understand the me- 
chanics of magazine and manual 
production, and it may be helpful 
to know film production as well, 
because indoctrination programs and 
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Wilding welcomes members of the Public Relations So- 
ciety of America, convening in Los Angeles. We hope you 
will accept the invitation of The Champion Paper & Fibre 
Company to attend the world premiere of 


‘“‘Production 5118” 


This provocative picture on the vital theme of communica- 
tions was written and produced by Wilding, a most interest- 
ing collaboration with Champion. 


We invite you to visit our booth at the convention for 
further information on this and other public relations 
programs. 


WILDING PICTURE PRODUCTIONS, INC. 


CHICAGO * NEW YORK * DETROIT + PITTSBURGH * CLEVELAND - CINCINNATI * ST.LOUIS * LOS ANGELES 
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other programs utilizing films are 
an essential part of employe com- 
munication. It is important that the 
communicator know the problems 
and pitfalls of the open house and 
plant tour, and he would naturally 
be expected to know—with his pub- 
lic relations background—the rou- 
tines of approach to press, TV and 
radio. 

The sins and omissions of man- 
agement, discussed earlier, are not 
incapable of cure. Through trial and 
error, employe communication often 
suggests its own therapy. It is a 
new and unripened and exploring 
sort of science, characterized by 
stubbed toes. In the opinion of those 
who have been in the field long, 
whose accomplishments have been 
subsidized by heartbreak, there are 
certain firm and immediate steps 
management should take to right 
the wrong: 


Important steps 
for management's guidance 


e First, let management 
recognize that sound employe 
communication is probably the 
most important ration in man- 
agement’s survival kit. 

The syndicated programs, 
designed to create employe 
loyalty on a mass production 
basis, haven’t moved the mer- 
chandise off the shelves into 
the hands of the consumer. The 
half-hearted, on-and-off pro- 
grams have accomplished noth- 
ing because they never left the 
ground. The good employe com- 
munication program no 
minor, here-today-and-gone-to- 
morrow personnel activity—it’s 
a top drawer activity of the top 
brass. Management can no 
longer afford the luxury of 
casualness, 

Hence employe communica- 
tions must have the sincere and 
continuous interest and support 
of top management. So the first 
step, the veterans feel, is to 
have management itself declare 
the philosophy of improved com- 
munications as part of the new, 
built-in management policy. 


e Second, let management 
assign to the supervisory task 


of communications someone 
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Increasing emphasis upon more effective employe publications brings industrial 
editors together in round-table conferences such as this one led by Roger P. Fox, 
past president of House Magazine Institute, Inc., New York industrial editors 
association. 


with the background, experi- 
ence, ability and courage to do 
the job well. 

The program will stand or 
fall upon the communicator’s 
ability to champion his own 
viewpoints over resistance he 
often finds bitter and uncom- 
promising. If he lacks the intes- 
tines to call the shots, he lacks 
the guts to do the job.. 


e Third, let management 
start slowly and buwild care- 
fully. 

The best method is to deter- 
mine first, by research and sur- 
vey, what the specific needs of 
the program are, whether it’s 
an existing program with a 
curious squeak in its joints, or 
a new program just assuming 
form. 

The slow start is the sure 
start: First comes the personal, 
man-to-man development of 
communications — horizontally 
across departments, vertically 
from management through su- 
pervision to the rank-and-file 
employe, and then by the re- 
verse process back to manage- 
ment from the rank-and-file 
through supervision. Second, 
the written or printed com- 


munications program, perhaps 
with the modest little newslet- 
ter produced in the plant, or 
the simple and unpretentious 
employe paper as a starter. 


e Fourth, let management 
give an employe communica- 
tions program time in which to 
prove itself. 

The mess of misunderstand- 
ing in which managements fre- 
quently find themselves these 
days is not a witches’ brew of 
a night’s making—it took 
months and years to concoct it. 
It will take months and possi- 
bly years to correct it. Be pa- 
tient. 


e Fifth, let management 
recognize that—if intelligent 
communication suggests a policy 
change—the management should 
be ready (and willing) to make 

So many company rules have 
been written—or laid down 
verbally—in inflexible pattern; 
they lean for support upon out- 
moded tradition and custom out 
of tune with the times. Ma- 
chinery and men and methods 
change; company policy can 
often stand surgery. 
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NEW YORK CENTRAL SYSTEM 


A. E. PERLMAN 
PRESIDENT 


' TO OUR PASSENGERS AND SHIPPERS 


= In the New York Central Railroad our product is 
service. In marketing that service, we recognize the importance 
of gearing our transportation facilities more directly to the 
needs of shippers and passengers. 


A new department -- Customer-Service Relations<-<- 
has been established to centralize the organized study of 
proposals for improving our freight and passenger service. 

It will co-ordinate at the top management level, the study and 
analysis of what our customers and potential customers want 
in the way of New York Central service. 


The Customer-Service Relations Department is 
prepared to study all phases of our operations as they relate 
to an industry as a whole; to multi-plant or individual plants; to 
business firms; to trade, business and professional associations; 
to conventions ; to our suppliers; to individual families and to 
other groups. 


— 


Since the Customer-Service Relations Department is 
not tied down with the day-to-day duties of running the railroad, 
its full time is devoted to tailoring New York Central Service 
to the needs of those who buy it. 


In the passenger field, so long in a period of contraction, 
radically new, more modern and economical equipment should soon 
enable us to offer more frequent and comfortable service. 


If you have any problems involving freight or passenger 
transportation between the East and Midwest; if you have any 
suggestions for gearing the service of the Central to make it 
more attractive to our shippers and passengers - - our Customer- 
Service Relations Department will be gladto receive them. 


New York Central policy is to render good service, 
Where subsidy of competitors, taxation and other factors 
beyond its control make good service uneconomic or impossible, 
our policy will be to discontinue service. A free economy and 
a virile management can no more tolerate poor service than 


our customers can, 


| 
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The employe will respond 
to good communication 


What the veterans of employe 
communication know for certain is 
that the employe appreciates—and 
will respond to—good communica- 
tion. Employes are not beyond the 
reach of management’s voice; in so 
many instances they have merely 
responded to other, louder voices. 

Employes can be talked to, rea- 
soned with, made to understand. 
Their rumored hostility to manage- 
ment is more rumor than fact. If 
the audience has drifted away, it is 
only because management hasn’t in- 
vited it to stay and listen to what 
was on management’s mind. And 
while the remedies are difficult, the 
problem itself is as easy as that. 


* * * 


There is no room in the field of 
employe communication, however, 
for the superficial craftsman. The 
master’s degree monologists too 
frequently have their eye on the 
big office in the corner with the soft 
drapes and air conditioning, instead 
of on the fellow with the lunch- 
bucket, untidy fingernails and his 
own world of hopes and dreams. 

The successful practitioner in em- 
ploye communications is not the 
trainee scheduled by management 
for greater things in six months, 
a here today and gone tomorrow 
operator with the predetermined 
job expectancy of a cherry in a 
manhattan. The good communicator 
will stick around, to mingle with 
the people for the simple reason 
that he loves to mingle with the 
people. He will make friends be- 
cause it is in his nature to make 
friends. He will write of them with 
warmth and affection because he 
thinks of them with warmth and 
affection. 

He will tell them what they want 
to know about their company, be- 
cause he will know what it is that 
interests and concerns them, and 
because he will have the courage 
to fight through the barriers of 
austerity to wrest the facts from a 
reluctant management. He will be 
quite a guy, and in time he may 
even become the president of the 
company, not through intent, but 
through the happy experience of 
having done the greatest of indus- 
trial jobs well. 

We hope he makes it. e e 
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SPECIAL ANNOUNCEMENT 


THE PERSONNEL DEVELOPMENT COMMITTEE of the PUBLIC RELATIONS 
SOCIETY OF AMERICA will sponsor a second series of experimental Group 
Aptitude and Temperment tests for public relations starting in October 
under the direction of THE PERSONNEL LABORATORY, the professional 
organization which conducted the 1954 tests. 


The Society, through the work of its various committees—educa- 
tion, research and personnel development—is making every effort to 
increase its fund of knowledge about what public relations people 
do, about what kinds of educational and occupational backgrounds 
produce the most successful public relations craftsmen, about what 
kinds of minds and temperaments measure up to the flexibility 
necessary to meet the diversified demands made on public relations 
men and women. 
Continued research in this field is necessary if we are to achieve 
universal acceptance of public relations as a profession and if we 
are going to compete for talented leadership in our field. APTITUDE 
AND TEMPERAMENT TESTING is only one of the tools we must use 
in our search for information and in our placement and development 
of public relations personnel. 
SOME RESULTS OF 1954 EXPERIMENTAL TESTS: 
More than 50% of employers commenting on test results of em- 
ployes were in complete agreement with findings. Public relations 
professionals who took the tests in 1954 scored high in such im- 
portant public relations aptitude factors as Idea Fluency, Social 
and Verbal Facility. 
BENEFITS: 
For the Public Relations Employer— 
Testing will never take the place of a personal interview, but it 
can serve as a reinforcement of your own evaluation of a present or 
future employe. 
For the Public Relations Employe, Aspirant or Student— 
Testing may be helpful to you in the choice of one of the many 
facets of public relations work—or it may guide you to a field for 
which your talents are better suited. 
For ADDITIONAL INFORMATION: 
PRSA members and college students wishing 
—to take the test themselves 
—to test job applicants 
—to test present employes 
should write direct to Personnel Development Committee members 
in the following PRSA Chapter cities and states: 


ATLANTA—Lee Rogers—Lockheed Aircraft Corp.—Marietta 

CENTRAL TEXAS—George M. Clark—Dairy Product Institute of Texas—Austin 
CHICAGO—Stewart S. Howe—lllinois Institute of Technology 

CINCINNATI—E. Leo Koester—Avco Manufacturing Corp. 

COLUMBUS—Robert Olds—Ohio Education Associatio 

CONNECTICUT—Bernard R. Hammons—Avon Old Farms School—Avon 
DETROIT—Reuben Ryding—Public Relations Service 

HOUSTON—James A. Clark—1714 Wroxton Court 

SALT LAKE CITY—Nelson W. Aldrich—Ken ecott Copper Corp. 

MID-SOUTH—C. Armitage Harper—Democ.at Printing & Lithographing—Little Rock 
MINNESOTA—Don L. Short—Savage-Lewis Inc.—Minneapolis 

NEBRASKA—Edwin C. Shafer—Union Pacific Railroad—Omaha 

NEW ENGLAND—Prof. Howard Stephenson—Boston University 

NEW ORLEANS—Glenn E. Weekley c/o Kaiser Aluminum & Chemical Corp., Chalmette, La. 
NEW YORK CiTY—Woodrow G. Gatehouse—PRSA 

NORTHEAST OHIO—Herry J. Jackson—Lubrizel Corp.—Cleveland 

NORTH TEXAS—C. F. Weekley—Southwestern Bell Telephone—Dallas 
OKLAHOMA—Ed H. Johnson—University of Tulsa 

PHILADELPHIA—William Weston—Sun Oil Company 

PITTSBURGH—W. Everett McLaine—U. S. Steel Corp. 

ROCHESTER NEW YORK—Stanley H. Manson—Stromberg-Carlso 
SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA—Milton Murray—Colleye of Medical Evangelists—Los Angeles 
ST. LOUIS—Bernard A. Ehrenreich—General Contract Corp. 

TOLEDO—Reginald S. Jackson—Flour.oy & Gibbs 

SAN FRANCISCO—Mrs. Lucrezia Kemper—Albert Frank-Guenther Law, Inc. 
SYRACUSE—William P. Ehling—Syracuse University 

WASHINGTON, D. C.—Walter W. Belson—American Trucking Asso., Inc. 
WISCONSIN—Lawrence J. Smotherma —First Wisconsin National Bank 


Cost: 


A special fee of $25 is charged each self-sponsored candidate to cover 
part of the cost of examinations. In the case of employer-sponsored 
test subjects, the fee is $40 for which the employer is billed. The em- 
ployer receives a full confidential report, and a separate special report 
is also sent to the test subject for his own information. Through the 
special facilities of the Personnel Laboratory, arrangements can be 
made for testing in major cities, other than chapter cities, if there are 
five or more applicants. For further information on special arrange- 
ments, write to Public Relations Society of America, Inc., 2 West 46 
Street, New York, 36 N. Y., attention of Woodrow G. Gatehouse. 
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PUBLIC RELATIONS ON THE CAMPUS—Continued from page 46 


Public relations men cannot re- 
make their institutions, but they 
can identify certain problems, win 
understanding of the nature of the 
problems, and encourage corrective 
programs. 

Most of the public relations 
problems of higher education are 
obvious and well understood, if 
difficult to solve. Little would be 
accomplished in detailing them 
here. Educators talk too much 
about problems and not enough 
about solutions. 

Some of our public relations 
problems, however, have not been 
well defined, largely because of a 
reluctance to talk about them 
frankly. 


These problems are delicate, but 
none the less serious. Basically 
they stem from the uneasy feeling 
of some educators that educational 
institutions are involved in a com- 
petitive rather than a cooperative 
venture. Or perhaps they are 
caused by the uneasy feeling of 


others that what they had learned 
to accept as immutable standards 
in education are threatened by evo- 
lutionary educational trends. 

Among these problems we can 
identify the sniping of certain 
groups of private liberal arts col- 
leges at the state university con- 
cept (and, to be sure, vice versa), 
the insidious suggestions made by 
certain kinds of colleges that they 
will now indulge primarily in a 
“quality” job when confronted with 
the “tidal wave of students” while 
others must be content to do the 
“mass education job” laid at their 
doors by law or by location, the 
subtle suggestion by certain kinds 
of institutions that it is their spe- 
cial province and privilege to safe- 
guard academic freedom and that 
others are less willing or able to 
do so. 

These problems are now being 
identified as divisive. Unless we 
learn to live together better in the 
educational community they are 


likely to cause loss of confidence 
for all education. 


The bright side of the picture 


If public relations has its failures 
it also has its triumphs. It is part- 
ly, at least, because of better in- 
terpretation that the picture of the 
professor as a serio-comic figure 
has been replaced by a more accu- 
rate concept of what the college 
teacher and researcher contributes 
to society. 

It is partly, at least, because of 
the efforts of public relations peo- 
ple that financial support of edu- 
cation is growing in a heartening 
way. 

It was conscious public relations 
effort that made effective the im- 
pact upon education of the cen- 
tennial of Michigan State College, 
the bi-centennial of Columbia Uni- 
versity (“Man’s right to knowledge 
and the free use thereof”), and the 
tercentenary of Harvard Univer- 
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James W. Armsey, assistant to the chancellor of New York University, directs 
public relations activities for the largest university in the world. In addition 
to many other assignments, Mr. Armsey is vice president in charge of publications 
and association services for the American College Public Relations Association and 
chairman of the Eligibility Committee of the Public Relations Society of America. 


sity; that helped win American Le- 
gion understanding and _ support 
for the drive to defeat a narrowly 
restrictive teacher’s oath at Ore- 
gon; that assisted Dr. Jonas Salk, 
by helping him resist attempts at 
exploitation and by helping to in- 
terpret his work, to retain at least 
some time and freedom for con- 
tinuation of his research in the 
face of one of the greatest ava- 
lanches of personal publicity which 
has come to any scientist in our 
time. 

It is easy, however, to paint too 
rosy a picture of the successes of 
public relations in education and to 
take too much credit for assistance 
given in formulating and _inter- 
preting the programs which, in last 
analysis, must arise as a result of 
the best considered judgment of 
college presidents and university 
chancellors and boards of trustees. 


The underlying principle 


I'd like to close this letter by 
mentioning one problem which all 
these persons, and college public 
relations people especially, must 
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strive to overcome in the interests 
of that greater support which 
higher education continues to seek. 
Colleges and universities are the 
envy of every other kind of insti- 
tution in terms of the public ac- 
ceptance and the public notice 
which their activities receive. Yet, 
while winning acceptance and sup- 
port for almost every aspect and 
for almost every activity of the 
American college or university, we 
have failed signally in winning un- 
derstanding and support for the 
single underlying principle which 
alone justifies their existence. 
President Harlan Hatcher of the 
University of Michigan, speaking 
last January before the Association 
of American Colleges, said, “We 
are a restless compound of dream- 
ers and of shopkeepers, of poets 
and mechanics. We mix the love of 
learning with the suspicion of the 
learned. . . . We have staked the 
whole glittering, star-struck dream 
of American freedom on the poten- 
tial of education. It was, and is, a 
zealous affirmation of faith. We 
glorify our schools and colleges. 
But we think that the national 
genius of America is personified 


by Ben Franklin, Mark Twain, Walt 
Whitman, Abe Lincoln, Burbank, 
Edison, Ford, Will Rogers, and the 
Wright Brothers—all native, grass- 
roots, homespun men who managed 
great achievement without benefit 
of higher education—or much for- 
mal education of any kind. Some of 
the most loyal supporters of higher 
education are the men who failed 
to gain it.” 

We have gained support, in par- 
ticular, for the technical and pro- 
fessional programs, which provide 
tangible skills and abilities. We 
have won respect for college train- 
ing in terms of its ability to win 
for the possessor a higher standard 
of living. 

We have actually succeeded, 
paradoxically, in winning support 
and encouragement, where our pro- 
grams are worthy, for almost every 
element of our programs. At the 
same time we have failed to win 
identity and understanding and af- 
fection for our universities and 
even more, understanding and ap- 
preciation and respect for the in- 
tellectual function which is the sole 
justification for being thought of 
as institutions of higher education 
rather than merely as post-graduate 
high schools. 

Because of our preoccupation 
with events and programs, and 
partly because of the very nature 
of the communications media them- 
selves, we have failed to win suit- 
able recognition for basic research, 
for scholarship, for the independent 
search for truth. Yet it is in the 
winning of understanding and sup- 
port for these intellectual activi- 
ties that there lies the best hope 
for winning for the college or uni- 
versity increased understanding 
and support and that priceless and 
precious thing called prestige. 

This is the greatest challenge to 
educational public relations—just 
as the task of winning real public 
understanding of the values of the 
American system of private enter- 
nrise is the great challenge to those 
in business and industry. @ @ 
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BUSINESS REPLY CARD 


A national program to call attention to 
the importance of schools in American 
society and to assist them in their all- 
important work of building in young 


General Mills announces 
inn.Wi women a deeper appreciation and under- 
the 2nd Annual Nation wide standing of the home as it affects our so- 


ciety and economy; to emphasize through 
a ely Chocken Seanch | a sound scholarship award program the 
; personal qualities and sense of values 
necessary to successful homemaking; to 


select for scholarships girls who are rep- 
resentative of these qualities. 


FOR THE AMERICAN 
: HOMEMAKER OF TOMORROW 


More than 180,000 senior girls in over 8,000 public, NATIONAL ADVISORY COMMITTEE 
MRS. THEODORE S. CHAPMAN 


private, and parochial high schools participated in President, General Federation of Women’s Clubs 
last year’s Betty Crocker Search for the American pence: ove 
Homemaker of Tomorrow. General Mills is again Past President, National Council on Family Relations 
fleri h t iti f hi ed ° l Minneapolis, Minnesota 
ofiering the opportunities of this educational pro- MR. WYMOND J. EHRENKROOK 
gram to the nation’s young women in 1956. Principal, East High School, Denver, Colorado 
MR. VIRGIL FRAMPTON 
Approved by the National Association of Second- Principal, Bell High School, Los Angeles, California 
ae MISS MARY C. GILLIES 
ary-School Principals, the Betty Crocker Search has Principal, William Howard Taft High School 
‘“ icago, Illinois 
won the praise of educators as “an outstanding proj 
ect in behalf of American youth, schools, and the 


Past President, American Home Economics Association 
New York, New York 


home.” It is planned to help both teachers and stu- 
dents without adding a burden to school programs. 


REWARDS 

One National Scholarship. $5,000 
48 additional scholarships for representatives of 

every state and the District of Columbia........ $1,500 
49 other scholarships of..............0.0000- $ 500 


Complete sets of Encyclopaedia Britannica for schools of 
state and District Betty Crocker Homemakers of Tomor- 
row. Educational tours of national historic shrines for 49 
state and District representatives and their teacher ad- 
visers. Educational materials for teachers of ALL SUB- 
JECTS. Plus many other tangible and intangible rewards 
for individuals and schools. 


A PUBLIC RELATIONS PROGRAM 
IN THE NATIONAL INTEREST 


General Mills, as both a corporate citizen and pro- 
ducer of quality products for the home, has a particu- 
lar interest in furthering the dignity and the prestige 
of homemaking, the greatest career in the world. The 
Betty Crocker Search is dedicated to that purpose. 
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Norwich, Connecticut 

SISTER MARY JANET, S. C. 
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Commission on American Citizenship 

The Catholic University of America 
Washington, D. C 
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State Supervisor of Homemaking Education 
State Department of Education 

Atlanta, Georgia 
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State Superintendent of Public Instruction 
State Department of Public Instruction 
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It is 


GOOD BUSINESS 


. . » to be on favorable 


terms with those people 
on whom a company de- 


pends for its corporate 
livelihood. 


That is the principle of 
modern management on 
which our concept of fi- 
nancial public relations is 


founded. 


The role of our firm, as an 
organization of special con- 
sultants in this field, is 
clearly to supplement and 
improve the effectiveness of 
management's efforts in this 
important corporate func- 
tion. The service is backed 
by more than 20 years’ ex- 
perience in serving corpo- 
rations in the -‘eel, coal, 
chemical, engineering, min- 
ing machinery, construction 
equipment, glass, oil, and 
other industries. 


We invite your inquiry. 


Milli. Thomsen, Ce. 


Financial and Stockholder Relations 
29 Broadway, New York 6, N. Y. 
Digby 4-3750 


A Division of M. K. Mellott Company 
Pittsburgh and New York 


GETTING ALONG WITH THE BOSS— Continued from page 50 


One plan of procedure is to pro- 
ceed without a plan. But, as in other 
areas of effort, lack of system doesn’t 
seem to work very well in customer 
relations. In the development of a 
specific plan of action, emphasis 
would seem required on: 


e The identification of 
themes or objectives. It prob- 
ably isn’t an overstatement to 
say that customer relations 
activities sometimes may be un- 
dertaken without anyone being 
quite sure of their purpose. 
Somebody decides that there 
ought to be so many film show- 
ings or so many open houses. 
More attention can be paid to 
volume than to the primary 
theme or purpose of the par- 
ticular activity and whether it 
does what needs doing. 


e Effectiveness of particular 
activities. The fact that an in- 
terview is made, an open house 
held or a film shown doesn’t 
necessarily mean, of course, 
that anything good is accom- 
plished. In fact, the results can 
be harmful. A case in point is 
one of our films. Pre-tests 
showed that the attitude to- 
ward the company, of people 
who saw the film, was poorer 
than that of customers who 
hadn’t seen it. An _ excep- 
tion, fortunately, but it can 
happen! This is not a plea to 
measure every activity on every 
occasion. But rather a sugges- 
tion that enough periodic test- 
ing be done to insure that par- 
ticular customer relations ac- 
tivities and techniques are, in 
general, doing the job they were 
designed to do. 


e@ Development of plans at 
the local level. It seems far 
more effective to build customer 
relations plans of action from 
the community up than from 
headquarters down. Whether re- 
ferred to as decentralization, 
delegation of authority or what- 
ever, it is none the less impor- 
tant to recognize that local 
people are generally in the best 
position to determine local cus- 
tomer relations problems and 
corrective action. 


e Interdepartmental partici- 


pation. Traditionally, the com- 
mercial or business department 
of many organizations carried 
most of the load of the cus- 
tomer relations job. This is 
changing rapidly. It still seems 
appropriate for the leadership 
to come from this department. 
But wider participation by all 
branches of the organization is, 
we believe, getting the job done 
faster and better. Local inter- 
departmental customer rela- 
tions committees can help to 
activate this point of view. 

e A method of knowing 
what has been accomplished. 
This can and should take many 
forms. One with which tele- 
phone companies are experi- 
menting is a periodic summary 
which shows the status of the 
customer relations activities job 
in a number of respects. For 
example, the audiences reached 
in terms of numbers and types, 
activities carried on, the pre- 
dominant theme of each and its 
relationship to strong or weak 
spots in customer attitude. 

Over and above all these things, 
any customer relations plan of 
action needs to be carried out by 
capable people—and enough of them. 
This requires careful selection and 
training. Customer relations know- 
how may be inborn or developed— 
or some of both. In any case, it’s 
an essential in getting the customer 
relations job done effectively. 

* * * 


In the final analysis, good cus- 
tomer relations or getting along well 
with the boss doesn’t consist of any 
one thing that can be adopted as a 
panacea. Instead it requires, in our 
judgment anyway, doing well a wide 
variety of things—little and big, 
day-to-day and long range. 

Good customer relations can’t be 
accomplished by a few people or a 
few departments. It’s everybody’s 
job, with blueprints for action de- 
veloped as close as possible to the 
scene of action. 

More than any one thing, how- 
ever, getting along well with the 
boss requires capable people—top to 
bottom—who have the tools to do 
the job. And the enthusiasm, in- 
itiative and resourcefulness to get 
it done. @ @ 
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COMMUNITY RELATIONS— Continued from page 57 


production rates. This illustration 
describes what may be achieved 
when a community works together 
with its industry in solving a mutuai 
problem. 

Another sphere of activity in 
which a community may play an 
important role is in customer rela- 
tions. Where the people of a com- 
munity are favorably disposed to- 
ward a local plant, they may display 
a greater-than-normal interest in 
buying products which that industry 
makes. 

This point is well illustrated with 
the example of a plant that supplied 
a material used in making a certain 
type of furniture. This supplier’s 
relations with its community was 
sufficiently good that a large na- 
tional retail chain saw an oppor- 
tunity to make capital of the situa- 
tion. It undertook an aggressive 
sales campaign, using the supplier’s 
name with his permission, to sell 
this furniture in areas where the 
company had plants. This program 
meant a substantial increase in the 
sale of the furniture and, indirectly, 
in the sale of the company’s product. 


Community relations and 
governmental problems 


Governmental relations is also an 
important field. Discriminatory tax 
levies, illogical annexation proceed- 
ings, far-fetched regulatory laws, all 
can impair a plant’s ability to oper- 
ate economically and profitably. On 
many occasions, good community re- 
lations have helped to bring such 
unfair action to light, and have 
served as the means of preventing 
it from taking effect. In these situa- 
tions, the plant’s community neigh- 
bors have often aided their local 
industry by expressing personal dis- 
approval of such plans to their gov- 
ernmental representatives. 

An excellent example of the value 
of community relations in govern- 
mental problems can be found in 
the experience of a large midwest- 
ern plant. After the plant was con- 
structed, a small, nearby township 
decided that it would annex the 
plant site. The purpose, obviously, 
was taxation. 

Instead of accepting the proposed 
action, the company took its prob- 


lem to the community. It fought 
the proposal in every possible way 
—with newspaper ads, _ radio, 
through personal contacts with 
opinion leaders, and in general con- 
versation. The company told how it 
had brought industry to the area 
because of the favorable tax situa- 
tion and because the area offered 
other advantages that made pro- 
duction economical. It drew atten- 
tion to the prosperity that already 
had come to the area, and showed 
how excessive taxation would pre- 
vent further industrial development. 

While this information program 
was going on, the town was taking 
legal action to force the company 
into annexation. But the company 
fought the action in the courts as 
well. An indication of the success 
of the campaign is shown in the 
fact that at the next municipal elec- 
tion, held while this dispute was 
going on, the incumbent mayor and 
council were turned out. At the 
same time, the company received a 
favorable court decision. But the 
company was later informed that 
if the court battle had been lost, 


The Case of the Perishing Fish 


What can a company do when public opinion threatens to 
halt an important business operation ? 

The oil industry had undertaken a series of seismic surveys 
to search out oil-bearing areas off the coast of California. 
Shock waves, necessary to measure the sub-surface geologic 

formations, were cre- 
| ated by submarine dy- 
 namite explosions. 

so These explosions 
f ry were felt in some homes 
along the coast. They 
also killed many fish. 
Coastal communities 
were aroused, and 
sportsmen and 
commercial fishing in- 


joined 


terests in bringing pres- 
sures to halt the seismic surveys. 

Both the oil industry and the State Fish & Game Com- 
mission bore the brunt of the criticism. They combined to 
work out a soluton. Experiments at the Scripps Institute of 
Oceanography eventually developed a method of using a 
slower-burning black powder insead of dynamite. Thus, homes 
could be spared for the next California earthquake, and 
fishermen could deplete the marine population without aid 
from the oil industry. 


Standard of California had mapped an extensive offshore 
seismic survey in an area which embraced many commercial 
fishing communities. The swrvey had been scheduled for the 
height of the sports fishing season. Recalling past criticism, 
Standard feared that renewed public pressure might force the 
revocation of its survey permit. 

The Public Relations Department was called in. It reprinted 
the official report demonstrating the harmlessness of the 
black powder to be used in the surveys. It developed a basic 
press release highlighting the facts. With this information, 
Standard got in touch with the leaders of the commercial 
fishing industry. Fish and game editors throughout a broad 
area were similarily informed. Two public relations men moved 
through coastal communities in advance of the exploration 
crews. All editors were given the facts and invited to spend 
a day with the survey ships to satisfy themselves that the 
method was harmless. 

Note these points: 

1. The basic cause of the community relations problem 
had been solved by the research which developed the 
improved method. 

2. The secondary causes could be removed only through 
communication. 

What was the result of the campaign? Criticism of the 
new survey was forestalled. Editorials hailed the improved 
method, complimented Standard for adopting it an for devel- 
oping new oil reserves. The search for oil continued. Good 
public relations proved to be good business. 
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the new council had planned to drop 
the annexation plan without further 
consideration. From all appearances, 
good community relations paid off 
in influence at this crucial point. 

Another benefit of community re- 
lations is the broadening of com- 
pany ownership through the pur- 
chase of stock by residents. Fre- 
quently, communities develop a sub- 
stantial investment in companies 
that have earned their understand- 
ing and confidence. In addition, 
other shareholders are frequently 
reassured of management’s ability 
by favorable opinions expressed in 
communities where plants are lo- 
cated. 


The company needs community 
understanding 


No company can afford to ignore 
its community relations effort. Fail- 
ure to promote understanding in this 
important way may have serious 
effects on the company’s ability to 
do its business profitably and well. 

Any company that has a large 
number of operations in widely 
scattered locations may find itself 
faced with widely differing prob- 
lems. In one area, the company may 
be dependent upon a resource which 
the community is loathe to share. 
In another area, waste products 
from its processes may create diffi- 
culties. In a third, there may be 
peculiar governmental problems to 
be solved. And in a fourth, the com- 
pany may be required to share more 
or less equally the praise or blame 
for their role as neighbors with 
others of a complex industrial com- 
munity. Whatever the situation may 
be, a community relations staff must 
design appropriate programs, de- 
velop materials for use, translate 
these programs into action, and 
coordinate them for the benefit of 
both the company and the com- 
munities involved. 


Establishing the community 
relations program 


In establishing a community re- 
lations program, one of the first 
steps is to determine what specific 
problems face the local works man- 
agers. This goal can be achieved 
only if those responsible for the 
program visit the plants, talk to the 
managers and their staffs, meet with 
local community leaders and mingle 
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with residents. If possible, these 
visits should be made frequently 
enough for the community relations 
staff to keep abreast of changing 
situations. 

At the headquarters level, a com- 
munity relations staff has many 
functions that are more or less 
routine in nature. When a new plant 
or a new sales office is first opened, 
a plant dedication or visitation pro- 
gram may be agreed upon. One of 
the staff then visits the location 
when plans are being made, and 
provides advice and assistance along 
lines that have proved successful 
on other previous occasions. 

Later, as the program develops, 
this representative must keep con- 
stantly in touch with the situation 
and offer help and advice wherever 
needed. His tasks may involve mak- 
ing arrangements for souvenirs and 
their distribution, clearing material 
for publication, preparing letters of 
invitation, making arrangements for 
transportation, giving instructions 
to guides, selecting refreshments 
and handling other basic elements 
of the program. After the occasion 
is over, he will usually participate 
in a review session that is held for 
the purpose of analyzing the results 
of the effort. 

Another important function of the 
community relations staff is the 
preparation of advertisements for 
plant town newspapers. These ad- 
vertisements, when properly planned 
and skillfully prepared, frequently 
have an important impact on the 
community. 

On one occasion, a company was 
able to enlist strong community sup- 
port for its position in negotiations 
for access to an important raw ma- 
terial by a well-planned series of 
newspaper advertisements. A fail- 
ure of the supply would have meant 
sharp reduction in employment, 
drastically lowered purchasing pow- 
er, and a resulting decline in local 
economic activity. Through an ex- 
planation of the company’s depend- 
ence on this supply, and of the 
benefits to the community that were 
at stake if it were to be denied, 
strong public pressure was brought 
to bear for a settlement favorable 
to the company. 

Radio commercials in plant locali- 
ties can also serve a useful func- 
tion. As in the case of newspapers, 
local radio commercials tend to 
identify the plant with the com- 


munity and make it a part of com- 
munity life. Other concrete ways of 
keeping the company before the 
community in a favorable light are 
through contributions to important 
civic projects, exhibits of company 
products in various public locations, 
and distribution of souvenirs when 
warranted. All these activities may 
be coordinated by the community 
relations staff. 

Another function of this staff is 
the preparation and distribution of 
news releases covering important 
happenings within the company and 
significant aspects of the company’s 
operations. Only an informed public 
can be an understanding public. 

The community relations staff 
may also prepare speech material 
for the use of plant or sales office 
management before local civic bodies 
on important public occasions. 
Throughout all these activities, an 
important task is to keep in com- 
plete understanding contact with 
the people to whom these programs 
are directed. This task often in- 
volves the use of attitude opinion 
surveys. Through these formal 
studies, as well as by informal con- 
tact, the community relations staff 
can keep informed of the success it 
is having in its efforts to maintain 
good will. 

The aspects of a typical com- 
munity relations program that have 
been mentioned are simply repre- 
sentative of the wide variety that 
are involved. In respect to the tech- 
niques that are employed, com- 
munity relations is as broad as 
public relations itself. Practically all 
recognized public relations tech- 
niques may be employed in carrying 
out a community relations program. 
In all community projects, however, 
it should be remembered that local 
management should have the strong- 
est voice. The community relations 
staff, because of its experience with 
problems of this sort, should be 
looked upon as experts in technique. 
But the local staff, because of its 
familiarity with local problems, 
must be relied upon—in the absence 
of special, professional studies—for 
an estimate of community needs as 
demonstrated in local attitudes and 
trends. 


Pitfalls in community relations 


Like any public relations pro- 
gram, community relations is sub- 
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ject to certain pitfalls. A review of 
past community relations activities 
can provide a clue to errors that 
must be avoided. Historically, one 
of the earliest mistakes in com- 
munity relations was the attitude 
of paternalism on the part of 
management. This approach failed, 
as it should have failed, because it 
usurped the basic prerogatives of 
the individual. Under this system, 
employes and their families were 
housed in company-owned homes, 
purchased their food and clothing in 
company-owned stores, were even re- 
quired to pay for their needs with 
company-printed currency. They 
were constantly under the influence 
of their employers. The condition 
was oppressive. Employes resented 
it and eventually reacted violently. 

As a result, management went to 
the other extreme. It decided to 
avoid all activities which would bear 
upon the lives of its employes except 
to provide a job opportunity and 
wages for services rendered. In the 
absence of the company’s helpful in- 
fluence, no plans were made for 
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organized community development. 
Plant towns and cities grew on a 
disorganized basis. Civic progress 
was sporadic and without direction. 
And, in this environment, service 
and social groups with basically 
anti-company philosophies came in- 
to being and flourished. 

Eventually, however, both man- 
agement and community came to 
realize that there was a need for 
mutual cooperation. Today, com- 
munity development is considered 
a partnership program involving the 
efforts of all residents. 

Where civic programs are con- 
cerned, however, there continue to 
be some danger areas. In particular, 
they exist wherever community re- 
lations activities impinge on such 
bodies as municipal councils, boards 
of education, and community plan- 
ning groups. Whenever such pro- 
grams are planned, proposals should 
be made known to these groups 
early in the planning stage. 

If a company representative is 
needed as a member of these groups, 
the necessary arrangements should 


be made. But extreme care should 
be exercised to avoid representa- 
tion in numbers that would make 
the company’s influence felt by 
numerical superiority. The reason 
for this note of warning is that 
companies are frequently accused 
of obstructing the establishment of 
new industries in the community. 
Although the charge may be un- 
founded, heavy company represen- 
tation is apt to imply a dispropor- 
tionate degree of influence. Natural- 
ly, this implication must be avoided. 

Another difficult aspect of com- 
munity relations is in the question 
of financial contributions to local 
fund-raising campaigns. This prob- 
lem is especially complicated in the 
case of local plants of multi-plant 
companies. Often, the amount of 
contributions expected of such plants 
appears to be based on the fund 
committee’s appraisal of the worth 
of the corporate organization. A 
more reasonable approach is to ex- 
pect a contribution based on the 
relative status of the plant within 
the community. Proper handling of 
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fund committees’ requests calls for 
the utmost diplomacy on the part 
2 of local management. 

ig Some companies have tried to set 
up formulas for arriving at a con- 
tribution figure. Such factors as the 
Mane number of employes in comparison 
% with those employed by other local 
businesses, the intended use of the 
money, the size of the goal, the 
urgency of the need, and other 
sources of contribution may all be 
considered. Whatever the basis, the 
Bik amount should be deemed fair and 
oy equitable by all concerned. 

ers Above all, it must represent local 
management’s appraisal of its own 
responsibility. If the contribution 
is too small, the company fails in 
its moral obligation to support 
charitable endeavors. But if the 
contribution is unduly large, it may 
tebe tend to encourage the individual to 
shirk his moral responsibility. 


a The changing trend 
yg On this point, there seems to be 


a changing trend in the company’s 
concept of its community relations 
responsibility. To an increasing ex- 
tent, management is encouraging 
the individual to discharge his own 
personal responsibilities to society. 
Only by developing broad participa- 
tion by individuals can companies 
eventually obtain a more equitable 
balance of responsibility in their 
own community relations activities. 
A generous distribution of these 
responsibilities should be a principal 
goal of a company’s community re- 
lations program. 

Recently, there have been many 
indications that this goal is being 
approached. In many communities, 
awards are being made to persons 
who distinguish themselves as out- 
standing citizens. Sometimes those 
honored are a company’s personnel. 
Frequently, they are teachers, doc- 
tors, housewives, widows —all of 
them people who have contributed 
greatly toward making the com- 


munity a better place in which to 
live. The awards, whether financial 
or honorary, may be sponsored by 
a company or a group of companies. 
Regardless of the source, the im- 
portant point is to ensure that the 
individual has been recognized for 
his contribution. 

The company, therefore, must at- 
tempt to further this individual 
participation. In doing so, it helps 
to stimulate cooperation in the com- 
munity; it makes understanding of 
the company and its social worth 
more complete; and it develops with- 
in the individual a renewed faith 
in himself as a good citizen, a help- 
ful neighbor, and a worthy member 
of society. Peaceful and profitable 
relationships within the community 
are the much-desired result. There 
can be no more important product 
of a community relations effort than 
understanding; and the exercise of 
these fundamental principles can 
help to further that cause. @ @ 


The Case of the Happy Partings 


What can a company do when faced with the problem of 


news was being announced at the plant. After the news 
became known in Olean, it was released in New York 


closing a plant and moving to another community ? 

Socony-Vacuum Oil Company operated a refinery in Olean, 
New York for 64 years. Since World War II the refinery 
had run in the red, year after year. Despite the deficits 
Socony’s enlightened management continued operations be- 
cause, among other considerations, it recognized that (a) loss 
of a payroll of 350 employes would be a serious blow to 
Olean and (b) a plant closing might disturb the security 
of the Company’s 43,000 other employes. 

When a decision to close was reached, a plan to handle 
the plant’s responsibilities was developed. Among its pro- 
visions were the following points: 

1. Socony would continue to honor its contracts with 
crude oil producers in the area; 

2. The closing would coincide with the opening of a new 

refinery at Ferndale, Wash. ; 

3. Physically-qualified employes might move to Ferndale 
or be transferred to other Socony-Vacuum plants, 
transportation and moving costs paid; 

4. All employes within six years of retirement would 
be pensioned with accelerated benefits; and 

5. All other employes who wished to remain in Olean 
would be given special severance consideration and 
help in finding new jobs. 

Once the decision was made, it was announced promptly 
in order to minimize rumors and to give all concerned the 
maximum time to plan their futures. Socony’s Director in 
Charge of Manufacturing undertook to break the news per- 
sonally. An exact timetable was followed: 

1. At 8:00 a.m., a meeting with supervisors ; 

2. At 8:15, a meeting with the executive committee of 
the independent union; and 

3. At 8:30, a meeting with all employes. 


The night before, letters explaining the plan had been 
mailed to each employe’s home. Releases and advertis- 
ing mats were distributed to local media while the 


to trade and general media. 

What was the reaction? 

A stunned silence followed the announcement in the employe 
meeting; then a burst of applause. The union issued a state- 
ment that “the company had been more than fair in its con- 
sideration for the welfare of employes.” Favorable editorial 
comments were summed up in a judgment by the Cleveland 
Plain Dealer, which said: “It would appear that here indeed 
is a corporation with a soul.” A “civic farewell letter’— 
not inspired by the company—was signed by 1,300 residents, 
then brought by a committee to New York for presentation 
to Socony’s Board of Directors. 


Note these points: 


1. The entire program reflected the corporate philosophy 
of Socony, as expressed by Board Chairman George V. 
Holton in his address to stockholders at their latest 
annual meeting—a very sound statement of a corpora- 
tion’s public relations. 


2. Every employe was helped to work out his future satis- 
factorily; and 

3. The unenviable job of breaking the news to the com- 
munity was undertaken by the top operating executive, 
not deputized to a junior. 

And what has happened since? 

A committee of four employes and their wives were sent 
by plane to Ferndale, at company expense, to examine the new 
plant community and report back on its conditions. They in- 
vestigated housing, churches, schools, climate and prices. They 
prepared a report to employes, held discussion sessions. Of 
172 employes offered specific jobs at the new plant, 131 de- 
cided to go. Seventy-nine employes received the accelerated 
pensions. From 40 to 45 are being absorbed at other Socony 
plants. No one left without a job. 

In accepting the testimonial from the people of Olean, 
Mr. Holton said, in reference to the Company’s handling of 
the plant closing: “This is the way human beings sought to 
act. And, in our judgment, it is just good business.” 
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THIS BUSINESS 
OF WOMEN 


(Continued from page 60) 


among women, while creating popu- 
larity of its brand. 

Well remembered and often re- 
called is a statement made some 
fifteen years ago by a well-known 
public relations practitioner, “A 
customer may go into a grocery 
store to buy your product and on 
the way home stop at the polls and 
vote you out of business.” This 
quotation has become a part of the 
dogma of public relations. It has, 
from time to time, reminded man- 
agement of the need for broader 
public relations programs—broader 
in regard to the publics to be 
reached as well as in the objectives 
and policies to be explained. 

In the areas of business, in which 
management has not been keenly 
aware of the weight of women’s in- 
fluence in the purchase of products 
and services, there has been little 
disposition to consider women as a 


separate public, little realization of | 
the importance to the company of | 


winning women’s interest and sup- | 


port. This is to be regretted since 
women’s interest and support can be 
readily secured when a company 
looks at its own program and ob- 
jectives realistically and listens to 
women. Or, better yet, accepts a 
sound analysis of what women are 
thinking about, talking about and 
acting upon. 

This “sound analysis” is recom- 
mended because men are inclined to 
think of women subjectively. They 
naturally think of the women closest 
to them—in their families, in their 
offices and in their clubs. With this 
special and personal interest in wo- 


men, it is, perhaps, not humanly | 


possible for men to consider them 
objectively, as a part of a “public” 
in a long range program important 
to their own companies. The dis- 
tinctive personalities of the women 
close to them blur the vision and 
limit the view. 

To tune in on women’s thinking, 
let us consider a few examples: 
Women think about and talk about 
insurance. It is often difficult for 
women to understand the benefits 
when they see money expended and 
no current values received. They say, 
“Why should my husband spend 
money on insurance so that I can 
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have it after he dies? I’d rather have 
my fun today.” Or, “I wouldn’t know 
what to do with insurance if I had 

Although more and more women 
are buying insurance, the percentage 
of women who realize what it means 
to them as individuals and to their 
families, who know how to select 
the type of insurance that is best 
for them, and how to reap the great- 
est benefits from their policies, is 
comparatively small. Some insurance 
companies have recognized the prob- 
lem and are taking steps to solve it. 
But there remains still a large gap 
between the women won and the 
women to be won. 

Or, moving to another field, com- 
ments like this are heard: “Why 
does the automobile salesman talk 
only about the color of the car, the 
beauty of the upholstery and the 
smart lines, all of which I can see? 
Doesn’t he know I use the car day 
in and day out to tote groceries, de- 
liver the children and run dozens 


and dozens of other errands, and © 


that dependability and perform- 
ance are of primary importance to 
me.” 

Tribute should here be paid to 
the few automobile manufacturers 
who, in advertising and promotion, 
have recognized the woman as a 
person behind the wheel. But only 
a fraction of the industry is “at- 
tuned to the times’. In years when 
car sales come hard, it might be 
well to remember that knowing how 
to reach the woman’s market offers 
sales potentials. This is true whether 
it is the woman or her husband who 
actually signs the sales contract. 
For the not-too-low, not-too-small 
voice of the woman is heard and 
heeded in the purchase of most 
family automobiles. 

Still other women say, “I like new 
equipment in my home, but I hate 
to pay such huge prices when the 
big corporations producing and 
manufacturing the products are 
making plenty of profit for them- 
selves.” 

Again, tribute can be paid to the 
companies that have taken some 
steps in creating better understand- 
ing of their policies and operating 
practices—and in the interpretation 
of their financial statements. But 
how infrequently women have been 
a target for this kind of informa- 
tion! These programs have been 
directed primarily to stockholders 
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and employes—at times to Congress- 
men, clergymen and, to some small 
extent, to educators. 

To be sure there are some women 
in each of these groups and to that 
extent women have been reached. 
But how much more successfully 
they could be reached—and moved 
to correct thinking and action by 
messages directed to them as women, 
messages that take into considera- 
tion the particular interests and 
motivations characteristic of wo- 
men! 

Here it may be noted that al- 
though the present Administration 
of the United States has given due 
recognition to the role of big busi- 
ness, the general public is still quick 
to associate any misstep or misstate- 
ment with big business interests. 
This fact demonstrates the weak- 
ness of any argument that the task 
of economic education has been ac- 
complished. The task as far as the 
woman publics is concerned has been 
barely started, something to be kept 
in mind by politicians as well as by 
businessmen. 

Whether women are buying air 
conditioning or annuities, whether 
they are serving on a community 
board or voting in a national elec- 
tion, they base their decisions on 
the information and interpretations 


to which they have been exposed. 
They cannot make sound decisions 
without sound information. The 
channels to the woman publics are 
open; the ears of women are re- 
ceptive; the responsibility rests with 
management to decide whether it 
wants women informed and on its 
side. 


How to establish a 
women’s program 


Once management has realized its 
need and its interest in winning 
women, the next step is to set up 
facilities to reach women. Unfor- 
tunately, false starts have proved 
discouraging to some companies. 
They serve to emphasize, however, 
the necessity of building on a sound 
foundation, or not at all. 

One reason for “false starts” is 
the false concept of what is re- 
quired, of what forms the basic 
essential for the launching of such 
a program. Basically, the woman’s 
program should be considered a 
“specialty” within the frame-work 
of the public relations department. 
While the director of the woman’s 
program in most instances should 
be a woman, that mere fact alone 
does not necessarily fit her for the 
position. She should have at least 


Betty McCabe, Dudley-Anderson-Yutzy’s traveling TV consultant, is a guest on 
an audience participation show over WCPO-TV, and uses a big laundry basket 
as a dispenser for the Florida oranges whose virtues and uses she is describing. 
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four other important qualifications. 

First, she should be well trained 
in the broad aspect of all public re- 
lations activities so that she will 
know how to integrate the women’s 
activities with the over-all public 
relations program. Second, she 
should have made a_ businesslike 
study of women to be able to look 
objectively at the problems they pose 
as well as the opportunities they 
offer. She should have wide ac- 
quaintance among women opinion 
leaders throughout the country or 
within any specified geographic 
area. She must enjoy the respect of 
these women leaders and know how 
to work with them effectively in her 
company’s behalf. 

Third, she should know a lot about 
business and how to work with and 
for management. She should have 
the desire and the capacity to un- 
derstand management problems. 
Fourth, she should believe in, and 
have profound respect for, the 


organization or company for which’ 


she works. Only then can she hope 
to make her story ring true to other 
women. 

With this set of qualifications as 
criterion, it is apparent that employ- 
ing a woman merely as a publicity 
writer is not enough. Neither is it 
enough to have a speaker, man or 
woman, to make the rounds of wo- 
men’s clubs, an expensive operation 
at best. Nor is it enough to have 
some one set up a program unless 
he or she “knows the signals on a 
two-way street”, and knows how to 
interpret women to management as 
well as to interpret management to 
women. 

The qualifications essential for an 
executive to head up the woman’s 
program in a public relations de- 
partment may appear to be many 
and big. But, if management ap- 
preciates the woman’s program for 
what it really is—the opening door 
to new and bigger markets for prod- 
ucts, services and ideas—then man- 
agement can well afford to take 
time to search out the woman to fill 
the bill. She may serve as an execu- 
tive within the company or in an 
outside counseling firm. 


Getting down to the business 
of women 

The need for expanded markets, 
increasing competition for the con- 
sumer dollar, call for more than 
just new avenues of research in 
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marketing, merchandising, advertis- 
ing and sales in order to sell more 
goods and services. In a very practi- 
cal sense, the roadway for sales may 
be smoothed by creating better pub- 
lic understanding, by backing up, 
and thereby strengthening, current 
promotions with a well planned pub- 
lic relations program. One of the 
most important targets for such a 
program is the adult women of 
America, more than 55 million of 
them. 

Such a public relations program, 
planned with due attention and spe- 
cial direction to take full advantage 
of the influence and loyalty of wo- 
men, can sell for today and build for 
tomorrow. It can provide what the 
salesman needs—the woman in the 
farzily on his side, pitching for his 
product and boosting his company. 


It can also provide what farsighted 
management seeks, a hard core of 
informed persons in every cross- 
section of interests and activities in 
this nation. For women are a public 
consisting of, and integrated into, 
many other publics. Yet they are 
reached, as women, and become in- 
formed through certain common ap- 
peals. And what women know, they 
talk about. 

It is truly time for business to 
stop complacently thinking that such 
slogans as “Never Underestimate the 
Power of a Woman” are merely apt 
or clever. It is time for business to 
become profoundly aware of their 
profound truth. It’s time for busi- 
ness in its public relations concepts 
and programs to get down to real 
business about “This Business of 
Women”, ®@ @ 


A home economics director of a public relations firm takes over a woman's club 
program in upstate New York to explain the importance of good breakfasts. 
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THE SELLER’S 
A MARKET, TOO 


(continued from page 65) 


personal contacts, personal letters, 
frequent reports, attending conven- 
tions, etc., to maintain cordial and 
sympathetic relationships with “‘sup- 
pliers.” 

In many respects, good supplier 
relations is simply good customer 
relations turned inside out. An ex- 
ample of this is the exchange of 
favors between Sheaffer Pen Com- 
pany and its suppliers. 

In its own company publication, 
“Sheaffer’s Review,” the stories of 
specific suppliers have been told to 
Sheaffer employes. One article fea- 
tured B. F. Goodrich, which supplies 
the rubber for Sheaffer’s pen sacs. 
Other issues featured Alcoa which 
supplies aluminum, Dennison’s which 
supplies boxes, and Carr-Lowrey 
which supplies Skrip bottles. 

On the other hand, Sheaffer sup- 
pliers have given Sheaffer a boost 
in their own advertising and bulle- 
tins. Anaconda told how its brass 


“lungs” make possible the plunger- | 


siphon mechanism in the new Snor- 
kel pen. Bridgeport Brass in its 
trade magazine advertising played 
up its role in supplying this same 
part. 

On behalf of many of our client 
companies, we are publicizing the 
achievements and products of sup- 
plier companies. One client is now 
canvassing suppliers for interesting 
stories for house magazines, trade 
advertising, speeches, and other pub- 
lic relations uses. 

The Association of Railroad Ad- 
vertising Managers annually spon- 
sors an Advertising Competition for 
railroad suppliers. Purpose is to 
“recognize those advertisers whose 
promotion of their own products and 
services augments the _ individual 
and collective efforts of railroad ad- 
vertisers, thus creating a better 
understanding on the part of the 
public of the importance of railroads 
in the transportation system of 
America and encouraging the de- 
velopment of additional rail traffic.” 


War experiences 


Many present-day supplier rela- 
tions activities spring from the bit- 
ter experiences of World War II 
when the supplier had the unusual 
experience of being the pursued in- 
stead of the pursuer, the wooed 
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Bi Burner, christened Ashley W., is Director of 
Public Relations at Anderson & Cairns. His able 
staff handles publicity and public relations for 
about a dozen of the agency’s 44 clients. Bill’s the 
youngest department head at Anderson & Cairns, 
but his file is already filled with case histories that 
prove this point...coordinated publicity can 
make the best advertising campaign work harder. 
(For example, when Client Dow Corning Corpo- 
ration introduced silicones to the textile field, 
releases prepared by Anderson & Cairns produced 
stories and pictures that appeared in more than 
150 publications, both trade and consumer, within 
a period of three months.) If you’d like to know 
more about us at Anderson & Cairns, and how we 
can get your name, as well as place your adver- 
tising, in the media that count, pick up the phone 
and get Bill Burner. The number is MU 8-5800. 


ANDERSON & CAIRNS, INC. 
ADVERTISING 
130 East 59th Street + New York 22,N.Y. 


rather than the wooer. In today’s 
back-ordered market in many lines 
the goodwill of the supplier is the 
single greatest determinant of a 
company’s ability to gain increased 
volume and profits. 

Realizing and remembering this, 
some companies now make it a prac- 
tice to put on at least one annual 
goodwill event for suppliers. One 
company takes over a country club 
for an entire day, and invites sup- 


pliers who eagerly attend from all 
over the country. Breakfast, lunch 
and a noteworthy banquet are 
served. Lavish prizes are awarded 
in the golf tournament. On the first 
tee is a brass band with music ap- 
propriate to whatever kind of drive 
the guest manages to get off. Bars 
are in operation along the fairways. 
An excellent floor show is provided 
at the banquet. The president of the 
company has said that he would 
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never stint on this affair, no matter 
what kind of economies he might 
be forced to institute elsewhere. 

These examples give an insight 
into the type of activities that come 
under the heading of “supplier re- 
lations.”’ Backing off and looking at 
the whole canvas, you can discern 
these major considerations: 


Major considerations 


@ The Need for Supplier Rela- 
tions Programs: Many companies buy 
from a few to as many as 50,000 or 
more supplying firms. Supplier em- 
ployes therefore can run from a 
handful to many hundreds of thou- 
sands of people. These people are 
potential customers, stockholders, 
voters—and goodwill ambassadors 
for the buyer organizations. 

Companies that build harmonious 
and mutually desirable buyer-sup- 
plier relationships find that their 
resources provide not only the ma- 
terials or parts alone but also valu- 


able information about market . 


trends, merchandising and selling 
ideas, research and technical aid, 
and statistical data. 

A reliable source of supply is an 
invaluable corporate asset. It means 
prompt deliveries, frequently better 
terms, special advantages in the 
matter of returns, adjustments, 
packaging, price protection, etc. 

And, since the interests of hun- 
dreds of thousands of small sup- 
pliers are interrelated with those 
of thousands of large companies, a 
healthy relationship multiplies into 
a healthy economy — economically 
and politically. 


@ The Media and Techniques: 
Public relations’ job is to help man- 
agement and the purchasing depart- 
ment formulate policies that merit 
suppliers’ goodwill; and to carry out 
communications programs to insure 
continuing mutual appreciation. The 
use of personal contacts in such a 
program was dramatically demon- 
strated during World War II and 
the Korean War when some com- 
panies marshalled their sales forces 
and turned them around to under- 
take the job of finding and main- 
taining sources of supply. 

Among the obvious public rela- 
tions techniques to be used in a 
supplier relations program are in- 
ternal educational programs, regular 
bulletins and letters to suppliers, 
frequent meetings with buyer-sup- 
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plier personnel to iron out problems | 
while they are still small, plant 
visits by supplier executives, open 
houses and “supplier day” programs, L tt h d 
and the use of regular field men to e er €a 
insure continuing and favorable re- ? 
lationships. Special pains should | Lazy s 
obviously be taken to see that all 

salesmen visiting the company are 
treated with the utmost courtesy, 
thoughtfulness and respect—a policy | 
too often neglected or ignored | Modern, smartly designed, 
throughout all industry. 

Public relations advertising in 
this field is in its very infancy and percent of total letter cost. Doubts 
has great possibilities. Annual re- 
ports to suppliers would seem to 
make good sense. Moving pictures 
and other visual media hold rich 
promise in creating greater mutual 
understanding. Publicity on supplier, —free to users of 10,000 a year. 
company and customer levels has 
proven its worth. Awards, demon- 
strations, contests and all the other 
true-and-tried devices are pertinent | 


in this, as in every other field of | i i LL 
public relations. R. O. H. NC. 


Supplier relations has too long 
been the stepchild of public rela- 
tions. Serious and expert attention | 
are needed to make it a full-fledged 
member of the family. @ @ 


Your letterhead should impress. 


engraved letterheads cost a few 


| about your letterhead effective- 


ness? Have your letterhead 


analyzed by letterhead specialists 


Write, state annual usage. 


If it’s worth seeing, put it on a Hill 


Fine Business Cards and Letterheads 


270 X8 Lafayette St., N. Y. 12, N. Y. 


Mrs. Myrna Johnston, (right) food editor of Be:ter Homes and Gardens magazine, 
was among the nationally known food writers who made a week’s tour of the 
Florida citrus indus:ry under auspices of the Citrus Commission’s public relations 
firm. Here she is shown with Mr. and Mrs. Frank Chase of Windermere, Florida. 
Mr. Chase is a member of one of the state’s oldest citrus-growing families and 
has served for several years on the Glorida Citrus Commission. The editors them- 
selves explained perfectly how public relations works both ways, to help the 
editors and the growers. The citrus recipes which have appeared in Mrs. Johnston's 
pages since the trip are good evidence of the efficacy of such projects. 
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it has effectively saved many lives. 
One thing is sure. It has established 
a relationship which, contrasted 
with the relationship of the agency 
to the public, is one of the public 
to the agency. 

The public relations man in the 
social service agency must take this 
short step into the public realm and 
sense the inherent attitude of the 
public toward the agency, not on 
the basis of what the agency is, but 
what it seems to be. 

Fear, while it is an accepted mo- 
tivating force in human experience, 
can be over-sold just as surely as 
it can be under-sold. A sound public 
relations program must find and 
correctly interpret this fine line of 
distinction in order that the service 
rendered by the agency receives its 
maximum support, not only of pub- 
lic funds but of public opinion. 


A different public today 


The public of today is a far dif- 
ferent one than existed 20 years 
ago. It is comprised of individuals, 
who are day by day, through the 
media of newsprint, radio and 
television, not only becoming the 
best informed of any public in our 
history but also the most concerned. 
How should a good public relations 
program put this concern to work? 

For years this growing concern 
has been put to work in supplying 
volunteers and funds for the work 
of social service agencies. People 
and money have been put to work 
with very little regard for these 
people or this money but rather an 
internal concern for the activity of 
the agency. There is good reason for 
the general public to express this 
growing concern by asking for 
clearer definitions as to agency 
practices and activities, by asking 
a more accurate accounting of the 
money which they have given and 
by asking for concrete evidence of 
a fundamental plan, which shows 
that the objectives of the agencies 
have a reasonable expectancy of 
achievement. 

Disapproval of agencies’ pro- 
grams is like divorce, often centered 
in the little things. Major differences 
or major concepts can usually be 
resolved through the arbitration and 
conciliation of mutual interests. It’s 
the little things that pile up and 
become the focal point of objection. 

Recently a man noted for his 
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philanthropic work and leadership 
in all civic projects entered a large 
metropolitan airport. He was amazed 
to find there a representative of a 
major service agency ready to pro- 
vide information for incoming and 
outgoing traffic. The major airlines 
operating the facilities of that termi- 
nal were adequately equipped to pro- 
vide any information asked of them. 

The segment of population that 
might be construed as needing the 
services of this particular agency 


His first pair of shoes! 


were not those who would normally 
pass through a large metropolitan 
airport. Although the personal serv- 
ice rendered by this agency was 
given by volunteers functioning at 
this post, certainly supervision and 
administration of the project was 
a part of the agency expenditures. 

Indeed this business man had 
good reason to question the effective- 
ness of his charitable dollar in such 
a place. Certainly a good public re- 
lations program would have viewed 
with alarm the creating of such a 
situation and the questions which 
it would incite. 


How many referrals 


Another example points out that 
there is a need in every community 
for a place where those requiring 
services of agencies can go for much 
needed advice about facilities avail- 
able to them. 

The public is beginning to view 
with alarm the increasing number 
of agencies who cite as one of their 
prime responsibilities and achieve- 
ments the ability to refer those seek- 
ing service from them to other 


agencies or sources of help. The 
public as givers are entitled to ask 
the question, “How many referral 
systems do we need?” “Couldn’t a 
consolidation of these provide just 
one source of information instead 
of many?” 


A clear answer 


The answer is all too clear. Volun- 
tarily we could combine many of 
these efforts. A good public relations 
program in such agencies would see 
to it that such was the case. Good 
public relations would demand it, if 
the agency had placed itself on the 
side of the public rather than pro- 
moting only agency interests. 

The good public relations man is 
concerned that this be done on a 
voluntary basis. He knows that un- 
less it is done voluntarily, and the 
dollars contributed by the public are 
not necessarily dissipated through 
the multiplicity of channels that now 
exist, a concerned public may be 
forced to ask for the cumbersome 
and often more expensive mechanics 
of some governmental structure. 

We have read reports and news re- 
leases and have heard of the atroci- 
ties in fund-raising carried out in 
the name of sweet charity. Strangely 
enougn this has been in a minority 
of instances. The actual fund- 
raising activities of most major 
charities, has been carried on in 
accordance with sound financial 
principles. 
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Things are booming in Reynolds 


‘<’Thirteen original states 


In Texas, Reynolds San Patricio and La Quinta plants are 
going full blast, turning Reynolds Jamaica ore into Reynolds 
Texas Aluminum. And in 12 other states the story is an 


equally prosperous one. 


(Advertisement) 


Unfortunately, there have been 
few agencies, which have incorpo- 
rated in their public relations pro- 
gram a real picture of their finances. 
Most agencies have been content to 
ride on the age-old phrase that “the 
need is great’. They have made 
little pretense of presenting a real 
picture of their finances including 
the effectiveness of their budgetary 
or fiscal controls. 


Have objectives been met? 


Most of all, however, the public 
needs to know and feel that the 
objectives of the agency will be 
accomplished. A good public rela- 
tions program in the agency must 
have first and foremost a clear and 
concise picture of what the agency 
wants to do and how it is going to 
do it. 

The problems of health will prob- 
ably always be with us. The prob- 
lems of family service and juvenile 
delinquency must continually be 
faced and a program of prevention 
maintained. How then do you know 
when the objective is reached? In 
the latter two, family service and 
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Aluminum? It’s the people’s choice now 
more than ever before! The future of 
aluminum? High, wide and handsome! A 
big 
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wonderful future with a no-lim-t ci- 
vilian market stretching ahead. And in eaca 
of the thirteen states where Reynolds has 
plants and operations the patterns of the 


past are bearing fruit. 


Those patterns were, and are, cooperation, 
friendship and mutual respect. As a result 


Reynolds is contributing more today than 


. in high-dollar production, 


increasing payrolls and higher city, county 


and state taxes. 


REYNOLDS METALS COMPANY, Louisville 1, Kentucky 


juvenile delinquency, the point at 
which we can say that either has 
been completely eliminated will 
never rise to greet us, for it is as 
far removed as the end of the rain- 
bow. 

In the field of health, however, we 
face a different situation. A ma- 
jority of service agencies in this 
field are dedicated to the conquering 
of a specific disease. The public is 
waiting for a health agency with 
the courage and fortitude built into 
its public relations program to say 
to the public, “We are in business 
to work ourselves out of a job”. 


As one disease after another meets 
its master, first in the research 
laboratory and then as it is con. 
quered in the doctor’s office, we have 
yet to see the agency responsible 
for that great achievement say on 
behalf of those who have been 
saved—“‘Thanks to you all’, and 
quietly close its doors. Rather we 
see a continual struggle to find 
something new against which its 
energies can be bent. Unfortunately, 
this situation is one perpetuated 
largely by well intentioned profes- 


sionals. It will take a real under- 
standing of public relations to com- 
bat it. 


PR—life blood of the social 
service agency 

As surely as competition under 
our free enterprise system can be 
called the life blood of trade, public 
relations is the life blood of the 
social service agency. From the girl 
at the switch board who answers 
your call to the executive in charge 
of the program; from the volunteer 
who remains anonymous, but who 
serves in any capacity, to the volun- 
teer who chairs the board of the 
agency, their relationship to the 
public spells success or disaster to 
the service which they serve. 

In any social service agency it is 
the public relations program which 
must properly apportion emotion or 
fact and weld them together in pub- 
lic support, and through this sup- 
port bring into being the funds, 
which will make possible the provid- 
ing of service. 

Public relations is the creator of 
such a successful merger. © @ 
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PUBLIC RELATIONS FOR AGRICULTURE— niinued from page 72 


that it is bigger than steel, bigger 
than oil, bigger than the transporta- 
tion industry, bigger than the auto- 
mobile manufacturing industry and 
bigger than the railroads. 

We might also look at the part 
American farmers play as consum- 
ers. It has been reported that our 
farmers use seven million tons of 
steel every year, which is more than 
is used in the manufacture of pas- 
senger automobiles. Farmers use 50 
million tons of chemical materials 
annually. 

They use 16% billion gallons of 
crude petroleum each year, which 
is more than is used by any other 
industry in the world. They use 320 
million pounds of crude rubber in 
their business each year and last 
year used 16 billion kilowatts of 
electrical energy. 

With some of these figures in mind 
it behooves all of us to think twice 
before we cast agriculture aside as 
being ‘‘small potatoes’. It is indeed a 
basic industry both from the stand- 
point of production and consumption 
and directly and indirectly provides 
employment for many of our people. 


Where are we now? 


What is the status of public rela- 
tions in agriculture at the present 
time? Many people are interested in 
the subject. It cannot and should not 
be restricted to farmers alone. The 
problem involves all those who pro- 


cess and market farmers’ produce, 
provide them with supplies and in- 
formation; those who maintain their 
governmental connections, their 
schools and churches, and their farm 
organizations; and it involves the 
grocer, the banker, the implement 
dealer, and others in rural America. 

Furthermore, the entire food in- 
dustry, from cross-roads grain ele- 
vator and livestock buying to the 
flour and cereal mills, meat packing 
plants, canneries and commodity ex- 
changes, is involved. 

With this broad field of interest, 
involving so many people, one might 
logically conclude that the current 
public relations of agriculture should 
be good. Whether or not this is true 
is a matter of opinion. The leader of 
one of our large, national farm or- 
ganizations told me recently that 
agriculture’s public relations are in 
better shape than those of any other 
major group in our economy. There 


‘are, however, other important people 


in our economy who do not concur in 
this opinion. Some feel that they are 
in bad shape and need considerable 
repair. 


Situation within agriculture 


One hears the remark occasionally 
that agriculture and especially farm- 
ers are not together in their think- 
ing. It is true that the officially ex- 
pressed policies of different farm 
organizations are often far apart. 
These differences arise from a diver- 


gence of interests, types of farming, 
customs, and the influence of farm 
leaders. 

One major farm organization 
wants flexible price supports, an- 
other contends that a multiple-price 
system is just the thing to help mar- 
ket our large stocks of wheat while 
still another feels that farmers are 
entitled to 100 per cent of parity— 
or more if they can get it—for all 
farm production. 

There are, of course, many groups 
other than farm organizations con- 
cerned with and working for the in- 
terests of agriculture. These include, 
in addition to those mentioned in the 
introduction to this section, farm 
papers and magazines, radio and te- 
levision stations, chambers of com- 
merce, Land-Grant Colleges with 
their Extension Services and Experi- 
ment Stations, and the U. S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture with its many 
far flung agencies. 

Nor do these groups always see 
alike. Granting that much now being 
done is good for agriculture, the 
same energy and money could surely 
be expended with more net gain if 
more cooperation, more clearing of 
ideas, more liaison could be carried 
on between groups. 


Relation of agriculture to government 


Other than through regulatory 
and educational functions govern- 
mental agencies had little to do with 
this country’s agriculture until 1933. 
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California...here we come!" 


8th National Public Relations Conference, Ambassa- 
dor Hotel, Los Angeles, November 14-16, 1955 — 
with special events following immediately in San 
Francisco and Honolulu. 


*Advance registrations for the conference have broken all records! 
This will be one of the nation’s largest public relations meetings. 
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From that date until now our gov- 
ernment has played an important 
role in agricultural credit, policy, 
crop acreages, production, etc. The 
change in livestock numbers, the use 
of our soil and water resources, the 
marketing, storage and pricing of 
our various commodities and their 
entrance into foreign trade have 
been definitely affected by federal 
laws and regulations. 

These governmental efforts, re- 
gardless of how much of the desired 
effect was obtained, have not been 
good for farmers from the public re- 
lations standpoint. Many non-farm- 
ers feel that farmers have a direct 
pipeline to the federal treasury, 
that the government guarantees 
them a good income and that the tax 
payer pays the bill twice—both as 
high taxes and high food prices. 
(Incidentally, we now get more food 
for an hour’s work than we ever 
did before.) 

Much of this attitude, however, 
has been due to poor dissemination 
of information and much misunder- 
standing. Farm programs, if they 
are to work, must be definitely in the 
long-run interests of both farmers 
and non-farmers and will require a 
great deal of effective publicity to 
get them across to urban people. 

Politicians, even those represent- 
ing rural constituents, are not al- 
ways an asset to agriculture’s public 
relations. Some of them, in their 
efforts to outpromise their opponents 
or outperform their predecessors, 
have created far more resentment 


among urban people toward farmers 
than sympathy for them or under- 
standing of them. There have even 
been occasions during recent years 
when publications written and dis- 
tributed by Congressional Commit- 
tees have contained incorrect statis- 
tics, half truths and illogical conclu- 
sions all done in an overzealous at- 
tempt to aid agriculture. 

These distorted materials, when 
corrected by interested groups have 
been embarrassing to agriculture. 
Neither rural nor urban people like 
to have poor or incorrect informa- 
tion circulated by elected officials, so 
when agricultural area Congressmen 
participate it gives agriculture a 
black mark. 


Relation of agriculture to the 
non-agricultural public 


The current relationship of agri- 
culture to the rest of the public is 
the result of many complex factors 
far too numerous to discuss here. 
We should, however, point out some 
of the feelings and ideas that non- 
agricultural people have toward ag- 
riculture and toward farmers that 
make the public relations job diffi- 
cult. 

Today’s public press has not made a 
particularly good contribution to the 
public understanding of the farmer. 
Newspapers, magazines and radio 
and television broadcasts are for the 
most part prepared and edited for 
city people. Most of them take the 
point of view of the consumer and 
probably justly so. When the con- 


sumer point of view is tied in with 
today’s general practice of inflamma- 
tory reporting, serious public rela- 
tions problems are created for farm- 
ers. 

When eggs rot in a cave in Kan- 
sas, when potatoes are rendered un- 
fit for human consumption or even 
burned, they get prominent space in 
the press. When potato farmers re- 
fuse a public subsidy it’s much less 
newsworthy. This is merely a re- 
minder that the nature and view- 
point of mass media of public 
information become a part of the 
farmers’ problem. 

Agriculture does not have any 
adequate, coordinated national pro- 
gram to create in the public mind 
a true understanding of their prob- 
lems and their position. Farmers do 
not have such a program for several 
reasons. They are widely dispersed 
throughout the country. Their aver- 
age net cash income is low. Their 
agricultural interests and activities 
vary widely because of different 
types of farming. If this is to be 
corrected, farmers as such will need 
considerable help from the other 
organizations that are interested in 
agriculture. 

Many organizations, firms and in- 
dividuals now spend considerable 
time and money trying to help agri- 
culture lick its public relations prob- 
lems. Here are just a few examples 
of how various groups have helped. 

1. Farm = organizations — The 
American Farm Bureau Federation 
as well as several state and county 


To a national public relations conference set in one of the world’s most vital 
areas of economic expansion and community development—where public re- 
lations aspects of today’s living will be studied at dramatic close range. 


FIELD TRIPS ... CASE HISTORIES . . . PUBLIC RELATIONS ASPECTS 
OF AUTOMATION AND ATOMIC APPLICATION IN INDUSTRY .. . 
THE BUSINESS-EDUCATION PARTNERSHIP ... PLUS THE WORLD 
PREMIERE OF A NEW FILM OF INTEREST TO EVERYONE IN 


COMMUNICATIONS. 


All persons with a public relations interest are invited. Complete registration $50.00. Write 
to Public Relations Society of America, 2 West 46 Street, New York 36. 
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farm bureaus including those in 
Indiana, Kansas, Illinois, Iowa and 
Michigan have carried on extensive 
public relations projects. They have 
done this through state public rela- 
tions directors and county commit- 
tees. 


They also use publications such 
as Public Relations for Agriculture, 
a small paper put out monthly by 
the Indiana Farm Bureau which 
carries ideas for local public rela- 
tions projects and reports on suc- 
cessful county and local programs. 
This organization, and other simi- 
lar ones beam radio and television 
programs to non-agricultural folks, 
sponsor farm tours for city folks, 
have town-country dinners and dis- 
cussion groups where each group 
learns more about the other’s prob- 
lems and, in general, do a lot of good 
work in an attempt to bring about 
more understanding. 


Each year the National Grange 
with the Sears-Roebuck Foundation 
sponsors a community service con- 
test in which about 2,500 Granges 
take part. The purpose of this con- 
test is to get local Granges to carry 
out community improvement proj- 
ects. These include home nursing 
courses, night classes in first aid, 
community safety programs and 
many others. They reach farmers 
and non-farmers. 


The American Institute of Co- 
operation recently stressed the im- 
provement of public relations in 
agricultural cooperatives throughout 
the country. They have published 
material encouraging different co- 
operatives to set up public relations 
programs in their communities and 
have asked them to cooperate in 
other programs such as those of 
the various youth clubs including 
FFA and 4-H. 


2. Industrial Organizations— 
Many firms that are interested pri- 
marily in selling their product to 
farmers, be it food, feed, fertilizer, 
agricultural chemicals, farm ma- 
chinery and equipment or house- 
hold appliances, are carrying on 
valuable relationship programs be- 
tween farmers and non-farmers. 
This is also true of food processing 
firms. Many of them carry on public 
relations, educational and _ institu- 
tional advertising programs that 
have little connection with their 
product other than merely advanc- 
ing the knowledge of agriculture 
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Ample food to feed Americans today—and tomorrow—is the goal of Goodyear’s 
Soil Conservation Awards program, conducted on a national basis. Grand Prize 
to farmers, ranchers and soil conservation district supervisors is a vacation trip to 
the Wigwam guest ranch on Goodyear Farms at Litchfield Park, Arizona. Above, 
the one hundred 1954 prizewinners assembled at Phoenix Station in December, 


ho!ding signs of their major crop at home. 


3 


Winners of the soil conservation awards get a balanced diet of fun and agri- 
cultural education during the week. Above, observing Arizona's irrigation tech- 


nique as part of the farm tour. 


both on the part of farmers and of 
their city neighbors. 

3. Other Organizations — Organ- 
izations such as the National Cotton 
Council, National Plant Food Insti- 
tute, American Petroleum Institute, 
American Feed Manufacturers As- 
sociation, American Meat Institute, 
American Dairy Association, Gro- 
cery Manufacturers of America 
and many other trade associations 
have agricultural relations depart- 
ments. Most of them employ full 
time people to help improve rela- 
tionships between agricultural or- 
ganizations and between their own 
organizations, their member com- 
panies and farmers. 

Various state Chambers of Com- 
merce have been sponsoring quar- 


terly Argiculture-Industry Commit- 
tee meetings for several years. They 
bring leaders from agriculture and 
from industry together for a dis- 
cussion of current mutual problems. 
These meetings are usually followed 
by interesting public discussions. 
A large number of influential or- 
ganizations interested in helping 
agriculture have recently pooled 
their efforts to sponsor Farm-City 
Week, which is to be observed in 
October. This is being conducted 
through the Kiwanis Clubs of this 
country and is expected to help build 
better relationships between farm 
and city people. It is to bring the 
problem into focus through all com- 
munications media, thereby bring- 
ing it to the attention of nearly all 
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Regulated Competition Has Produced 


THE FINEST TRANSPORTATION SYSTEM 
THE 


Railroads Are Currently Enjoying The Greatest 
Prosperity In Their History Despite Inroads By 
Passenger Cars, Buses And Planes On Their 
Passenger Traffic. 


Motor Transport Has Expanded Its Service To 
Agriculture, Commerce, Industry And Consumers 
Steadily Year After Year. 


Business On The Waterways Is Booming. In The 
Past 10 Years, Waterways Have Increased Their 
Share Of The Nation’s Total Freight Load. 


Pipelines Have Been Increasing Their Facilities 
As A Result Of A Steady Growth In Patronage 
Over The Years. They Are Enjoying Good Busi- 
ness. 


WORLD! 


Healthful, vigorous competition in the tradi- 
tional American manner — subject to certain 
wise restraints imposed by Congress to foster 
services and curb abuses — has produced, for the 
benefit of all our people, the finest transportation 
system in the world. 


This system has developed to its present peak 
not despite regulation but largely because of it. 


This regulation is not obsolete, archaic regu- 
lation developed for a bygone monopolistic era. 
Year after year the Congress has brought it up 
to date — kept it dynamic — to meet changing 
competitive conditions in transportation. 


Proof? Since its original enactment, this regu- 
lation has undergone more than 150 Congres- 
sional alterations and 2 complete overhauls. 


So, you see — present regulation of our trans- 
portation agencies is of the most pertinent up- 
to-date kind, keyed to present-day conditions and 
dedicated to serve the best interests of shippers 
and you alike! 


Air Carriers Are Flying More Passengers And 
More Freight Than In Any Previous Year And 
The Future Continues To Look Most Promising. 


Despite Widespread Use Of Passenger Cars, 
Buses Are A Dominant Form Of Personal Trans- 
portation, Offering Essential Service To Millions 
Of People Annually. 


AMERICAN TRUCKING INDUSTRY 


AMERICAN TRUCKING ASSOCIATIONS, INC., 
WASHINGTON 6, D. C. 


If You’ve Got It... A Truck Brought It! 
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people in this country. 

This group of organizations would 
not be complete without mentioning 
the agricultural press, agricultural 
radio and television programs, our 
agricultural colleges and the U. S. 
Department of Agriculture. They 
are all trying to help farmers with 
their production, marketing and in- 
formation problems. Much progress 
has been made. 

In fact, much of the good, pioneer 
writing in the field of agricultural 
public relations has been done in 
the influential farm magazines. The 
mere mention of the many programs 
involved would take more pages than 
are available in this brief article. 

Much is being done currently to 
improve agriculture’s public rela- 
tions. The examples given above are 
just that—merely examples, for 
there are many other people, firms, 
and organizations doing a fine job 
of bringing about better understand- 
ing between farmers and those who 
consume the products of their fields. 


Future of agriculture’s public relations 


What should agriculture do? What 
should you do? What should we do 
about the future of agriculture’s 
public relations? Agriculture itself 
must do the job. It is the most fa- 
miliar with the problem. We must 
remember, however, that many of 
us are (1) a definite part of agri- 
culture and should consider the prob- 
lem ours or (2) are so closely 
related to it that, as good neighbors, 
we could well lend a helping hand. 

Let’s take a look at some of the 
things we could do to help improve 
agriculture’s public relations. 

1. Let’s tell the positive side of 
agriculture’s story. We should be 
able to talk about agricultural prod- 
ucts from the standpoint of making 
people healthier, more beautiful and 
more economically secure. Good food 
is indispensable in making us live 
long, vigorous lives. Food is eco- 
nomical and we have more than 
enough to keep our 165 million peo- 
ple nutritionally solvent. Let’s not 
allow the negative story of agricul- 
ture—and especially those parts 
that are not true—to dominate the 
public mention of agriculture in this 
country. Just about the only time 
consumers hear about agriculture is 
when something is wrong or when 
someone really jumps on the farmer. 
Let’s tell more of the positive stories 
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—let’s tell about agriculture’s ac- 
complishments. 

2. Let’s develop greater under- 
standing between food producers 
and consumers. Each is completely 
dependent on the other. The one 
produces for the market, the other 
provides the market. Both can gain 
by cooperating with each other. 

3. We must correct the miscon- 
ceptions the non-agricultural public 
has about agriculture. We must con- 
vince them that food is not ex- 
pensive, and that food producers, 
processors and distributors are not 
getting wealthy at the expense of 
the consumer. 

4. Agriculture must correct its 
own errors. This will involve ex- 
tensive educational programs about 
agricultural policy, governmental re- 
lationships, price supports, sub- 
sidies, and other related items, with 
farm people and city people and 
with politicians and governmental 
agencies. It will also involve some 


_ legislative changes. Sooner or later 


some of our price support laws as 
well as our foreign trade laws will 
have to be changed. 

5. Let’s be proud of the agri- 
cultural profession. The engineer is 
proud of his profession; the doctor, 


his; the plumber, his. Let’s make 
farmers proud of their profession— 
they have a right to be. Let’s dis- 
card the “poor country cousin” atti- 
tude and the cartoonist’s conception 
of a farmer who looks like a hick. 
These ideas are no longer true. 
Commercial agriculture is now big 
business and there are good income 
opportunities for able farmers. 

6. Let’s coordinate our activities. 
We need to organize our efforts, cut 
out the lost motion and duplication. 
Perhaps we should have a centrally 
operated national program of public 
relations for agriculture. Not just 
for farmers—for agriculture. It 
should include more than farmers— 
it should include all the various 
parts of the agricultural industry. 
Through such a broad national pro- 
gram, properly organized and oper- 
ated, the complete job can surely be 
accomplished. 

Some thought has been given to 
such an idea. It is quite possible 
that some ambitious, public spirited 
organization will bring it to frui- 
tion. The development of such a 
program would be in sharp contrast 
to the public relations of agriculture 
that I knew as a boy trudging down 
those hot, humid corn rows in lowa. 


In flood-soaked Kansas, an International Harvester “task force” helped hold farm 
machinery losses to a minimum. Above, C. R. Morgan (seated), assistant manager 
of general sales, head of the “task force,” outlines Operation Recovery and confers 
with Disaster Unit associates. Harvester’s entire resources were placed at the 
group’s disposal. Harvester installations in Kansas City and Topeka were them- 
selves under water and parts were rushed to the area from other districts. 
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ALLIED PUBLIC RELATIONS 


787 Fifth Avenue, New York 22, N.Y. Eldorado 5-6600 


Davip B. CHARNAY, President and Board Chairman (PRSA) 
BARNETT BILDERSEE, Executive Vice President (PRSA) 
JANE FRANKLIN, Vice President and Account Supervisor 
Harry GulINIvAN, Vice President (Washington) 


ASSOCIATES 


John Deitrick 
Daniel Cox Fahey 
William P. Flythe, Jr. (Washington) 
Gerald Gilmartin 
Arthur Grant 

Charles Greulich 
Maxwell Hamilton 
Harry Hunter (Chicago) 
June Keller (Miami) 
Bill Landsman 

Lillian Pierson (PRSA) 
Jane Roman 

Robert E. Wintz 


The complexity of the Port Au- 
thority public relations responsibili- 
ties is not simplified by the fact 
that the Port District comprises 
the metropolitan area of two states 
and includes some 200 separate 
municipalities. 

Governor Al Smith, whose tal- 
ented approach to public relations 
is well known, had a lot to do with 
the establishment of the Port Au- 
thority, and he also served as one 
of its early commissioners. On dis- 
cussing Port Authority public rela- 
tions, he declared: “The great prob- 
lem is to excite enough public 
opinion behind the plan, or any 
plan, or the problem itself, so as to 
make the plan effective when 
adopted.” 

One of the founders of the Port 
Authority said of it many years 
ago: “It is a three-legged stool. 
One leg is administration. The sec- 
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ond leg is finance and engineering. 
The third leg, and one without 
which it cannot stand, is public 
relations.” 

If a central public relations de- 
partment operates efficiently in the 
Port Authority, such a department 
can handle similar responsibilities 
for any state or municipality. 

* * * 

One of the best signs of the times 
is the active interest of the Ameri- 
can Municipal Association in study- 
ing and promoting the efficient 
practice of public relations at the 
local level. For the past several 
years, this national organization of 
municipal officials has invited lead- 
ing public relations people to par- 
ticipate in its annual meetings. The 
Governors’ Conference please take 
notice. 

At present the Government Pub- 
lic Relations Association comprises 


a small but dedicated state and 
municipal membership. Perhaps all 
government personnel should turn 
to organization with business per- 
sonnel to assure the most beneficial 
exchange of ideas. 

It is important in appraising gov- 
ernment public relations to remem- 
ber that good government public 
relations is good performance pub- 
licly appreciated. It is a democratic 
way of life. Government must first 
do a job that people can think well 
of, and then intelligently and deftly 
call attention to it. 


This paraphrase of Fortune Mag- 
azine’s definition of good business 
public relations is too often neg- 
lected in the quest for public accept- 
ance and support. 


Its infallibility is usually proven 
when election day comes rolling 
around. e e 
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THE SKY’S THE LIMIT— Continued from page 84 


with radically different techniques 
and concepts in public relations. 
There are as yet all too few in the 
field bold and imaginative enough to 
push across the horizons of radio 
and television and develop new pat- 
terns of usage. Yet in these elec- 
tronic media, there is no ceiling on 
inventiveness and ingenuity. 

Those who find easy comfort in 
the non-electronic media are in 
some cases prone to pull away from 
radio and television because they 
are big, complex and at first blush 
somewhat expensive. Orthodoxy 
leads, however, to little better than 
the status quo. The leadership factor 
lies with radio and television. Their 
bigness, complexity and costliness 
can be mastered by those with a 
will and a way. 

Radio, now evolving into a per- 
sonalized communications medium, 
offers great new opportunities for 


those charged with public relations — 


responsibilities. Television, now 
evolving from black and white into 
color, offers dramatic new opportuni- 
ties for those alive to the future of 
the world which can now for the 
first time be seen in all the richness 
of its natural hues in the homes of 
the nation. Moreover, television, like 
radio, is becoming international in 
scope; live international telecasts 
are now a reality, widening the 
horizons for those with ideas too 
big for one nation. 


New potentials in radio 


Radio, senior of the two elec- 
tronic media, is still massive despite 
the inroads of television. There are 
in the nation today 45,900,000 homes 
equipped with at least one radio 
receiver. Beyond this, there are 31,- 
200,000 radio-equipped automobiles 
and some 10,000,000 radios in pub- 
lic places. Including extra sets in 
homes, and portables, there is a 
grand total of 132,400,000 radios in 
the United States. An average of 
22,400,000 families devote some time 
to radio listening every day. 

In order to meet the competition 
of television for the leisure-time 
attention of the families of the 
nation, radio is undergoing many 
changes. In the thirties, in the era 
of its hey-day, radio served the vast 
mass audience, but it is being re- 
designed to serve more directly the 
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Pointers from Jerry Greene, managing editor 
of the NBC program, “Today,” on public relations 
material for television: 


1. Don’t oversell. That is, don’t promise the TV people the 
moon and then come up with a small piece of meteorite. Typical 
case is the political publicity man who promises someone of the 
stature of the Vice President, finally produces the assistant 
county chairman. By the same token, don’t overlook details. 
Example: the wool promotion people went to great trouble 
to get their Sweater Girl on “Today,” but she turned up without 
a sweater. And, of course, don’t misrepresent. 


2. Make it newsworthy. Anything that is really newsworthy 
can get on TV. This is particularly true of big names, whether 
in show business, sports, politics, business, or what have you. 
Sports Illustrated has won repeated plugs on “Today” by pro- 
ducing real live big-name athletes, who otherwise would be un- 
available to “Today.” 


3. Don’t pussyfoot around controversy. Too many public re- 
laiions people, especialiy in business, hesitate to let their execu- 
tives comment on controversial subjects. Remember that labor 
union leaders are never loathe to fire off a comment on any 
subject; business leaders should do the same. “Today” often 
winds up with an official of a local business group when it would 
rather have the president of a steel company himself. 


4. Do favors for the TV people once in a while. For example, 
there comes a time on every program when a plug can’t be 
given. The producer may want the film or personality or what- 
ever but he can’t give a plug, perhaps because it would conflict 
with a new sponsor's product. In this case the publicity man, if 
he is smart, will cooperate in providing the material to win the 
goodwill of the producer. 


* * * 


Programs like “Today” rely heavily on public relations people. 
These shows must cover the whole scope of daily events with a small 
staff. This is especially difficult since the medium requires, not just 
a typewriter, but all the complex processing of film and electronics. 
As a result, on every program “Today” uses some form of public 
relations material, whether a fifteen-minute film or a single line in 
a Garroway script. Some publicity people have such a good reputa- 
tion with “Today” that the show goes to them for material. These 
people are the unsung, unpaid members of my staff. 


various specialized audiences which 
make up the mass audience and to 
cater more specifically to the special 
tastes of the individual listener. In 
order to maintain its effectiveness, 
efficiency and economy, radio today 
is being fashioned to attain huge 
cumulative turnovers of the smaller 
individual audience and thus, in the 
end still achieve broad mass pene- 
tration. 


What this means to public rela- 
tions practitioners is, in essence, 
that radio is now opened up for 
ideas, programs, formats and themes 
that were largely unacceptable as 
program material in the earlier era 
of the medium because of their 
limited appeal. Those who managed 
radio in its prime sought mostly 
programs of broad mass appeal be- 
cause of the very nature of the 
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A typical scene from “Conversation”, NBC’s unique broadcast program—Dr. 
Bergen Evans, Clifton Fadiman, Adlai E. Stevenson, and Alistair Cooke, speak- 


ing on “The Non-Conforming American.” 


Radio programs from steel mill areas are increasing as the steel industry takes 
its messages into the homes of employes and neighbors. Above, a typical 
local program over station WEIR. , 


medium. Topics of specialized in- 
terest were, of course, handled with- 
in the program framework, but with 
less frequency and in less desirable 
periods. 


New concepts and formats 


All networks are experimenting 
now with new program concepts 
and formats and these provide in- 
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valuable opportunities for alert pub- 
lic relations people. Each of these 
new programs, due to intensified 
publicity and promotion, is, for the 
present at least, receiving wide- 
spread public and press attention. 
By pioneering with networks and 
stations in the presentation of new 
program forms, sponsors can capi- 
talize not only upon the attendant 
publicity but upon the public favor 


and esteem which are attracted by 
pioneers in whatever field they may 
be found. 

Dow Chemical, by becoming spon- 
sor of “Medic,” a precedent-making 
program which for the first time 
dramatized medical case histories, 
emphasized its own reputation for 
pioneering in the public mind. 

The “spectaculars” in color, prece- 
dent-shattering productions which 
burst upon the television schedule 
last Fall, were quickly gobbled up 
by sponsors anxious to excite and 
electrify their dealer-distributor 
organizations as well as the public 
with color television vehicles and 
stars never before available to tele- 
vision. The results were astounding 
from a purely commercial basis 
beyond the purview of this piece. 
But, from a public relations stand- 
point, these sponsors became associ- 
ated with newness, excitement, pio- 
neering and progress. 

At the other end of the spectrum 
are the news, discussion, debate and 
panel programs which abound on 
television. They offer virtually limit- 
less opportunities for the presenta- 
tion of personalities, products and 
plugs with impact in direct propor- 
tion to the good taste utilized. 
Where badly policed, such programs 
can become a haven for short- 
sighted exploitation but where dis- 
crimination is the keyword they can 
be profitably utilized to introduce 
people and products with accepta- 
bility and effectiveness. 

For practical toilers in this par- 
ticular vineyard there is appended 
herewith some succinct suggestions 
from Jerry Greene, who is manag- 
ing editor of NBC’s “Today” pro- 
gram. In that capacity, Jerry has 
had more to do with more press 
agents and public relations people 
than any other news program facto- 
tum in the business. His advice 
should be taken to heart. 

Television today offers wide op- 
portunity for the institutional mo- 
tion picture. These productions, if 
well done and of professional quality, 
are, of course, costly when con- 
sidered without attention to the 
circulation they receive. The pre- 
vailing practice is to prepare a color- 
ful brochure for such films, and 
offer them for free use by television 
stations throughout the country. 

When produced in accordance with 
standard specifications, it is cus- 
tomary for such institutional films 
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to be shown on as many as 200 or 
more television stations. Films pre- 
pared by educational, religious, wel- 


fare, public affairs and charitable | 


organizations have unusually high 
acceptability. Compared to the ag- 
gregate time charges for the sta- 
tions which broadcast them and the 
value of added circulation of school, 
civic and other groups the cost for 
such films becomes surprisingly eco- 
nomical. 


A prime factor—the individual 
approach 


There is one factor of primary 
importance to be remembered in 
planning to use television in a na- 
tional public relations campaign. 
Networks have the glamour, the 
star appeal and the high-budget pro- 
grams, but in public relations think- 
ing, television should also be con- 
sidered as a service provided in 
hundreds of communities by indi- 
vidual stations. 

Each one of these stations is 
essentially concerned with its own 
community—its interests, its aspira- 
tions and its problems. Identifying 
a story with that of the community 
at large arouses the interest of the 
local station and wins its coopera- 
tion. And it will gladly give co- 
operation. 

Planning a campaign on a local 
basis can often be more productive 
than aiming only at networks which 
are of necessity much more difficult 
to crack. Material and ideas should 
be aimed specifically at individual 
communities or regions. Stations 
should be approached individually 
and personally. 

The more personalized the service, 
the wider the exposure for the pub- 
lic relations story. An ingenious 
practitioner can usually find local 
tie-ins for his story. These local tie- 
ins assure not only a good ride for 
the campaign but deep penetration. 

The sheer statistics of television 
are dazzling. As of August 1, 1955, 
there were by the latest count 36,- 
500,000 television sets in the con- 
tinental United States and 34,500,- 
000 American households had at 
least one television receiver. A year 
from now, according to the most 
reliable estimates, there will be 40,- 
500,000 television receivers in the 
continental United States. 

This phenomenal growth has oc- 
curred, by the way, in the short 
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period of the past seven years, an 
important footnote to both the 
virility of the medium and the 
American incentive system which 


supports it. 


It is worth noting, too, as recent- 
ly reported by Bob Sarnoff, NBC’s 
executive vice president, that by 
next summer, when the Republican 
and Democratic national conventions 
are in full swing, some 100,000,000 
Americans will be watching all or 
part of the proceedings by television. 
Some 62,000,000 will listen in to all 
or part by radio. Adding them to- 
gether and subtracting out the 
duplicates, those who will both watch 
and listen as suits their tastes, 
means that some 135,000,000 Ameri- 
cans will keep in touch with the 
doings at Chicago and San Fran- 
cisco by the broadcast media. 

The bigness, newness, complexity 
and costliness of television require 
from public relations people who use 
it the closest study and attention 
so that the maximum values can be 
attained. It’s too dominant a medium 
to be overlooked and those who do 
will themselves be overlooked. The 
stakes are high but so are the re- 
wards, and this should encourage 
the profession to lend its brawn, 
brains and budgets to the medium. 

Now is the time to get down to 
some practical discussion of the use 
of television for public relations 
purposes: 


Using TV for public relations purposes 

There is, first of all, the sponsor- 
ship of television programs for in- 
stitutional advertising. A small but 


growing number of forward-looking 
American businesses are utilizing 
television for just such purposes. 

The Ford Anniversary program of 
June 15, 1953, is a case in point. 
Through the medium of television, 
Henry Ford II visited with the 
families of America at the con- 
clusion of this memorable program, 
which featured Mary Martin and 
Ethel Merman among many others. 
Through the eye of the television 
camera, the vast audience of mil- 
lions of Americans in all walks of 
life met and appraised a young 
leader of one of America’s giant 
corporations. 

The General Foods Anniversary 
program similarly presented Clar- 
ence Francis, chairman of the board. 
United States Steel, a prime sup- 
plier which does not sell direct to 
the public, uses television effectively 
for institutional purposes. 

Commercially sponsored programs 
usually are handled by the adver- 
tising department direct through an 
advertising agency, but the public 
relations man should at least make 
his presence felt in the area and, 
if company protocol permits, take 
an active hand in selecting and over- 
seeing the program itself. After all, 
in this type of institutional adver- 
tising, the company’s personality is 
on display and that is a prime con- 
cern of public relations. The very 
program a company selects gives it 
some personality coloration. 

Television and its older sibling, 
radio, are the public relations man’s 
oyster. The challenge is great and 
the sky’s the limit. e e 
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With resources of more than 
nine billion dollars, Bank of 
America is the world's larg- 
est bank. It is owned by more 
than 200,000 stockholders. 
When you travel 
always carry Bank of America 


Travelers Cheques 


Bank of America’s new Disneyland Branch, Anaheim, California 


Worth ,.-the bank that knows California 


When you come to California — 
whether to attend the PRSA’s 
annual convention in Los Angeles 
or for business or pleasure—we 
hope you’ll manage to take a trip 
to the fabulous realm of Disney- 
land. It’s worth seeing and, when 
you enter, one of the first things 
you'll see is a Bank of America 
branch in an authentic, turn-of- 
the-century setting. 

To find Bank of America a part 


of this unique community is not 
unusual —for wherever you go in 
California you’re likely to see 
one of Bank of America’s 560 
branches that cover more than 
350 cities and towns throughout 
the state. That’s why we say, if 
a statewide banking service with 
local, on-the-spot facilities can 
assist you with your California 
business, you too will find Bank 
of America worth seeing! 
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Dave Garroway (right), on CBS-TV’s popular morning program “Today.” 


Television is the only medium 
which enables those who manage and 
direct the great businesses of Amer- 
ica to step into the homes of the 


‘nation and shake hands, so to speak, 


with the people of the country. And, 
on the other hand, the people of 
the country can get a good, first- 
hand look at the nation’s corpora- 
tion leaders. It’s an important meet- 
ing because by seeing them on 
television, our people form first and 
sometimes lasting impressions of 
our American business leaders. 
Those impressions color public atti- 
tudes towards companies, their prod- 
ucts and their messages. 

There is, of course, the responsi- 
bility of the public relations man to 
devote some attention to his com- 
pany’s advertising messages on 
television. In no other medium do 
commercials have the impact and 
attention they do on television. They 
can be excessively irritating or high- 
ly pleasing. Both are effective as 
far as sales go, according to some 
old psychological principles, but the 
more pleasing commercial announce- 
ments are vastly more desirable. All 
television stations and networks will 
lend real as well as moral encourage- 
ment to public relations people who 
seek to improve the quality and 
acceptability of commercial mes- 
sages. 


Radio for the thinker 


In fact, radio today is a medium 
which flourishes on conversation, 
debate, discussion, talks and _lec- 


tures; highlights them in its pro- 
gram schedule, and attracts sub- 
stantial and growing audiences for 
this type of program. One of the 
big hits on NBC radio, acclaimed by 
critics as well as the audience, is 
titled simply “Conversation”  be- 
cause that is what it is. 

Not too many years ago the idea 
of just having talk on the radio— 
conversation at that—would have 
been laughed away as being a mere 
nothing. Today, conversation among 
a few erudite individuals becomes a 
new hit. This new type of radio, 
emphasizing also news and music, 
is attracting an elite class of in- 
telligent listeners in encouragingly 
large numbers. 


Reach the thinking audience 


The fundamental objective of the 
public relations practitioner, espe- 
cially among those of us who have 
ideas rather than products to pro- 
mote, has always been to reach the 
thinking people of the community, 
local or national. Radio today holds 
open house for people thinking 
thoughts, and people pushing other 
people into thinking. Radio today is 
for people who want to talk about 
the serious things of life, who ap- 
preciate the finer things in life and 
who want to increase the richness 
and satisfaction of living. The pub- 
lic relations people are all three, 
with a message besides, and now 
they have a medium anxious and 
eager to broadcast the message. 

There is still another concept of 
radio — Monitor — introduced this 
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Howne You Making Cut On JU News Shows ? 


Most public relations experts are hep to television these days, but many are losing 
out on a golden opportunity——the TV news program. 


Virtually every television station carries at least one news program daily. The amount 
of newsfilm available just isn’t sufficient to meet the needs of television editors. 


Television stations in 140 markets depend on Boyd & Lodge for regular shipments of 
industrial newsfilm. The stations count on this footage to help fill out their shows on 
a days when nothing seems to be happening. 


We have produced and distributed news spots for the American Iron and Steel Insti- 
tute, Shell Oil Company, Pennsylvania Railroad, General Electric and others. On the 
average, these spots have been shown on more than a hundred stations. 


Cost of the entire package — production, scripting, prints, mailing and reports-on- 
usage — is two thousand dollars or less. 


For more details on this and a comparable service for women’s television programs, 


please call or write: 


BOYD & LODGE FILMS, INC. 


550 FIFTH AVENUE 
NEW YORK 36, NEW YORK 
Plaza 7-7257 


Fall. Monitor isn’t a program; it’s 
a service. It goes places and does 
things. It’s really a “hot wire” that 
anyone who wants to keep in touch 
with the world hooks onto. 

Monitor keeps its listeners in 
touch with the world and apace with 
the world. The world today is full 
of ideas being promulgated and pro- 
moted by public relations people and 
Monitor is the perfect market place 
for ideas. Its format of vignettes 
is ideal for any type of presentation 
—drama, discourse, interview, dis- 
cussion or debate. 


Radio is an economic medium 


On the crass economic level— 
and that means money—radio today 
offers another opportunity for the 
practical practitioner. This is a sub- 
ject which may appeal more to the 
publicist than the public relations 
man but the latter cannot forever 
insulate himself against budgets be- 
cause someplace in the lives of all 
of us is the man with the sharp 
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pencil, red, blue or black as the case 
may be. 

Radio today no longer possesses 
the lush riches for the great pro- 
grams of its storied past. Declining 
audiences, declining rates and de- 
clining advertisers have reduced its 
treasury. Yet, because it is a vital 
national defense asset, radio must 
maintain itself with vigor and 
virility. Hence, it looks eagerly for 
programs which it can obtain at 
little or no cost. Need more be said 
on this subject except to emphasize 
to those who wish to take advantage 
of the situation that there has been 
no lessening of the constant require- 
ments of imagination, ingenuity, 
good taste and honesty. Those who 
can meet these requirements and 
offer program material of high 
standards will find enthusiastic re- 
ceptions in radio, network or local. 

(It should be noted for the record 
that the foregoing has nothing to 
do with commercial sponsorship or 
buys; it refers solely and wholely 


to programs of public interest of- 
fered on a sustaining basis. The 
purchase of radio on a pure com- 
mercial basis for public relations 
purposes is an entirely different 
matter not discussed here.) 

In short, radio is not to be written 
off as an obsolete medium. It is still 
with us and always will be although 
in different form and usage as the 
years go by. It offers substantial 
opportunities and rewards for those 
who can adapt themselves to its 
present needs. 


Television—most dramatic 
new medium 


Television is the newest of the 
communications media and by far 
the most dramatic. It has unparal- 
leled impact and attention. It brings 
the world into the living room and 
yet it can take the family out of 
the home to literally everywhere in 
the world. The final touch of realism 
—color—is now being added to tele- 
vision. 
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Ford Motor Company public relations films are first aimed at influential com- 
munity and business audiences through specially-arranged “leadership” show- 
ings which precede general mass distribution via the company film library. 


“Dark Hour” theatre showings, using rented auditoriums in the mornings or 
afternoon hours before regular performances is a technique which industry 
finds useful for plant and community audiences. High school and civic audi- 
toriums are often available. Ford’s “Human Bridge” is the attraction here. 
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hour or more. 

Prophets in the field call this the 
“attention hour.” It can be defined, 
as it is in the recent Association of 
National Advertisers’ survey as 
“Viewership” referring to those 
“minutes of undivided attention de- 
voted to absorbing the sponsor’s 
message.” No competitor to other 
traditional media, the screen is to- 
day an invaluable ally of the news- 
papers, magazines, radio and tele- 
vision as it helps make more clear 
and understandable the functions 
and values of these other means of 
communication. 

What is the effect of recently 
widened and deeper channels of film 
circulation that can now reach so 
many important segments of the 
public? 

Films are reaching two kinds of 
audiences today: through the cumu- 
lative, year-by-year acquisition of 
16mm sound motion picture pro- 
jectors by tens of thousands of 
schools, churches, rural and urban 
groups, unions, factories and social 
organizations of every size and de- 
scription, a vast self-equipped field 
has pyramided to something over 
400,000 such outlets. 


This is the great 16mm audience. 
It meets as club members, farm 
groups, church brotherhoods, com- 
munity forums, PTA’s, Legionaires, 
Masons, Moose, Knights of Colum- 
bus and Junior Leaguers. It is the 
heart of group-minded America, a 
phenomenon of a democratic society 
that goes to meeting, goes to school, 
goes to church on Sundays and Wed- 
nesday evening, too. 


Make no mistake about them. 
These are Americans-in-action. They 
are influence leaders in town and 
country. And they like films that 
suit their interests and their mani- 
fold purposes. 


The “group” audience is also met 
by sponsored films in two other well- 
developed channels—the motion pic- 
ture theatre and the touring show- 
man who brings films to thousands 
of theatre-less towns in rural Amer- 
ica on summer evenings. More than 
half of the nation’s 18,400 theatres 
and drive-ins are playing current 
sponsored short subjects which are 
colorful, interesting or in the public 
interest. The best of these public 
relations films have played every- 
where, from Radio City Music Hall 
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to the Main Street Bijou. 

The fourth main channel. of film 
circulation now reaches that huge 
mass of individuals at the viewing 
end of 34,549,000 television sets in 
the U.S., served by some 433 sta- 
tions. Round the clock telecasting 
schedules leave some inevitable open 
time for sponsored movies; public 
service and educational periods af- 
ford other opportunities for free, 
sustaining time. 

Within recognized limits of gen- 
uine interest, good quality of pro- 
duction and ready availability at 
times of station program need, a 
very large proportion of TV stations 
are welcoming public relations films. 
The phenomenon goes farther and 
most logically in recent purchases of 
television time by many local re- 
tailers, who find nationally spon- 
sored film fare available on free 
loan better than rented short-sub- 
jects. 

But the audience factor is only a 
prelude to the significant details 
about the sponsors who serve them 
and the stablized, specializing film 
production industry which has 
“arrived” within the past decade. 

For the kinds of films needed to 
attract and hold the attention of peo- 
ple who see the world’s finest motion 


Sen he SR eee Public relations begins at home . . . families of employes of the Crane Com- 
and the numbers of prints needed pany and their neighbors were recent guests at the company’s anniversary 
to reach them have built a bed-rock fim premiere in Chicago. Following these employe and community showings 
economy among a hundred and more qt yarious Crane plants, “The Second Hundred Years” will go into nationwide 
business film studios. distribution to clubs, schools and cther group audiences. 
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THE KEY TO A PRESTIGE MARKET... 


Doors open only when the right key is inserted in the 
lock——but a “Master Key” is the right key for many 
doors. 


JOURNAL readers are the nation’s top executives in 
the public relations field. You reach your greatest 
potential when you reach these executives through 
the publication that is their constant reference source. 


Media, institutional and public service campaigns, as well as public 
relations directed services and suppliers, will find the “Master Key” to 
the public relations executive market in the 


PUBLIC RELATIONS JOURNAL 


2 West 46th Street * New York 36, New York * Circle 6-0741 
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Films are no longer a “spot” 
proposition among business firms 
and trade groups; matching their 
new potential in viewership is the 
growing realization of advance plan- 
ning and programming. In the past 
year, original production alone of 
motion pictures and slidefilms for 
business-sponsorship totaled $56 
million. 

Additional millions of dollars were 
budgeted for “internal” audio-visual 
media within business; $15 million 
was expended for projection and 


America’s upsurging school population is an impor'ant public relations audience 


production equipment and _ acces- 
sories acquired in ’54. Business ap- 
propriated other sums for prints, 
distribution service and contingent 
items as the film medium easily ex- 
ceeded the $100 million mark in 
gross sales. This didn’t buy “time” 
or “‘space’—the audiences provided 
that if they liked the picture—and 
they liked several thousand different 
titles last year. 

The public relations film is the 
lodestar of this field. By its very 
nature it is the best-publicized, the 


for well-produced, educationally useful sponsored films. U. S. schools are well- 
equipped for 16 mm sound film showings, show strong preference for good 
films on a variety of topics related to phases of the curriculum. 


Workers at the vast, sprawling Electro-Motive plant of General Motors in 
La Grange, Illinois like the company’s weekly “Movie-Day” showings which 
attract some 7,000 workers in cafeterias at noon-hour. Sponsored films of 


general interest are welcome film fare. 
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most interesting, and inevitably it 
is destined to reach the most people. 

The public relations practitioner 
and his producer stand at the 
threshold of an immense oppor- 
tunity. Responsible to both sponsor 
and audience, he will do well to put 
the audience first, even if the top 
brass is old-fashioned enough not 
to recognize that fundamental to 
success. 

Experience and a technology that 
has been given such advances as the 
new color processes, precision studio 
equipment, and skilled technicians 
await ‘today’s production assign- 
ments. for either modest<or the most 
lavish program. But fhe will to 


/“imagineer” and to match the cre- 


ative possibilities which the screen 
affords must never bend. ; 

There ‘are .mAny outstanding pub- 
lic relations films, showing through- 
out the U.S. and well beyond its 
borders, which have been cited for 
excellence, some of them honored by 
such groups as the Freedoms Foun- 
dation, the Publie Utilities Adver- 
tising Association, the National 
Committee on Films for Safety and 
numerous film festivals, both here 
and abroad. 

What is their most evident com- 
mon denominator? 

We think it lies in the creative 
honesty with which any of the wide- 
ly-varying kinds of subject matter 
have been approached. A further 
and equally important clue lies in 
the clear achievement of the basic, 
core idea which provides the reason 
for the picture. 

A successful writer of several 
award-winning films now in wide- 
spread circulation calls it “the resid- 
ual impression; the image which 
every viewer was given to carry 
away as a lasting impression.” In 
one of these films, an outstanding 
traffic safety picture titled ‘And 
Then There Were Four,” the core 
idea was based on the phrase “the 
only difference between a minor 
violation and sudden death is a tenth 
of a second and a lot of luck.” 


The kernel of a public relations 
film can well be built around a “why” 
of principle or concept . . . the “rea- 
son-for” rather than “how” or 
“what.” 

The sponsor of a motion picture 
can underscore that word motion. 
For pictures that are intended to 
move people, emotionally or physi- 
cally, are most successful when they 
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keep moving. It doesn’t take a wider 
screen or a lavish display of color 
(spectacular as both of these modern 
attributes certainly are) to achieve 
the basic, latent power of a well- 
produced motion picture. 

A classic example of that power- 
in-reverse is the late and unlamented 
business-baiting UEW-CIO film 
“The Great Swindle.” In _ poorly- 
lighted monochrome, this Commie- 
inspired film of just a few years 
ago caused ulcers among financiers 
and awakened business to the utter 
ignorance of a vast segment of the 
public about the real benefits of our 
free enterprise system. 

Labor remains a most active 
spokesman of the film medium, with 
well-stocked film libraries and well- 
equipped union halls but, to its 
credit, the pictures it makes and 
buys are for the most part tem- 
perate in comparison. 

What does the future hold for the 

public relations film? 
_ An interesting clue lies in the 
concept of available “screen hours” 
which film audiences in organized 
groups may actually have available 
for viewing such pictures. 
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In a recent independent research 
survey conducted for Modern Talk- 
ing Picture Service, a national dis- 
tribution network handling some 
200 sponsored film nrograms total- 
ing some 30,000 prints for 16mm 
audience use, the schools, colleges 


and churches of America are esti- 
mated as having some 29 million 
screen hours for film showings dur- 
ing the year. 

The next important potential con- 
cerns the growing trend toward 
noon-hour film showings in cafeterias 


Alcoa’s perennial favorite “Unfinished Rainbows” has become something of a 
classic among sponsored films. Beginning its career in the 40's, this technicolor 
sound film has been shown to nearly 50 million persons, stars Alan Ladd as 


a featured player. 
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Preview theatres, projection facilities and modern film departments are part 
of today’s business equipment. This projection booth is at General Mills’ offices 


in Minneapolis. 


and rest areas of industrial plants. 
One of these companies, the sprawl- 
ing Electro-Motive Division of Gen- 
eral Motors at LaGrange, Illinois 


_ has been serving up a half-hour film 


program to its employes each week 
for the past 10 years—7,000 em- 
ployes not only see a well-selected 
program of sponsored films each 
week, they like it so well it’s become 
a tradition. 

This favorable attitude of workers 
toward noon-hour movies was best 
expressed by C. J. Dover, Supervisor 
of Communications and Community 
Relations for General Electric’s 
Lamp Department. This GE division 
has been holding weekly “Movie 
Days” in some 20 of its plants with 
these results: 

“Movie Day has been a good addi- 
tion to our employe relations pro- 
gram. Employes welcome the films 
on each Thursday as a change in the 
weekly routine. They appreciate the 
programs and frequently say so. Em- 
ployes often complain if a week is 
missed or a film is temporarily post- 
poned.” 

Audience development by dis- 


tributors active in this field is un- 
covering thousands of new groups 
who either own or have ready access 
to projection equipment. Thus the 
“screen hour” potential is rapidly 
expanding among the very large 
number of men’s groups and to 
lesser degree among the smaller but 
highly significant number of wo- 
men’s organizations. 

The youth audience, most easily 
accessible because of the popularity 
of audio-visual education in school 
classrooms and auditoriums, will be 
recognized as a very important field 
for truthful, useful, informative 
public relations films. Audience re- 
search is taking a hand in this field 
as educators sit down with potential 
sponsors to review potentially use- 
ful materials before production. 

Standards of quality and accepta- 
bility which safeguard both the 
youthful audience and the sponsor 
have been the recent result of co- 
operative action between members 
of the Films Steering Committee of 
the Association of National Adver- 
tisers and the National Education 
Association. Put briefly, the rules 
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call for accuracy in content, less 
“commercialism” and the same re- 
sponsible attitude toward the audi- 
ence’s welfare which ought to 
motivate any good public relations 
film. 

History has played no part in this 
public relations anniversary review 
of the sponsored film medium. Em- 
phasis is on the present, for which 
a fascinating past has been but 
a nostalgic preface—and on the 
future which holds so much. 

The public relations practitioner 
may well ask “where are the other 
audio and visual tools I find so useful 
in so many phases of our work?” 
Members of the Industrial Audio- 
visual Association, a professional 
organization of sponsored film execu- 
tives, recently listed over 100 such 
tools, ranging from the familiar 
opaque and overhead projectors 
through the rapidly-expanding field 
of magnetic tape recorders, dio- 
ramas, transparencies and_ slides, 


| flannel-boards and closed-circuit tele- 


vision. 

The phrase “without prejudice as 
to method” will summarize the place 
of each of these tools, valuable in 
its own right and for its own pur- 
pose. Nothing competes with the 
motion picture and neither does the 
motion picture compete with the 
sound slidefilm, or replace it. 

But visuals follow the greatest 
public relations need and so do 
budgets. Perhaps that is why more 
public relations practitioners are 
taking the best “short course” in 
effective film utilization available 
anywhere: simply looking at the best 
pictures other companies and trade 
groups are using. 

It’s easy. All you need is a 16mm 
sound projector and a little electric 
current and a screen, if your office 
wall isn’t white. (We’re kidding, 
better get a screen and see the pic- 
ture!) 

Distribution case histories on such 


| films are at long last entering the 


public domain. Pan American World 
Airways will gladly tell you that it 
has more than 20 films in current 
circulation, reaching three and one- 
half million persons each month at 
some 18,000 showings. Ford con- 
firms that in 1954 its public rela- 
tions films were reaching 25 million 
persons. 

The 16mm sound projector is still 
rolling off the assembly lines of a 
half-dozen manufacturers at the rate 


of some 30,000 units each year, most 
of them adding to the potential 
16mm group audience. 

Color impends and with it an 
insatiable appetite by color tele- 
casters for “available” color films; 
overseas television transmission is 
a year or so away and with it the 
added promise of millions of view- 
ers and potential consumers over- 
seas. 

But mere numbers are often just 
figures on a red box-car. We respect 
such tangible evidence as the sober- 
ing fact that each showing of the 
American Cancer Society’s film on 
Breast Self-Examination, produced 
several years ago, has saved the life 
of a woman in its audience. 

There is typical proof that films 
get results in the action of several 
communities which installed new 
water filtration plants in American 
towns after their citizens viewed 
GE’s “Clean Waters,” a film recent- 
ly revised after years of useful 
service both to its viewers and to 
its sponsor. 

And we'll never forget the little 
group of case-hardened, cynical guys 
who walked out of a showing of 
Sinclair’s emotional, hard-hitting 
“Miracle in Paradise Valley.” Their 
eyes were wet with the same un- 
ashamed tears you yourself may 
shed when a good movie gets inside, 
real deep. 

How far can a good movie go? 
International Harvester’s color docu- 
mentary on the Kitimat hydro-elec- 
tric project in British Columbia is 
one of the truly great pictures of 
free enterprise and free people 
working together as they carve 
progress out of a wilderness. That 
film “Man With a Thousand Hands” 
was recently viewed by the Austrian 
Cabinet. They were so moved that 
they brought in some 300 members 
of the diplomatic corps for a re-run. 

Newsmen heard such laudatory 
comments that they asked to see it, 
whereupon the public at large want- 
ed a view. The Canadian Consulate 
arranged for an auditorium and 
15,000 people clamored at the doors 
in Vienna for two consecutive days. 
There was no choice but to keep the 
showings going for 15 days. It is 
the considered opinion of officials 
there that nearly every adult in the 
metropolitan area of Vienna saw the 
picture. They doubt that free Austria 
ever got a better anti-Communist 
message in all its recent history. 
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STORES AND SHOPPING CENTERS 


Sign of Leadership in Building Construction 


Good Buildings Make Good Public Relations 
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WHAT'S AHEAD IN PRINTED MEDIA—Continued from page 86 


roll like a brush fire. Advertising 
will force the issue. The papers will 
have to follow one another. Perhaps 
news and feature stories in color 
are only two years away. The time 
it takes to process color film will 
have to be shortened and engraving 
methods improved. Then there will 
have to be better paper and methods 
developed of local sizing when the 
color plates hit. Finally, wrinkles in 
wire-photo transmission will have to 
be ironed out. Maybe it’ll be closer 
to five years—but it will come.” 
Editorially, most newspapermen 
believe changes are overdue. News- 
papers, they say, must stop trying 
to race radio and TV to get the first 
word into the hands of the public. 
The loud-speaker and the TV tube 
will beat the newsboy every time. 
However, members of the Fourth 
Estate all seem as optimistic as Ted 
Doyle, of the New York Journal- 
American. 
_.“The newspaperman can be confi- 
dent that the daily paper will con- 


tinue as America’s first and best 
merchandiser of news”, says Mr. 
Doyle. .“For depth, breadth and 
quantity of information, Americans 
will continue buying their daily  pa- 
pers. Every day they’ll find text and 
pictures of what happened in their 
home town ‘and in London,, Holly- 
wood and Taipeh. They’ll learn whose 
home burned. when the fire: sirens 


screeched at dawn today, who died, 
who married, who had a baby, who 
won the Little League ball game and 
the YMCA bowling tourney. They 
will learn when schools will open, 
and where Salk shots will be given; 
what’s at the corner movie and when 
the Olympic games will start in 
Australia. Newspapers will continue 
to expose political skullduggery, per- 
haps will bring about more cabinet 
resignations.” 

Continuing in the same vein, Mr. 
Doyle believes that newspapers will 
lead local and national campaigns 
for better roads, and against home, 
school. and community evils that 
turn kids into “juvenile delinquents.” 

“Newspaperman and news serv- 
ices,” he says, “will continue to 
originate and develop the great bulk 
of the world’s news. They will carry 
on withthe same kind of enterprise 
that took Bill Hearst and his ‘task 
force’ to Moscow to punch the first 
journalistic hole in the Iron Curtain; 
the enterprise that brought the 
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Russian farmers group to Iowa on 
invitation of the Des Moines Regis- 
ter and Tribune. They will continue 
as civic leaders, the main expression 
of the spirit and conscience and 
pride of their communities—a role 
the newspapers play alone with no 
shadow of substantial rivalry by any 
other force in our land.” 

What about the future? 

Mr. Doyle believes the difference 
will be largely in degree. 

“They will print more and more 
background and interpretative arti- 
cles,” he says. “They must face the 
fact that sometimes in a fast-break- 
ing last minute story, they are not 
first with the flash. However, they 
will be the only medium with the 
complete account and thorough ex- 
planation of what happened, avail- 
able at the reader’s convenience. 
They will be brighter and better 
written, more informal in treatment. 
They will print more and more fea- 
tures just for entertainment, like so 
many gossip columnists whose news 
value is nil but readership is high. 
They will use more and bigger pic- 
tures, more color in ROP and gra- 
vure sections, more news printed 
by teletypesetter. More small papers 
will be printed by offset from “cold 
type” or other non-Linotype means”. 

“They'll struggle against costs”, 
Mr. Doyle concludes, “increasing 
problems of distribution as more 
people take to the suburbs and city 
tvaffic jams worsen. But they’ll con- 
tinue to be the main spring of in- 
formation and advertising for 165,- 
000,000 Americans.” 

Interestingly enough, Allan Keller 
comes to the same conclusions. “Pa- 
pers must aim their batteries at the 
business of interpreting the news, 
getting behind the events as they 
occur, and making them clearer to 
the public,” he says. “This puts a 
premium on higher intelligence on 
the part of writers and editors. It 
also gives them a chance to weigh 
and analyze,-which the TV or radio 
newscaster does not enjoy.” 

“Many men forsee a_ parallel 
growth in the number of features 
carried by papers,” Mr. Keller con- 
tinues. “With the red-hot news be- 
coming a prime property of the air- 
waves, the sidebar feature, the back- 
ground piece and the anecdotal 
treatment present a growing oppor- 
tunity for the papers. To illustrate 
this, suppose the dictator of a South 
American republic is suddenly de- 


posed in a bloody upheaval. TV and 
radio will carry the first news into 
most homes. But newspapers can 
follow fast with the story of the 
man’s rise to power, the factors be- 
hind his overthrow, material ex- 
plaining the political and economic 
climate behind the events and other 
revealing information.” 


“Until the TV set prints and de- 
livers a newspaper in the living 
room,” Mr. Keller concludes, “the 
regular newspaper still has the great 
advantage of being readable at 
lunch, at dinner and at bedtime; 
whenever the consumer has time to 
pick it up. This is an advantage to 
be played up in the years ahead.” 

Public relations men who are ex- 
tremely conscious of media needs 
should be acutely aware of the many 
technical improvements rushing the 
time from event to the production 
of a paper carrying news and photos 
of that event. Developments which 
will affect both daily and weekly 
newspapers are being announced 
every week. 

The Fairchild Scan-A-Graver and 
Scan-A-Sizer are examples of in- 
ventions which affect every public 
relations man. The second permits 
enlargement or reduction of a photo 
—impossible before—and a full de- 
gree of color accuracy. Some pub- 
lishers and mechanical experts see 
even more exciting possibilities for 
this mechanism. They say that in a 
few years, it may be possible to use 
such devices to produce plates with 
which to print the entire paper, thus 
cutting large holes in the cost of 
typesetting. 

Photo composition is seen by 
many as the answer to the present 
hot metal type setting. Several ma- 


chines have been perfected in this 
area, and in a few printing rooms 
editorial pages, as well as adver- 
tising, have been set by film com- 
position. In new materials for mat 
usage, the Chicago Tribune has 
been the forefront of experimental 
papers. It is now using a fibre glass 
mat base which it found to be ab- 
solutely non-shrink, regardless of 
whether it is dried in five or fifty 
minutes. 

According to E. T. Giannoni, 
mechanical director of the Tribune, 
he is looking forward to the time 
when more run-of-paper color ads, 
plus spot color, can be stereotyped 
without fear of distortion due to 
shrinkage. 

With newspapers becoming more 
cerebral, as well as more entertain- 
ing, the public relations man might 
also take cognizance of their pos- 
sible trend in policies. Certainly the 
decline in the number of news- 
papers, though small, is continuing. 
In 1949, for example, there were 
1451 evening dailies and 329 morn- 
ings, plus 546 Sunday editions. By 
the end of 1954, there were 3 less 
evenings, 12 less mornings and 2 
less Sunday papers. Circulation of 
all but Sunday papers mounted at 
a steady pace. Incidentally, so did 
the cost of all papers. 


RECORD SUN 
LESS PAPERS mont 


With less papers owning more 
circulation, it behooves the public 
relations man to tailor his approach 
even more than he has ever done in 
the past. Editorial impact, many 
newspapermen believe, is increas- 
ing. With the emphasis on educa- 
tion, instead of the crisis, more and 
more readers are accepting the vast- 
ly improved writing styles found on 
most editorial pages. 
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Another note of interest is the 
wider range of subjects covered by 
editorialists. Apparently, the field 
is wide open in line with publisher 
acceptance of the changed habits 
and attitudes of his average reader. 
And the intelligence level of that 
reader has gone up, according to 
statistics. Despite the fact that 
newspapers have traditionally been 
accused of pandering to lower in- 
telligence grades, editors have been 
shooting for simpler writing to the 
7th grade levels. That doesn’t mean 
writing down as much as it does 
using the simple, easy to understand 
writing that people want. 

Perhaps the death of Colonel Mc- 
Cormick of the Chicago Tribune 
marked the end of the extremist 
publication carrying out one-man 
policy. Certainly, the group system 
of management is being practiced 
on more and more newspapers. Local 
autonomy is being extended. Bal- 
ance and moderation seem to be the 
watchword in quarters never en- 
tered before. This can be a great 
help to the intelligent, moderate ap- 
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proach of the public relations man 
with a service to perform and a 
delicate story to tell. 

“Plant city” community relations 
efforts are beginning to play larger 
and larger parts in the economic 
and civic pattern of many news- 
papers. Following what is called the 
“GE Pattern”, newspapers are eag- 
erly soliciting community relations 
packages from the plants in their 
areas. And as industry spreads 
out, it is realizing the vital neces- 
sity of cultivating good relations 
with its home town public. 

For example, in Morristown, New 
Jersey, the Morristown Record and 
the Mennen Company have com- 
bined forces for the past three years 
in a joint Bike Safety campaign 
which has made a vast impact on 
the community. Newspapers by the 
score are working with progressive 
managements on project after pro- 
ject vital to their local scenes. 

Magazines are fighting competi- 
tive media tooth and nail. The 
growth of magazine readership, ac- 
cording to the Magazine Adver- 


tising Bureau, makes an astounding 
story. There is one copy of a maga- 
zine sold, each issue, for every man, 
woman and child in the United 
States. The changing pattern of 
American life has, thus far, been 
favorable to magazine development. 
The magazines which have changed 
with the tide have made great cir- 
culation strides. Those which have 
not seen what was happening have 
either been merged or passed out 
of sight. 

The magazine editor of today 
must keep in touch with the new 
interests and desires of people, and 
make his magazine indispensable to 
his particular group of reader— 
however great or small. For the 
future, the encouraging signs lie in 
the increased educational stature of 
the American people. In 1930, there 
were less than 9% million adults 
aged 20 years or over who had 
graduated from high school; the 
current figure is 44 million. 

The Magazine Advertising Bu- 
reau has found that a person who 
has gone to college is most likely to 
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read a magazine, with high school 
graduates not far behind. With the 
future promising a far greater pro- 
portion of educated people in the 
population, magazines are sure to 
benefit. 

Secondly, with the future of the 
nation promising higher and higher 
income levels, magazine readership 
should continue on the upward 
trend. Thirdly, increased leisure 
time should work to the benefit of 
the magazine. Free hours released 
by shorter work weeks and more 
appliances can be put to a variety 
of uses. The changes in American 
life in that respect, both those al- 
ready past and those promised, help 
explain how so many new activities 
can be fitted into the patterns of 
the average family without serious 
dislocation of accustomed pursuits. 

Editorially, Wade Nichols of the 
McCall Corporation, looks for a 
gradual, and then perhaps acceler- 
ated return of fiction emphasis in 
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most magazines, reversing a trend 
of some 10 or 12 years’ duration. 
“A diminished dependence upon 
news photographs,” he says, “in 
consideration of TV’s superiority in 
that field, seems apparent.” 

Mr. Nichols goes on to say that 
content specialized either by its 
clear appeal to a particular market, 
or to a particular audience interest, 
seems likely to displace further the 
general-interest essays, the liter- 
ary expressions, and the unspecified 
reportage. “Payments to contrib- 
utors by magazines of all kinds and 
sizes, for both fiction and non-fic- 
tion, will have to show at least some 
tendency to make up for lost time 
in the inflationary spiral, as pub- 
lishers feel the effects of their hav- 
ing fewer capable full-time free- 
lance workers in these fields, and of 
their failure to provide an attrac- 
tive enough living for newcomers. 
This lack will be felt the more be- 
cause nothing has replaced the 
smaller magazine and the pulps, 


‘which once existed as training and 


recruitment fields for young writ- 
ers.” 

Well considered opinion and a 
deep spiritual content, two examples 
of magazines’ inherent capacity for 
reader interest, are cited by Mr. 
Nichols as future major editorial 
interests. Color also stirs his inter- 
est. “I notice a tendency toward the 
use of different paper stocks in 
magazines, such as tinted stocks and 
book papers, to set apart special or 
different types of editorial content,” 
he concludes. 

Although S. O. Shapiro, vice presi- 
dent of Cowles Magazines, disagrees 
on the rising trend in fiction, he is 
equally sanguine about future maga- 
zine prospects. His feelings stem 
from the basic appeal of magazines 
to people who want to be informed. 

“In a democracy such as ours,” 
he says, the constant dissemination 
of intelligence to all of our millions 
of people is vital. Ours is a nation 
dedicated to the importance and 
dignity and rights of the individual. 
It is a nation premised upon the 
rule of the majority with proper 
safeguards for the individual and 
minority groups. | 

That kind of system obviously 
places tremendous responsibility on 
the individual citizen. To fulfill this 
responsibility with wisdom, our citi- 
zens must be intelligently informed, 
and they must be informed not only 


on the social and economic changes 
in our country, but also in the whole 
world. Magazines blanket the entire 
country and inform people in all sec- 
tions of the land. Magazines have 
permanency and reference value. 
They are kept for weeks, months, 
and years, and are read, re-read, 
studied and re-studied. 

“Millions of people are not in- 
clined to go out and buy or borrow 
library books on the so-called ‘heavy’ 
subjects. But they will and do read 
such treatment in a popular maga- 
zine. All told, there are more than 
6700 magazines in the United States 
—not including 4,500 non-profit 
publications. No other medium can 
possibly do so much to inform so 
many people on so many things.” 

The Cowles executive believes 
that all the leading magazines are 
now moving toward the Look and 
Life techniques. They are using 
more pictures, and, in fact, some of 
them are even doing picture stories 
—a technique which is used to the 
exclusive province of the two pic- 
ture books. According to Mr. Sha- 
piro, they are also dropping their 
fiction percentages in favor of real- 
ity. For example, in 1940 the Post 
devoted 51.7% of its editorial con- 
tent to fiction against 38.8% in 
1954; Colliers went from 51.2% to 
31.0%; McCall’s went from 52.4% 
to 24.1%; and the Woman’s Home 
Companion went from 45.0% to 
17.8%. 

Again, Mr. Shapiro stresses the 
broadening of editorial bases to ap- 
peal to the many and varied inter- 
ests of all people. In manufacturing 
and production, development of re- 
finements and improvements is con- 
stant. 

Sunday magazines are gaining in 
importance and stature with adver- 
tisers and the public. “Parade” is 
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one which has been an important 
factor in this area. Editors of 
“Parade” feel the science of pic- 
torial journalism has provided the 
greatest single impact on general 
circulation magazines in the last 
20 years. One of the primary factors 
in the growth of Sunday magazines 
they believe, will be the continued 
progress in photographic techniques 
and layout presentation. 

Fresh ideas, thorough and reli- 
able reporting and simplification of 
complicated ideas is essential. Social 
problems loom high on the horizons 
of the editorial staff. Hand in hand 
with a more dramatic presentation 
of entertainment features goes pre- 
sentation of the problems affecting 
the individual and the community. 

Part of the problem of the Sun- 
day magazine is the existing dead- 
line of 6-8 weeks. The goal here is 
to cut the time by at least 15%. 
Secondly, the rising costs of pro- 
duction must be met and beaten. 

William I. Nichols, editor of 
“This Week”, is perhaps the most 
outspoken personality in the maga- 
zine field concerning the power and 
glory of the Sunday magazines. He 
quotes a national advertiser in this 
manner: 


“The future belongs to the Sun- 
day magazines. National magazines 
just aren’t in the picture because 
their distribution method is obso- 
lete and their circulations are 
too small to give the kind of satura- 
tion in major markets which is now 
required for the right balance of 
television and print. What I pre- 
dict is that, increasingly, the stand- 
ard national magazines will be 
crushed between television and the 
Sunday magazines. Only these two 
media provide enough important 
circulation in enough important 
places for the kind of mass selling 
we need these days.” 

According to Mr. Nichols, this 
result stems from a combination of 
the following bedrock, brass-tack 
factors: 

1. High speed, low-cost, newspaper 

gravure; 

2. Collateral or “piggy-back” cir- 

culation; 

3. Weekend or. leisure-time read- 

ing; and 

4. Urban and suburban-centered 

circulation. 

Sunday magazines, says. Mr. 
Nichols, provide a new dimension of 
effectiveness in terms of reaching 
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people and producing results. Edi- 
torially, he strives to reach the 
“whole man”, and in doing so brings 
in spiritual values, as well as ser- 
vice and entertainment factors. 
Checking back then, we find that 
mechanical and editorial progress 
has been most rapid and revolu- 
tionary. Tradition seems to be a 
word that is seldom utilized in the 
right circles. In order to grow, news- 
papers and magazines have had to 
adapt themselves to the American 


Revolution in living, and in addition, 


contend against the strongest com- 
petitor for attention they have ever 
met. . i 

They have done so. The next five 
years will see still further evidence 


on that score. The lessons for the 


public relations practitioner are 
obvious: it will be necessary to be 
better informed, better equipped for 
service and more alert to technologi- 
cal changes than ever. before in 
history. 

Public relations is certainly up 
to the challenge. @ @ 
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with the best in this field of communication. 


catalogues, product promotions, an- 
niversary and other commemorative 
booklets (or books), technical trea- 
tises and special pieces. 

In dollar volume, the annual ex- 
penditure for the printed media of 
public relations (which properly in- 
clude direct mail advertising even 
though in many companies the pri- 
mary responsibility for its produc- 
tion is in the hands of the advertis- 
ing or sales manager) exceeds that 
for any other except newspaper 
space. In'1954 it ran to the stagger- 
ing total of $1,374,882,915, according 
to the Direct Mail Advertising As- 
sociation. It exceeded radio and TV 
combined; it exceeded all magazines, 
farm papers and business papers 
combined. 

The administration of such a large 
segment of an organization’s pro- 
motional expenditure calls for a high 
degree of skill in the graphic arts 
on the part of the public relations 
practitioner. Fortunately the back- 
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ground of many a public relations 
man has been advertising, sales pro- 
motion, journalism or other art 
closely connected with printed re- 
production. And as the profession 
draws more and more people from 
these backgrounds the appearance, 
appeal and effectiveness of its print- 
ed products improve. 


The company publication— 
a public relations tool 

Take the case of the company 
publication. While there are other 
factors influencing its increase in 
stature during the past decade, none 
has been more important or effective 
than the recognition of its value as 
a public relations tool, whether it 
be published for employes, dealers 
and distributors, stockholders, or 
consumers and prospects. 

Today there are some 7,500 titles 
in this category. And while not all 
are paragons of printed pieces which 
the professional public relations man 


would be proud to call his own, cer- 
tainly most of those representing 
companies large enough to support 
formalized public relations programs 
do credit to their sponsors. 

To attempt to cite examples of 
outstanding company publications 
which appear on a periodical basis 
would be to compile a list much too 
long for the space allotted this essay. 
Pick any of the larger companies 
and you’re pretty sure to find good 
public relations presentations which 
are well conceived, well written and 
well printed. 

Like the company publication, the 
annual report in recent years has 
found its place in the public rela- 
tions tool chest. Every publicly 
owned corporation is required to 
make a report of its financial opera- 
tions to its shareholders every year. 
And, up until a few short years ago, 
most of them did only that. 

Indeed, it was not until public 
relations had attained something of 
the stature of a profession that cor- 
porate policy permitted the use of 
this direct avenue to the minds of 
shareholders for more than the most 
cursory public relations purpose. 

There are no over-all statistics on 
the number of shareholder reports 
issued each year; but there are some 
very pertinent ones on the kind of 
reports issued by public relations 
conscious corporations. 


The stockholders report 


A study of the content of a rep- 
resentative handful of shareholder 
reports reveals that corporations use 
them for almost every conceivable 
public relations purpose except the 
sale of securities, which is prohibited 
by law. 

Reports are now used to indicate 
how public-spirited a corporation is 
in its own community; how good a 
place it is to work; how advanced 
is its technology; how large is its 
scope in filling human needs; how 
enlightened is its relationships with 
employes, shareholders and custom- 
ers; the position it occupies within 
its own industry and in relation to 
the national economy; and so on. 

This is not to be construed as 
meaning that most shareholder re- 
ports are merely self-serving decla- 
rations. They serve self, as do all 
good public relations media. But the 
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footnotes* 


* The Editors of Tide firmly believe in the role of Public Relations as 
an integral part of overall “marketing strategy.” As important trends 
and campaigns occur, they are analyzed in Tide as part of the total mar- 


keting picture. 


One of our recent editorial comments about a Public Relations function 
per se is reprinted below. For timely and detailed news, trends and an- 
alyses of total marketing, read Tide every fortnight. 


A matter of morality 


A new England businessman, John S. Tomajan, 
writing in the New York Times Magazine a few weeks 
ago, pointed out that there are three great areas of 
human action. Quoting the distinguished English jur- 
ist, Lord Moulton, Mr. Tomajan defined these three 
areas as the Domain of Positive Law (where human 
action is determined by legality), the Domain of Free 
Choice (where the individual may do as he pleases), 
and, finally, the Domain of Obedience to the Unen- 
forceable, which is an area somewhere between posi- 
tive law and free choice. 


It is this third “domain,” which Mr. Tomajan de- 
scribes as the distinction between the letter and the 
spirit of the law, which should concern business. It is 
this very area, perhaps, that accounts for the rather 
extraordinary incident that culminated in the resigna- 
tion of Harold Talbott as Secretary of the Air Force. 
The distinction in this case was not of legality, but 
one of spirit or, if you like, Disobedience to the Un- 
enforceable. 


Similarly, there was the instance a few years ago 
of a group of television set manufacturers who built 
an advertising campaign on a fear theme that brought 
the public and business down on their heads. The fact 
was that there was no legal recourse against the offend- 
ing ads, but there was enough reaction to enforce the 
spirit of the law even in a case like this and Secretary 
Talbott’s where the law itself had not been violated 
in any way. 


Both these and countless other deplorable instances 
can and should be easily avoided. It is exceedingly 
difficult, if not impossible, to name a corporation or 
even an executive of any consequence, who is not sup- 
ported in decision-making by a battery of lawyers. 
Lawyers are necessary to any individual and certainly 


to any company to make sure that the law will not be 
broken or even bent. But who is to guide the executive 
and the company on the spirit of the law, on the 
morals involved in a particular instance, on what is 
responsible action, not merely legal right? 


In business, the obvious answer, it seems to us, is 
the public relations executive. Just as no contract is 
signed, no agreement made, no vital action taken by 
business without the counsel of lawyers, so should none 
be made without the counsel of the public relations 
expert. Surely, an experienced public relations man 
could have saved Secretary Talbott his place in the 
cabinet and could have saved the television set manu- 
facturers the public outcry against them—simply by 
advising against doing any of the things that led to 
both. 


This is not to say either that executives are not cap- 
able of making decisions based on the spirit of the law, 
on morality, or that public relations executives have 
any corner on the market. It is to say that in many 
specific situations a company or its executives may be 
much too close to the problem to view it dispassion- 
ately and objectively or to see ultimate consequences 
and public relations experts can or should be able to 
do so. 


This obviously places a great responsibility on pub- 
lic relations as a business, but one that it must be pre- 
pared to assume if it is ever to have the status of pro- 
fession that so many of its practitioners aspire for it. 
There are many occasions when individuals need ad- 
vice and guidance on the morality of particular actions 
and it is only reasonable to suppose that such occasions 
would arise in companies even more often. There 
should be no inhibition about putting a public relations 
expert in a position where he can do the job on a top- 
level, day-to-day basis. 
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combination of high ethical stand- 
ards, good taste and the legal 
restraints under which they are 
created keeps them objective, in- 
formative and acceptable under the 
dictionary meaning of propaganda. 

In the matter of printed presenta- 
tion the modern shareholder report 
is usually well illustrated and enjoys 
the prestige of premium quality 
printing on the best grades of pa- 
per the market affords. 


Company manuals—PR potential 
The area occupied by company 
manuals, while not a large part of 
printed public relations material, is 
an important one. Here the public 
relations man contacts the new mem- 
bers of the organization when he 
prepares the indoctrination booklet, 
the fringe benefit pamphlets, the 
profit sharing brochure. His prod- 
ucts may have far-reaching effects 
on old timers, too, in the manner 
in which he treats such subjects. 
Instructional and _ operational 
manuals prepared by the public re- 


lations man on behalf of company > 


products present him with an op- 
portunity of reaching the customers. 
Once the manufacturing vice presi- 
dent said “Let the engineering de- 
partment handle that.” But such 
psychology is outmoded _ today. 
Thanks to good public relations men 
in every basic industry, business 
management has found that it’s far 
easier for public relations people to 
interpret technical data in exact and 
lucid fashion than it is for techni- 
cal men to learn the language of 
common understanding. 

In far too few cases is the public 
relations department or the public 
relations consultant brought into the 
preparation of printed material 
which is intended to promote prod- 
uct sales. Save in certain industries, 
notably the automotive catalogues, 
direct mail offers and special mail- 
ings of a sales nature suffer from 
lack of public relations perspective. 
It’s one thing to make a sales pitch 
which will move a piece of merchan- 
dise regardless of any other conse- 
quences; it’s quite another to meas- 
ure the long range public relations 
effect against a purely opportunistic 
approach. 

If public relations men will keep 
plugging away in a campaign to 
create better, more valuable media 
for product promotion, another five 
to ten years should see great im- 
provement in the printed material 
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which helps to sell the nation’s 
manufactured wealth. 

Many public relations people go 
all out on the occasion of a company 
anniversary or other commemora- 
tive milestone. General Dynamics’ 
launching of the first nuclear pow- 
ered submarine, General Motors’ 
fifty millionth car, Studebaker’s first 
century of transportation, Columbia 
University’s bicentennial year are 
all obvious ones. It is seldom indeed 
that the opportunity which such an 
event presents is by-passed by the 
printed media. 

Since such media are one-shots, 
they are usually more elaborate, 
more enduring than those issued on 
a periodical basis. Columbia, for ex- 
ample, produced a 914” x 1034” case 
bound book of 550 pages with nearly 
1,000 photographic illustrations, by 
sheet-fed gravure, and die-stamped 
presentation copies with individual 
names. The book is the sort of thing 
which may well become a collector’s 
item two or three hundred years 
hence. Certainly it will grace the 
libraries of many a Columbia friend 
and donor during his lifetime. 


Less expensively produced but un- 
doubtedly no less important to their 
sponsors are such hard-cover vol- 
umes as “Ford at Fifty’, “The 
Texaco Story”, “International Paper 
Company After Fifty Years”, “Steel 
Serves the Nation” (United States 
Steel), “Everything and the Kitchen 
Sink” (Crane Company). Copies of 
such as these too have gone into the 
archives for the benefit of future 
generations. 

Nor does one have to wait until 
some point in time which is, by 
tradition, celebrated. 

Standard Oil Company (New 
Jersey) has built up a spectacular 
and unusual company photo file over 
the years. It has an impressive photo 
archive in the offices of “The Lamp”, 
its stockholder publication. Recently, 
with no better excuse (and certainly 
none was needed) than that most 
books published about large corpora- 
tions are of a more or less techni- 
cal nature, Jersey Standard assem- 
bled an 80 page selection of its best 
pictures. It hung them on a scant 
framework of text, brought out 
“The Jersey Standard Story” as an 
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interesting and informative 9” x 9” 
booklet to create better understand- 
ing of the company and its opera- 
tions. 

Like many another manufacturer, 
The Champion Paper and Fibre 
Company finds intense interest on 
the part of high school and college 
students in its mechanical processes 
and its corporate history. Recently, 
without awaiting the advent of an 
anniversary, it published both 
stories in a 64 page, gate-fold 814” 
x 11” cover under the title “This Is 
Champion”. The initial purpose of 
responding to requests of students 
was quickly supplemented with sev- 
eral other uses. Employes and share- 
holders wanted it. Sales offices used 
it. Once the word got around, the 
company found many people in com- 
munity leadership and among cus- 
tomers, competitors and compatriots 
asking for copies. 


The trend for the future 


The obvious trend in all these 
media of good public relations is 
toward more modern, more attrac- 
tive, more effective printed pieces. 
It could hardly be otherwise since, 
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through the exchange-of-ideas-and- 
information facilities which associa- 
tions like the Public Relations So- 
ciety of America offer, so many pub- 
lic relations practitioners are so 
constantly exposed to the very best 
which the top men in the profession 
turn out. On the whole, the progress 
shown during the past decade has 
been highly satisfactory and, in 
some spots, even remarkable. 

Will the next ten years show up 
as well? Will we be as much farther 
ahead of where we now stand as we 
are now ahead of where we were ten 
years ago? 

The question is not entirely aca- 
demic. While our philosophy may 


not change materially in the decade: 


ahead, there is no doubt that our 
techniques will undergo development, 
improvement, replacement. We are 
bound to disregard what once was 
good for something we discover to 
be better. 

The need for the printed word 
will always remain. It is at once 
the most authoritative and the most 
enduring of all methods of human 
communication. Yet its manner of 
reproduction will see changes. 


Graphics, in terms of more care- 
fully planned photography and more 
carefully thought-out illustration, 
will get the message into the mind 
of the reader with greater ease and 
in less time. It will have to do so 
if it is to compete successfully with 
all the other insistent demands upon 
his time. 

Printing production processes will 
improve over the coming decade. 
Most color and truer color will be 
possible at prices more people can 
afford. New printing machines, new 
methods of printing, faster press 
speeds with greater precision will 
become available to the public rela- 
tions man who uses printed material. 

Art and layout techniques are go- 
ing to change, too. What is bright 
and shiny and new today is certain 
to be old hat tomorrow, or next 
week or next year. The artists and 
architects, the stylists, the design- 
ers will see to that. They too will 
progress. 


Ten years from now 


Will the current crop of public 
relations men and women keep 
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Pictorial Media 


THE Excerpts review 10 
years of PR accomplishments by the 
serious “comic book” technique devel- 
oped by Pictorial Media, Inc.* 


From “G. E. Review”: “300,000 copies 
of our first educational ‘comic’ book, 
‘Adventures in Electricity,’ were printed 
and sample copies sent to teachers. At 
month’s end, stock was gone. Since then, 
comics book series (by P.M., Inc.) has 
been to press 71 times, and more than 
50,000,000 books have been requested by 
schools.”* 


From Tractor Division, Forp Moror 
Co.: “The success of the Picture (comics) 
Book (3,000,000 bought by dealers for 
R.F.D. boxholders), is daily confirmed 
by reports that this form of advertising 
really pays off.” Wires from dealers 
state: “A-Day here terrific. Best-read 
boxholder mailer in many a year!’* 


From Boarp or Epucation, N. Y.: “ ‘Hav- 
ing a Wonderful Time. . 2 (Coca-CoLa 
comics book by P.M., Inc.) is a wonder- 
ful booklet . . . presents timely problem 


and suggestions for its solution, in pleas- 


ant, readable form . . . a worthwhile 
educational contribution.’’* 


From ARTICLE IN Printers’ Ink: “Ameri- 
can industry has sponsored many types 
of teaching aids. How interesting and 
efficient such a public relations tool can 
be is shown by a comics booklet, ‘How 
Money Grows on Trees’, sponsored by 
INTERNATIONAL Paper Co. and distributed 
to schools in ten Southern states. This 
attractive booklet does so many jobs for 
the company that it might well stand as 
a model.”* 


From Survey By PsycHoLocicaL Corp. 
For G.E.: “Tests of 4-page brochure (in 
comic strip technique, by Pictorial 
Media) explaining Taft-Hartley Law to 
working people, showed: (1) Readers 
knew twice as many of law’s provisions 
as non-readers; (2) 53% of readers be- 
lieved law ‘improves unions’, compared 
with 33% of non-readers.”* 


From Metvitte SHoe Corp.: “We re- 
tained ‘Pulse, Inc.’ to survey customers 
who received the THom McAn package 
insert prepared by Pictorial Media in 
comic strip form. Readership was more 
than double expectations. More impor- 
tant . . : readers believed what they 
read.”* 


From Director OF PR, Mutiins Mrc. 
Corp.: “We have devoted the back cover 
of our employe publication to ‘Jimmy & 
Burrhead’ every month. It is consistently 
rated ‘tops’ by employes. These messages 
in comic strip medium (by Pictorial 
Media) are very effective.”* 


*For case histories, samples, informa- 
tion, write to: Pictorial Media, Inc., 205 
E. 42nd St, N. Y. 17, or telephone 
LExington, 2-7715. 


(advertisement) 
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Pittsburgh Plate Glass Company used this method to report to its board of 
directors on the success of its information rack program. Many companies have 
learned that rack programs have increased efficiency in tight competitive mar- 
kets by improving employe attitudes. 


abreast of this progress which is 
destined for the printed media? 
There is every indication that not 
only will they keep up with it, but 
that they will also contribute heavily 
to bringing it about. 

Every successful incumbent to- 
day, whether he be an executive in 
industry, an information officer of 
a private or public agency, or a pro- 
fessional consultant is on the look- 
out for better ways to serve his 
cause through printed presentations. 
Thus he contributes to the constant 
pressure on the designers and manu- 
facturers to do an even better job. 

New members of the profession 
as they come up will be building 
their edifices on the experience of 
their elders. They will bring with 
them greater editorial skills gained 
in colleges and universities, which 
are gearing their courses more and 
more to include graphic arts along 
with the liberal arts and profes- 
sional subjects. They will know, at 
least in theory, the graphic oppor- 
tunities which await them. 

Ten years hence the list of com- 
pany publications is likely to ex- 
pand by fifty per cent. What is now 
the top half in quality will be 
broadened to include many of the 
secondary ones. 

Companies which lead the way in 
annual reporting during the past ten 
years have set a shining example for 
many a conservative to follow during 
the next ten. 

The trends in labor-management 
relationships are bound to call for 


more printed media as they become 
more complicated. Direct mail is on 
a rising tide. Information of all 
kinds in permanent or semi-perma- 
nent form is needed as never before. 

New photoengraving techniques 
which make letterpress printing 
cheaper and faster will provide more 
pictures in tomorrow’s printed 
pieces. Offset lithography is gaining 
in speed and quality and scope. The 
increasing utilization of rotogravure 
will multiply the use of printed 
media by millions of copies. Me- 
chanical type setting will have to 
share the market with photographic 
composition. The chemical industry 
is developing new printing inks with 
new thickeners and new thinners, 
new and brighter pigmants for 
special purposes today which will 
become the accepted standards of 
the future. Papermakers are using 
new materials for finish, for siz- 
ing, for coating. Sugar cane and 
corn stalks are pulping possibilities. 
Synthetic resins and new adhesives 
are replacing older products with 
consequent improvement in body and 
finish. One outfit is already making 
paper from nylon fibre! 

It would be a bit bizarre to pre- 
dict that the public relations man 
of the next decade might find mi- 
lady’s stocking a suitable medium 
for his printed message. But his 
agile brain is bound to bring his 
meaning to the minds of the multi- 
tude in new and better ways with- 
out, perhaps, the distraction of a 
pretty leg to compete with it. @ @ 
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~_ WALTER SCHROEDER, Pres. 
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chroeder HOTELS are conveniently located in key cities 


throughout Wisconsin. Business men, vaca- 
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tion. Enjoy the famous SCHROEDER Hospi- 
tality, excellent food and relax for a comfort. 
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made a careful analysis of JOURNAL 
requirements and has suggested pro- 
cedures which will lend improve- 
ment, it is still obvious that more 
membership 
participation 
through the sub- 
mission of arti- 
cles is a strong- 
ly felt need,’’ 
1950 PRSA 
President J. 
Handly Wright 
stated. “If ad- 
vertisers are to be attracted the 
editorial content must be improved.” 

In July, 1950, Virgil Rankin wrote 
“We become ‘Editor Emeritus’ with 
every confidence that the JOURNAL 

. will go forward to new and 
greater heights under the editorial 
direction of ... our good friend 
and able public relations consul- 
tant...” 

“T talked my- 
self into the 
job,” remarked 
Able Public Re- 
lations Consul- 
tant G. Edward 
Pendray, wryly. 
“T had written 
a memo on the 
magazine, giv- 
ing my thoughts on ways we might 
dress it up and give it a new look. 
At a meeting of the editorial com- 
mittee, of which I was chairman, 
everybody agreed that what I had 
said was just right. So I got the job. 
Dick Strickland was on the com- 
mittee, and he was doing public re- 
lations for a printer at the time. 
Dick headed a group to re-do the 
layout, dress the publication up. He 
got his boss to print the magazine 
at a very reasonable price, which 
was a good thing because costs were 
going up. I had my ideas of what 
an editor should do, of course. 

I felt the JOURNAL should be spe- 
cially written for its readers, and 
pictorially attractive. It should give 
the members things they could use 
in their business. I wanted how-to- 
do-it pieces, trade items, but I want- 
ed the lead piece to be a think piece, 
something that would help broaden 
the horizon of its readers. I started 
to stir up-contributors, wrote a lot 
of letters. After an issue or two, 
things improved, and after about a 
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year of priming 
the pump we 
were making out 
all right. Milt 
[Fairman] came 
in as assistant 
editor [in Janu- 
ary, 1953] and 
helped with the 
editing and 
wrote the editorials.” 

Looking back, Pendray thinks he 
turned out a creditable trade maga- 
zine ‘on the level of the McGraw- 
Hill publications.” “It was solid. 
‘Here’s the problem. Here’s what we 
did. Here’s what became of it.’ Phil- 
osophical overtones were lacking. So 
was controversy. I think we need 
more ‘horizon enlarging’ projects. 
We haven’t done too well with the 
social sciences. They’re hard to re- 
late to our job, and we could im- 
prove our presentations. I think the 


HOW WE DID IT—OR WE'RE OLDER THAN WE THINK— Continued from page 93 


next step is more controversy. By 
that I mean critical presentation of 
a topic—give several sides to make 
the reader a more knowing person. 
We’ve done much to make the reader 
a better mechanic, but too little to 
make him a wiser man. I’m not sure 
it’s our fault, either. The JOURNAL 
suffers from lack of a paid editor. A 
staff writer’s needed, one who can 
track down both sides of a contro- 
versial subject. Too many contribu- 
tors now either have an ax to grind, 
or are out to catch a client.” 

There seems to be unanimous 
agreement among the four editors 
on the direction the JOURNAL is 
heading, and on the direction it 
should head. Virgil Rankin said re- 
cently: ‘Personally I think it’s head- 
ing too much toward trade journal- 
ism and not enough toward develop- 
ing the profession.” Rex Harlow, 
in a “letter to the editor” published 
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Practical Public Relations 


As a leading exponent of practical public relations for the past 
25 years, Robinson-Hannagan Associates, Inc., congratulates 


The Public Relations Journal on a major milestone in its career 
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in September, 1954 said: “The sheet 
is tending a little more toward 
‘trade-paperishness’ than I personal- 
ly like but in the main is doing a 
splendid job.” Says Fairman: “A 
trade journal? That’s what we’ve 
got—not what we want.” 

Trade or professional, there was 
no mistaking the hand of the new 
man in the editor’s chair. Pendray’s 
first issue (September 1950) broke 
with a Timely cover photo and story, 
a snappy table of contents, and a 
new approach in organization of ma- 
terial: articles, news items, and 
regular features (book reviews, let- 
ters, etc.) each had its own section. 
The “Letters” page of the. October 
JOURNAL was devoted to reader com- 
ment on the new format. ; 

The JOURNAL’s first cartoon ap- 
peared in the July-August; 1951, 
issue. That same issue had a box 
headed “Collector’s item...” an in- 
vitation to members to buy a com- 
plete file of JOURNALS “1945 through 
June 1951 (ten issues missing)” for 
$65.00 or an average of $1.1207. 
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At the So- 
ciety’s annual 
meeting in De- 
cember, 1951, 
Ed Lipscomb 
succeeded Mil- 
ton Fairman as 
PRSA president. 
The publication 
moved on sSe- 
renely, outwardly at least, giving 
the reader “things he could use in 
his business.” In 1952 William G. 
Werner became the able director of 
PRSA activities and ‘n 1953 Fred- 


erick Bowes, Jr. was named presi- 
dent of the Society. 

In January, 1954, Fairman took 
over as editor of the JOURNAL. Pen- 
dray moved to the newly-created’ 
post of editorial .consultant. -The 


transition was a smooth one: out- 
wardly the publication was the 
same; only a transposition of names 
in the 8-pt. type of the masthead 
marked the change. Close observers, 
however, would have noted a stiffen- 


ing in the tone of the editorial page. 


Fairman had taken over the writ- 
ing of editorials when he had be- 
come assistant editor the year be- 
fore, so the. change was not so abrupt 
as it would have been had there been 
a sharp shift of the editor’s yoke, 
rather than a gradual transfer. Fair- 
man was reluctant to argue with 


success, and Pendray’s formula for 


putting’ out the JOURNAL was un- 
doubtedly successful. 

Fairman’s new broom left the in- 
side pages virtually untouched, in- 
stead swept the cobwebs from the 
editor’s typewriter. Pendray, as edi- 
tor of a society’s publication, had 
been reluctant to speak as one for 
all. Not so Fairman. He feels he has 
given the editorial page the air of 
controversy Pendray thought the 
JOURNAL lacked. He agrees with 
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Pendray that controversial articles, 
too, are needed, but he sees no need 
to confine himself to “First Robin 
of Spring” observations on the 
editorial page in the meantime. 
Fairman’s aim has been to be 
provocative. He doesn’t hold that 
something has to be new to be 
stimulating; it can be something old, 
overlooked or forgotten, that can be 
re-presented, or viewed from a dif- 
ferent angle in the light of develop- 
ments since it was last on the scene. 
Fairman has borrowed (from a wide 
range of authors, to make a point), 


has even carried something blue 
(the effect of the Kinsey report on 
communication). He has been told 
off, and taken it in stride. He thinks 
the stirring up, though, has been 
productive, and made both the 
JOURNAL and the craft it speaks for 
stronger. 

Looking back over 121 issues of 
the JOURNAL (or 120, if you want to 
be technical), I saw a lot more than 
the growth of a publication. It was 
the growth of a profession that the 
JOURNAL had set out to record. Once, 
on assignment, I went through five 
years of files of the New York 
Times. The first issue I read was 
no different from the last. The 
names of the people were different, 
of course but not what the people 
were doing. Not so in the JOURNAL. 
Here, the names were the same; 
what they were doing was different. 
Gone was the concern whether pub- 
lic relations was a_ profession, 
whether it had a management func- 
tion, whither it was going. So I 
wasn’t too remiss in asking at the 
start whether this issue of the 
JOURNAL marks the end of ten years 
of recorded public relations or the 
start of the eleventh. Come to think 
of it, is it important? e e 
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e@ LOOKING FOR SOMEONE WITH 
A PUBLIC RELATIONS BACK- 
GROUND? 


e@ LOOKING FOR A POSITION IN 
THIS RAPIDLY GROWING, DY- 
NAMIC FIELD? 


You can secure the right person—or 
the right position—by making use of 
the classified columns of the JOURNAL. 
All inquiries are kept strictly confiden- 


tial. Replies are mailed directly to you. 


From our general offices in Madison, Wisconsin, 


Just 


2 W. 


The JOURNAL produces results . . . why 


not let it do so for you? 


PUBLIC RELATIONS JOURNAL — 


Telephone: Circle 6-0741 


call or write: 


46th St., New York 36, N.Y. 


customers. 


to our factories and warehouses throughout the 
world, Ray-O-Vac supplies products to fill the need 
for portable light and power. Our aim is continued 


product and service improvement to serve our 


CO. 


Medison 


Barrer? 


2%. 
* Submitted by Dudley L. Parsons, Dudley L. Parsons Company, New York 


SELECTED AUDIENCES AND OBJECTIVES* 
FOR CORPORATE ANNIVERSARY OR HISTORICAL PROJECTS 


Twenty Possible Audiences 


leaders 


1. Employes and their families 8. Stockholders 15. Plant community press 

2. Officers of the company 9. Banks 16. Trade press 

3. Customers 10. The financial community 17. Newspapers, general magazines 
4. Friends of the house 11. Union officials 18. News services 

5. Dealers 12. Government agencies 19. Public libraries 

6. Suppliers and subcontractors 13. Technical and trade societies 20. Colleges and technical schools 
7. Competitors 14. Plant community thought 


Twenty Possible Objectives 


. To demonstrate sound management, leadership 
growth and standing. 


. To build understanding of the company and 


promote good will. 

. To present the personality of the company. 

. To encourage personal contact with the com- 
pany. 

. To combat false information. 

. To have the facts permanently on hand for use. 

. To help recruit employees or lessen turnover. 

. To orient new employees, union leaders or 
others. 

. To improve the morale of employees. 

. To supply information and arouse interest prior 

to new financing. 

To aid sales. 


12. 


20 


To illustrate the quality, variety and range of 
products. 


. To publicize availability of service. 
. To show the importance of the company’s 


products in everyday living. 


. To record the company’s technological contri- 


butions. 


. To demonstrate how the company has helped 


develop the city or region. 

. To dramatize the contributions of the industry 
to society. 

. To show how the company has been a good 
citizen. 

. To give a case history of our economic system 
at work. 

. To publicize plans for the future. 
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When we planned this Jubilee issue of 
the JOURNAL we aimed for perfection. 
After outlining the areas to be covered 
we selected top men in each field. And 
then we set some lofty standards. Here's 
what we asked for: 

". .. Provide a kroad picture of the oppor- 
tunities ahead for public relations and road- 
markers indicating how to reach the goals. 
Each article should be complete ... . cover 
both philosophy and techniques, be informa- 
tive and puff-free, be stimulating and a 
masterpiece of fine, tight writing . .. the 
best short article on the topic yet published.” 

A tough assignment and not much time 
to prepare it! So, we are proud of the con- 
tributors to this special issue, and grateful 
for their grant of intelligence, experience, 
time and labor. Most of our contributors are 
probably known to you; if they are not, 
these few notes will introduce them: 


Frank M. Atchley, agricultural con- 
sultant to the Grocery Manufacturers’ Asso- 
ciation, is a real expert on the farm field. 
A native of Iowa, and graduate of the 
State College. After teaching at the U. of 
Illinois and Michigan State College (farm 
managment), he served for five years as 
director of research for the Illinois Agricul- 
tural Association. He has carried on GMA's 
good farm program since 1953... 


William H. Baldwin, Jr. New York 
PR manager for the National Cotton Council, 
went from Harvard to newspapers, served 


ABOUT OUR AUTHORS 


in the Pacific with Chemical Warfare Serv- 
ice, organized and directed its PR program. 
After a year as account executive with his 
father at Baldwin and Mermey, he went 
tack to newspaper work (AP staffer) for 
four years, returned to B&M in 1950, joined 
the National Cotton Council in 1951.. Bill, 
Jr., makes a fine annual contribution to 
the JOURNAL: he takes on the thankless job 
of preparing our index. 

W. Howard Chase, VP of McCann- 
Erickson. He’s much educated: U.. of Iowa, 
London School of Economics, Harvard; 
much-experienced in education (Harvard, 
Drake), in business (General Mills, General 
Foods), in government (NPA,ODM), and in 
PR—too many connections to mention, ex- 
cept the current vice presidency of PRSA. 
Talks well, too... 


Emery N. Cleaves, VP of Celanese Cor- 
poration of America, is also out of Harvard. 
His first PR work with John Price Jones in 
the 20's, Emery has been the president of a 
manufacturing firm, a management engineer, 
and a founder and one-time president of the 
Stockholders Society, N.Y. Security analysts 
hail him for his excellent work in behalf of 
Celanese financial relations . . 


O. H. Coelln, Jr., is viewed by many as 
the top expert on business films. His varied 
career has included teaching, editing, ad- 
vertising and public relations. Audio- 
visual education is his specialty: in addi- 
tion to founding Business Screen (in 1937) 


x * 


he is a co-founder of the Industrial Audio- 
Visual Association. Editor & publisher of 
Business Screen, he authors the article 
on film developments in the Encyclopedia 
Brittanica’s Book of the Year... 


Hal Davis started out as an accordion 
player and ended up as VP of Kenyon & 
Eckhardt. He has promoted everything 
from oranges to Benny Go . An old- 
timer in radio (CBS, 1935-40), he then moved 
to Columbia Records. When he opened his 
own shop, in 1940, he took on Decca Rec- 
ords. He went to war and then to K & E... 


Kalman B. Druck has been with Carl 
Byoir & Associates for 16 years. He is 
now VP in charge of the Trade Association 
Division. A pioneer in PR education, he has, 
since 1939, been supervisor of PR courses 
at CCNY’s Baruch School of Business. 
Just ended his term as president of PRSA's 
NYC Chapter... 


Pendleton Dudley is affectionately known 
to many as the “Dean” of P.R. A Missou- 
rian (native of Troy), he is founder and 
senior partner of the counseling firm of 
Dudley - Anderson - Yutzy, which recently 
rounded out its 40th year in PR. An elder 
statesman with young ideas, his hobby is 
semantics. 


Sydney H. Eiges a bright graduate of 
the U. of Pittsburgh, has worked for only 
two organizations — International News 
Service from his graduation in 1930 until 
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NOW AVAILABLE---The Public Relations Register 


Room 706 


@ Now available in its 7th annual edition, with hard 
bound covers, and easy index format. 


@ Lists the 2,000 leading public relations executives 
throughout the U. S. and 11 foreign countries. 


@ Cross-referenced by alphabetical, geographical and 
organizational sections. 


@ The only authoritative listing of the public relations 


Price $25.00* 


(Special rate available for libraries. and public..service institutions) 


The 1955 Public Relations Register 


New: York 36, N. Y. 


*plus NYC tax where applicable 
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1939, and National Broadcasting Company, 
which he joined in 1939 as a writer. He's 
been NBC's VP in charge of press since 
1947, and is a most knowing man akout 
tadio-TV ... 


Mabel G. Flanley and Sally Woodward 
are the inseparable partners of Flanley 
& Woodward. Sally started out in Detroit 
as a woman's interest radio commenta- 
tor, Mabel as a home economist with the 
National Dairy Council, then as a con- 
sumer specialist with The Borden Company's 
PR Department. They pooled their talents a 
dozen years ago. They claim the ‘woman's 


angle” different—as if we didn't 
know! ... 
Arthur P. Hall of Pittsburgh, started 


with the Aluminum Company of America in 
his native St. Louis after schooling in 
Massachusetts and the U. of Wisconsin. 
Following other sales assignments in New 
Orleans and Washington, he became as- 
sistant secretary of Alcoa, then assistant 
director of PR and advertising in 1947, direc- 
tor in 1949, a VP in 1952. His multi-city 
background has helped in developing Al- 
coa’s multi-plant community relations pro- 
gram... 


Lee Jaffe knows her government—from 
the White House to The Statue of Liberty 
(she’s PR Director of the Port of New York 
Authority). A one time Washington correspon- 
dent, Mrs. Jaffe had been an information 
officer with OWI, and is past president of 
the Government PR Association ... 


Fred W. Johnson, a native Californian, 
started out in banking and landed in the 


social service field in Los Angeles. One time 
director of coordination of the College of 
Osteopathic Physicians & Surgeons, he was 
later executive secretary of the American 
Cancer Society. Since 1953 he has been 
with the Associated In-Group Donors, a VP 
and general manager since 1953... 


Ed Lipscomb of Memphis is out of Mis- 
sissippi, a graduate of “Old Miss,” and 
a onetime radio newscaster and news- 
paper editor. He has been PR Director for 
the National Cotton Council since 1939. 
He inherited from his minister-father an 
eloquence that makes him one of the pro- 
fession’'s best speakers and won for him a 
Freedom Foundation Honor Medal. He’s 
president of the Agricultural Relations 
Council and past president of PRSA.... 


Newcomb (Bob) & Sammons (Marg) are 
a man-and-wife team who have pioneered 
the field of industrial editing. He originated 
STET, organized the National Council of In- 
dustrial Editors (now ICIE), taught industrial 
editing at Columbia's Graduate School of 
Journalism, now teaching the same at North- 
western’s Medill School. She is a former 
assistant editor of Pure Oil News, and the 
first secretary of ICIE. Their influence goes 
far beyond their Chicago headquarters... . 


Maurice O'Reilly. in charge of the 
financial section of The Borden Company's 
PR Department, at press time was named 
assistant editor of this JOURNAL. A former 
New Jersey newspaperman and World War 
II bomber pilot (23 missions), The O'Reilly 
started PR work with the New York Milk 
Market Administrator, joined Borden's in 


1952. Long an anonymous helper on the 
JOURNAL, he became the public speaker's 
friend with his signed ‘What's Happened to 
the Orators?” (June, ‘55)... 


G. Edward Pendray, is our predecessor as 
editor of this JOURNAL, and senior partner 
of Pendray, Cook and Hoving. Out of the 
Wild & Wooly West, a graduate of the U. of 
Wyoming (which later gave him an honorary 
doctorate), he took his master’s at 
Columbia U. Ed once worked on the Lar- 
amie Republican Boomerang, a fact less 
known than his association with the NY 
Herald Tribune and the late Literary Digest. 
A scientist (rockets, etc.), he also has writ- 
ten science fiction under the nom de plume 
of Gawain Edwards. He can be quickly 
identified by his goatee—finest in the pro- 
fession. ... 


K. C. Pratt came out of the U. of Florida. 
He has been with Rochester Gas & Elec- 
tric, as assistant editor of its News; East- 
man Kodak, in advertising; and in sales 
promotion with Curtis Publishing Company 
and McCall Corporation. He and Bok New- 
comb (see above) went into business to- 
gether in 1940; in 1944 “Casey’ bought 
out Bob’s interest in their firm, hung out 
a shingle bearing his own name, now 
specializes in privately published industrial 
literature. “Casey” still edits STET... 


Francis C. Pray, PR counselor for the 
University of Pittsburgh, is widely experi- 
enced in college PR: publications editor, 
U. of Massachusetts (his alma mater) PR 
Director, Union College; PR assistant to 
the president of Hofstra College; and one- 


At the 8th Annual National Public Relations Conference, at the Hotel Ambassador 
in Los Angeles, California, November 14, 15 and 16 


YOU WILL SEE these exhibitors .. . 


ALLEN’S PRESS CLIPPING BUREAU 
BOIS-SMITT COMPANY OF CALIFORNIA 


THE COCA-COLA COMPANY 


GENERAL MOTORS CORPORATION 


GOULD-SMITH ASSOCIATES 


THE JAM HANDY ORGANIZATION, INC. 
MODERN TALKING PICTURE SERVICE, 
THE NATIONAL RESEARCH BUREAU, INC. 


NEW WORLD PRODUCTIONS 


OIL INDUSTRY INFORMATION COMMITTEE 
THE PACIFIC TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH CO. 


AMERICA 


THE PRUDENTIAL INSURANCE COMPANY OF 


R. H. BACON & COMPANY 


RAPID BLUEPRINT COMPANY 


RICHFIELD OIL CORPORATION 


INC. 


TIME, INC. 


SCHENLEY DISTILLERS, INC. 
TELEPROMPTER CORPORATION 


TRANS WORLD AIRLINES, INC. 


UNDERWOOD CORPORATION 
WILDING PICTURE PRODUCTIONS, INC. 


If you, your company, or your clients want to take advantage of this excellent opportunity to 
reach the public relations market, now is the time to act. 


An exhibits brochure, giving full details, rates, and a complete floor plan, is available by writing 


or calling: 


THE PUBLIC RELATIONS SOCIETY OF AMERICA, INC. 


(Woodrow G. Gatehouse, Business Manager) 


2 West 46th Street 


October, 1955 


New York 36, New York 


Phone: CIrcle 6-0742 
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PROFESSIONAL DIRECTORY. 


Sessions 


Caminita 


Public Relations Counsel 


KETCHUM, INC. 


PUBLIC RELATIONS COUNSELLORS 


36 Years’ Experience. in Regional 
and National Programs 
Chamber of Commerce Building 
Pittsburgh 19, Pa. 


Johnston Building 
Charlotte 2, N. C. 


500 Fifth Avenue 
New York 36, N. Y. 


BERTRAND W. HALL & CoO. 
41 EAST 42ND ST. NEW YORK 17,N. Y. 


Specialists in... 
Financial Public Relations 
* Stockholder Relations 
* Corporate Development 


ROBERT D. ECKHOUSE 
& ASSOCIATES 


Public Relations 


175 Fifth Avenue New York City 10 
ALgonquin 4-9017 


Public Relations Counsellors 


SERVING INDUSTRIAL- Z 
COMMERCIAL ACCOUNTS 
NATIONALLY, 
REGIONALLY 


LOS ANGELES | 607 South Hobart Boulevard 
SAN FRANCISCO DUnkirk 5-3061 
NEW YORK | LOS ANGELES 5, CALIF. 
' 


SERVICE 


IN 
THE 
SOUTHWEST 


Cain ORGANIZATION, INC. 
Public Relations 
3906 LEMMON AVENUE ® DALLAS 19, TEXAS 


LOgan 7487 ® LOgan 1079 


public and industrial relations — 
in Texas and the Southwest... 


Dorel aad Cf ssceiates 


Public Relations Counsel = 
400 First Life Building Fort Worth, eo 


A.P PHILLIPS CO. 
Public Relations Counsellors 


Phillips and serves 
the SOUTH 


LEGION PLACE at LAKE IVANHOE 


ORLANDO-FLORIDA 
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GARTLEY & ASSOCIATES, Inc. 


Financial Public Relations 


Counsel and liaison activities between cor- 
porate management and investors and fi- 
nancial community opinion leaders (security 
analysts, investment research staffs, statis- 
tical services and the financial press). 


68 William Street, New York 5 
Whitehall 3-6770 


Opening a New Branch Office? 
Starting a New Business? 
Has Your Office Moved? 


Whatever the case may be, 
be sure you make it known | 


by advertising in the Profes- 
sional Directory section of the 
JOURNAL.* 


Professional Directory advertis- 
ing follows “card insertion” 
type of listing, with or without 
illustration. 


Size: One column, one _ inch; 
one column, two inches; and 
two columns, two inches. 


Copy mentions availability of 
service without promotional 
claims. 


For more complete informa- 
tion and rates, write or call: 


Advertising Department 
PUBLIC RELATIONS JOURNAL 
2 West 46th Street, 

New York 36, N. Y. 
Telephone: ClIrcle 6-0741 


*PRSA members’ firms only. 
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RICHARD 


| Public Relations Consultant | 


TRADE ASSOCIATION ORGANIZATION & PROGRAMS 
COMMUNITY AND ECONOMIC SURVEYS 


MRS. ANNE J. TROSKOFF 


Director of Research 


1028 Connecticut Ave., N. W. 


WASHINGTON, D. C. 


time president of the American College PR 
Association. And he has made thoughtful 
contributions to this JOURNAL in the past... 


Conger Reynolds, PR Director, Stand- 
ard Oil (Ind.) is another who also served 
his alma mater—in his case, Iowa State, 
where he was director of journalism and 
publicity. With a varied newspaper back- 
ground he was press officer, GHQ of the 
AEF in 1917-19, and spent some years as a 
foreign service officer before joining SOI in 
1929. Carthage College thought enough of 
him to give him an LL.D.... 


Robert W. Sedam has spent all his 
business life with AT&T, which probably has 
the “mostest” regular customers of any U.S. 
business, and its subsidiary, New York Tele- 
phone, since leaving Swarthmore in 1927. 
Now assistant VP of the parent firm, he 
started as a commercial representative for 
NYT, moved through a progression of 
assignments in customer relations and em- 
ploye training before switching to AT&T 
for 18 months. Back at NYT, in five years 
he rose to assistant VP-personnel before 
taking over his present post. 


James P. Selvage, pariner in Selvage 
& Lee since 1938, is a former Southern news- 
paperman. He knows his Washington, where 
he served as an Associated Press corre- 
spondent. He was PR Director of the Na- 
tional Association of Manufacturers (1933- 
38), and assistant to the chairman of the 
Republican National Committee (1943-44). He 
was alternate to the Republican National 
Convention of 1940—Willkie’s. Jim de- 
veloped the Navy E program for industrial 
incentive prior to World War II. He still 
keeps a close eye on Washington—possibly 
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because his sideline to PR is operating a 
substantial New Jersey farm... 


Howard Stephenson, Chairman, Divi- 
sion of PR, Boston U. is our other goateed 
author. A former Scripps-Howard editorial 
writer, and trade press editor, Dr. Stephen- 
son (as a Hill & Knowlton VP) served indus- 
trial clients in many fields before becom- 
ing president of Community Relations, Inc. 
Now established in PR teaching, and the 
No. 1 PR post at Boston U.... 


Franklyn Waltman, PR director of the 
Sun Oil Company, is another who served 
the Republican National Committee, as its 
1938-41 publicity director, A native of 
Baltimore, Frank started journalism as 
political reporter for The Sun, then was 
assigned to its Washington bureau. Subse- 
quently he moved to the Washington Post 
and eventually became a columnist and 
chief of its national affairs staff. At Sun Oil, 
Frank has been active in the American Pe- 
troleum Institute’s PR program and PRSA, 
where he worked long and hard to bring 
PR and the social sciences into a practical 
communion. ... 


Clem Whitaker and Leone Baxter are 
a man-and -wife team who not only can 
afford promoting causes in which they be- 
lieve, but can prosper through it. Their San 
Francisco firm, expert in campaign man- 
agement, has played an important role in 
California political affairs. (Gov. Goodwin 
J. Knight is a successful client), When the 
American Medical Association needed coun- 
sel in its million-dollar fight against social- 
ized medicine, Clem and Leone were se- 
lected. The trend toward socialized medical 
care was checked. They are now executive 


directors of the California Host Committee 
for the Republican National Convention of 
1956, scheduled for San Francisco... 


There, gentle readers, are the authors, 
many so modest that they provided no per- 
sonal data, an omission that plagued this 
Editor and exonerates his enfeebled memory 
for any lapses. Our thanks to all our con- 
tributors for a job well done. 


M. F. 
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The editor, in a con:emplative 
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Classified Advertising 


When answering advertisements please address 
as follows: Box number, PUBLIC RELATIONS 
JOURNAL, 2 West 46th Street, New York 36, 
N. Y. Rates: ‘Positions Wanted” $1.00 per 
line, 5-line minimum; “Help Wantea” $2.00 
per line, 5-line minimum. Payable in advance. 


(Deadline for copy is the 10th of month 
preceding date of publication.) 


Help Wanted 


PUBLIC RELATIONS EXECUTIVE 


We are seeking a man with sound 
public relations and management ex- 
perience. After a suitable orientation 
period in our home office, he will be 
assigned to head a new office in a key 
city. Your inquiry, in writing, will be 
in full confidence. 
HARSHE-ROTMAN, INC. 


8 S. Dearborn St., Chicago 
New York—Rochester, N.Y.—Dallas—Detroit 


Positions Wanted 


EXECUTIVE ASSISTANT, 6 yrs. 
wide and diversified experience in busi- 
ness and professional relations; espe- 
cially suitable for trade association. 
Improved PR and almost doubled pro- 
duction in ’54. Age 30, young enough 
to be flexible, yet has assumed heavy 
responsibility. Editorial, real estate 
and law experience. Elected college 
class president and received Jaycee 
Graduate Award. Member Ill. Bar. 
Single, travel or relocate. Box ML-10. 


PUBLIC RELATIONS DIRECTOR 


Seeks top administrative position with 
opportunity to exercise initiative and 
imagination 


INDEX TO ADVERTISERS 


Allied Public Relations 
Associates 
American Airlines, Inc. ........ 
American Cyanamid Company .. 
American Trucking Associa- 
American Trust Company 
Anderson & Cairns, Inc. ........ 
Association of American 
Railroads 
The Atchison, Topeka and Santa 
Fe Railway Company 


R. H. Bacon & Company 

Bank of America 

Bevel & Associates 

Bishop’s Service, Inc. 

Boyd & Lodge Films, Ine. 

Bozell & Jacobs, Inc. ........... 

H. A. Bruno & Associates, Inc. .. 

Burdick-Rowland Associates, Inc. 

Leo Burnett Company 

Burrelle’s Press Clipping 

Bureau 

Business Week 

Carl Byoir & Associates, Inc. .... 

The Cain Organization, Inc. .... 

The Champion Paper and 
Fibre Company 

Chase Manhattan Bank 

Chrysler Corporation 

Curtis Publishing Company 

Custom Comics, Inc. 

Walt Disney Productions 

Dudley-Anderson-Y utzy 

Dun & Bradstreet, Inc. .......... 

E. I. du Pont de Nemours & 
Company 

Robert D. Eckhouse & Associ- 
ates 

Financial World 


George A. Fuller Company 
Gartley & Associates, Inc. ...... 


Past six years spent as PR and adv. 
dept. head for large construction firm 
and major natural gas pipeline com- 
pany. Previously employed by FBI for 
4% years. Age 32, married, one child, 


THAR’S GOLD IN 
THEM THAR HILLS! 


General Ms, INC. 121 
General Motors Corporation 
Georgeson & Company 

Griffin & Culver 


Bertrand W. Hall & 

Company 
Richard B. Hall & Associates ... 
Harper & Brothers 
Harshe-Rotman, Ince. 
Hill and Knowlton, Inc. ........ 


Illinois Central Railroad 

International Harvester 
Company 

Jack-Bilt Corporation ...... 

The Jam Handy Organiza- 

Cover 

Henry J. Kaiser Companies .... 

Ketchum, Inc. 

Burns W. Lee—Patrick 
O’Rourke, Ince. 

Ivy Lee and T. J. Ross 

Luce Press Clipping Bureau .... 


McCormick-Armstrong Com- 
pany, Inc. 

Mellott, Thomsen, Pitney & 
Company 

Missouri Pacific Lines ...... res 

Modern Talking Picture 
Service 

Moss Photos 

John Moynahan & Associates .... 


The National Research 
Nation’s Business 
Newsweek 
New York Central System 
The New Yorker 
Opinion Research Corporation .... 
A. P. Phillips Company ........ 
Pictorial Media, Inc. 
Pitney-Bowes, Inc. 
Publicity Media Service 
Jean Raeburn 
Ray-O-Vac Company 
Redbook 
Reynolds Metals Company 
Robinson-Hannagan Associates, 
Inc. 


The hills of San Francisco, that is. 
That’s why I’m _ heading’ west 
shortly for new business “prospec- 
tin’” after ten years as a highly 
successful publicist, PR counselor 


AB and LLB degrees. Box KD-10. William E. Rudge’s Sons 

Schroeder Hotel 

Selvage & Lee 

Sessions and Caminita 

Southern Pacific Company 

Standard Oil Company (Ind.).... 105 
Standard Oil Company (NJ) .... 

The Texas Company 

Tide 

The Troy Savings Bank 

Vaz Dias International, Inc. .... 146 


The J. B. Watkins Company .... 

Westinghouse Broadcasting 
Company, Inc. 

Whitaker & Baxter 

Wilding Picture Produc- 

Mack H. Williams sae 
Wolcott & Associates .......... 144 
The Yale & Towne Manufac- 

turing Company 
Young & Rubicam, Inc. 


Sec’y—field of mass communications, 
public relations, advertising or allied, 
steno, type, area New York City, three and account executive in New York 
full days and two afternoons. Box building sales, good will, prestige 
630... for a variety of packaged prod- 
ucts, trade associations, etc. Busi- 
ness Week Magazine heralds the 
current westward trek as the “mas- 
sive” movement of industry to the 
west. I’d like to open a branch 
office for you (or join an office 
already established), use enviable 
press, other media connections both 
coasts, dig for new business pay 
dirt. Who’ll be the first progres- 
sive or ad agency head with vision, 
to ask that I pan some California 
gold dust for him? Box WA-10. 


PUBLIC RELATIONS DIRECTOR, 
35, metropolitan university, experi- 
enced in all phases of public relations, 
promotion, writing, editing. Seeks posi- 
tion in industry. Box AL-10. 


SEEK opportunity in PR. 6 yrs. solid 
newspaper work plus freelance radio, 
TV, mag. Drawing top pay now as 
staff writer on metro daily. Degree, 
vet, 29, married. Now in L.A., will 
relocate. Box PL-10. 
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new! exciting! 


an 
adventure in communications! 


—created as a public service by The Champion Paper and Fibre Company 


the convention 


MONDAY, NOV. 14TH, LOS ANGELES 
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‘‘New ideas 
always take shape within 
a small group of men 


whose task it 1s to 


spread them and get them 


accepted by the people.” 


EMERY REVES. 


THE ANATOMY OF PEACE 


NEW YORKER 


NO. 25 WEST 43rpD STREET, NEW YORK 36,N.Y. 
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